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„ | 
Of the Accumulation of Capital, or of productive and 
$998 PII Labour. 5 


HERE is one ſort of labour . 3 00 KR 
H A p. 
1 


1 adds to the value of the ſubject upon © 
which it is beſtowed: there is another which 
has no ſuch effect. The former, as it produces 
a. value, may be called productive; the latter, 
unproductive * labour. Thus the labour of a 
manufacturer adds, generally, to the value of the 
materials which he works upon, that of his own 


„Some French 3 of great learning and ingenuity 
have uſed thoſe words in a different ſenſe. In the laſt chapter 
of the fourth book, J ſhall -endeayour. to > ſhew-that their ſenſe, 


is an improper one. | | | : 
You, II. =, | mainte- 
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BOOK maintenance, and of his maſter's profit. The 
— labour of a menial ſervant, on the contrary, adds 
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to the value of nothing. Though the manufac- 
turer has his wages Advanced to him by his 
maſter, he, in teality, colts him no expence, the 
value of thoſe wages being generally reſtored, 
together with a profit,. in the Improved value of 
the ſubject upon which his labour is beſtowed. 
But the maintenance of a menial ſervant never is 


reſtored. A man grows rich by employing a a 
multitude of manufacturers: he grows poor, by 


maintaining a multitude of menial ſervants. The 
labour of the latter, however, has its value, and 


deſerves its reward as well as that of the former, 


But the labour of the manufacturer fixes and re- 
alizes itſelf-in ſome particular ſubje& or vendible 
commodity, which lafts for ſome time at leaſt 
after that labour is paſt. It is, as it were, a cer- 
tain quantity of labour ſtocked and ſtored up to 


be employed, if neceſſary, upon ſome other oc- 


caſion. That ſubject, or what is the ſame thing, 
the price of that ſubject, can afterwards, if ne- 


ceſſary, put into motion a quantity of labour 

equal ro that which had originally produced it. 
Fhe labour of the menial ſervant, on the con- 
trary, does not fix or realize itſelf in any parti- 


cular ſubject or vendible commodity. His ſer- 
vices generally periſh in the very inſtant of their 
performance, and ſeldom leave any trace or value 
behind them, for which an equal quantity of ſer- 

vice could aſterwards be procured. 
Tux labour of ſome of the moſt nn 
onkers in che ſociety is, like that of menial ſer- 
vants, . 
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vants, unproductive of any value, and does not CHOAPE 
fix or realize itſelf in any permanent” ſubject, or nook 


vendible commodity, which endures after that 
labour is paſt, and for which an equal quantity 


of labour could afterwards be procured. The 


ſovereign, for example, with all the officers both 


of juſtice and war who ſerve under him, the whole 


army and navy, are unproductive labourers. 
They are the ſervants of the public, and are 


maintained by a part of the annual produce of 


the induſtry of other people. Their ſervice, how 
honourable, how uſeful, or how neceſſary ſoever, 
produces nothing for which an equal quantity of 
ſervice can afterwards - be procured. The pro- 
tection, ſecurity, and defence of the common- 
wealth, the effect of their labour this year, will 
not purchaſe its protection, | ſecurity, *and defence 
for the year to come. In the ſame claſs muſt be 
ranked, ſome both of the graveſt and moſt im- 
portant, and ſome of the moſt frivolous pro- 
feſſions: churchmen, lawyers, phyſicians, men of 
letters of all kinds; players, buffoons, muſicians, 
opera-ſingers, opera- dancers, &c. The labour 
of the meaneſt of theſe has a certain value, regu- 
lated by the very ſame principles which regulate 
that of every other ſort of labour; and eo of 
the nobleſt and moſt uſeful, produces nothing 


which could afterwards purchaſe or procure an 


equal quantity of labour. Like the declamation 
of the actor, the harangue of the orator, or the 


tune of the muſician, the work of all 'of them 5 


periſhes i in che vm inftant oi its eee „ baol 
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BOOK Born productive and unproductive labourers, 
— thoſe who do not labour at all, are all 

P maintained by the annual produce of the 

land and labour of the country. This produce, 
how great ſoever, can never be infinite, but muſt 

have certain limits. According, therefore, as a 
ſmaller or greater proportion of it is in any 
one year employed in maintaining unproductive 
hands, the more in the one caſe and the leſs in 
the other will remain for the productive, and tlie 
next year's produce will be greater or ſmaller 
accordingly; the whole annual produce, if we 
except the ſpontaneous productions of the earth 
being the effect of productive labour. 

THroucn the whole annual produce of the 
land and labour of every country, is, no doubt, 
ultimately deſtined for ſupplying the conſump- 
tion of its inhabitants, and for procuring a re- | 
venue to them; yet when it firſt comes n ] 
from the ground, or from the hands of the pro i 
duftive labourers, it naturally divides itſelf : into = = 

[ 
I 


two parts. One of them,. and frequently the 
largeſt, is, in the firſt place, deſtined for replacing 


a capital, or for renewing the proviſions, mate- 2 

rials, and finiſhed work, d had been with- 

drawn from a capital; the other for conſtituting n 

- a revenue either to the owner of this capital, as Ee 
the profit of his ſtock ; or to ſome other perſon, W 

as the rent of his land. Thus, of the produce of vi 

land, one part replaces the capital of the farmer; re 

the other pays his profit and the rent of the land- cc 

jord; and thus conſtitutes a revenue both to the de 

owner of this capital, as che profits of his ſtock ; in 
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and to ſome other perſon, as the rent of his land. 9 | 
Of the produce of a great manufactory, in the 
ſame manner, one part, and that always the largeſt, | 
replaces the capital of. the undertaker of the 
work; the other pays his profit, and thus conſti- 
tutes a revenue to the owner of this capital. 
Tur part of the annual produce of the Jand 

and labour of any country which replaces a capi- 
tal, never is immediately employed to maintain 
any but productive hands. It pays the wages of 
productive labour only. That which is imme- 
diately deſtined for coaltituting a revenue either 
as profit or as rent, may maintain een 
either productive or unproductive hands. 

_ WHATEVER part of his ſtock a man employs as 
a capital, he always expects it to be replaced to 
him with a profit. He employs it, therefore, in 
maintaining productive hands only; and after 
having ſerved in the function of a capital to him, 
it conſtitutes a revenue to them. Whenever he 
employs any part of it in maintaining unproduc- 
tive hands of any kind, that part is, from that 
moment, withdrawn from his capital, and placed 
in his ſtock reſerved for immediate conſumption. N 
UnPpRODUCTIVE labourers, and thoſe who do 
not labour at all, are all maintained by, revenue; 
either, firſt, by that part of the annual produce 
which is originally deſtined for conſtituting a re- 
venue to ſome particular perſons, either. as the 
rent of land or as the profits of ſtock ; or, ſe- 
condly, by. that part which, though originally 
deſtined for replacing a capital and for maintain- 
ing productive labourers only, yet when it comes 
B 4 into 
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above their neceſſary ſubſiſtence, may be employ- 
ed in maintaining indifferently either productive 
or unproductive hands. Thus, not only the 
great landlord or the rich merchant, but even 
the common workman, if his wages are conſider- 


able, may maintain a menial ſervant; or he may 


ſometimes go to a play or a puppet-ſhow, and fo 
contribute his ſhare towards maintaining one ſet 
of unproductive labourers; or he may pay ſome 


taxes, and thus help to maintain another ſet, 


more honourable and uſeful, indeed, but equally 


unproductive. No part of the annual produce, 


however, which had been originally deſtined to 
replace a capital, is ever directed towards main- 


taining unproductive hands, till after it has put 


into motion its full complement of productive 
labour, or all that it could put into motion in the 


way in which it was employed. The workman 
muſt have earned his wages by work done, before 


he can employ any part of them in this manner. 
That part too is generally but a ſmall one. It 


is his ſpare revenue only, of which productive 


labourers have ſeldom a great deal. They gene- 


rally have ſome, however; and in the payment 


of taxes the greatneſs of their number may com- 
penſate, in ſome meaſure, the ſmallneſs of their 


contribution. The rent of land and the profits 
of ſtock are every where, therefore, the princi- 


pal ſources from which unproductive hands de- 
rive their ſubſiſtence. Theſe are the two ſorts of 
revenue of which the owners have generally moſt 
to ſpare. They might both maintain indiffer- 
*T 1 < ently 
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ently either productive or unproductive hands. W 
They ſeem, however, to have ſome predilection 
for the latter. The expence of a great lord feeds 
generally more idle than induſtrious people. The 
rich merchant; though with his capital he mains 
tains induſtrious people only, yet by his expence, 
that is, by the employment of his revenue, he 
feeds commonly the ve ſame ſort as the great 
lord. 5 > n 11530 
un proportion, G bobs by pro: 
ductive and unproductive hands, depends very 
much in every country upon the proportion be- 
tween that part of the annual produce, which, as 
ſoon as it comes either from the ground or from 
the hands of the productive labourers, is deſtined 
for replacing a capital, and that which is deſtined 
for conſtituting a revenue, either as rent, or as 
profit. This proportion is very different in rich 
from what it is in poor countries. | 

Tavs, at preſent, in the opulent. countries. of 
Europe, a very large, frequently the largeſt por- 
tion of the produce of the land, is deſtined for 
replacing the capital of the rich and independent 
farmer; the other for paying his profits, and the 
rent of the landlord. But anciently, during the 
prevalency of the feudal government, a very ſmall 
portion of the produce was ſufficient to replace 
the capital employed in cultivation. It conſiſted 
commonly in a few wretched cattle, maintained 
altogether by the ſpontaneous produce of uncul- 
tivated land, and which might, therefore, be 
conſidered as a part of that ſpontaneous produce. 
It generally too belonged to the landlord, and 
5 B * 1 was 


500 * was by him advanced to the occupiers of the 
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land. All the reſt of the produce properly be- 
longed to him too, either as rent for his land, or 
as profit upon this paltry capital. The occu- 


piers of land were generally bondmen, whoſe 


perſons and effects were equally his property. 
Thoſe who were not bondmen were tenants at 


will, and though the rent which they paid was 
often nominally little more than a quit- rent, it 


really amounted to the whole produce of the 


land. Their lord could at all times command 
their labour in peace, and their ſervice in war. 


Though they lived at a diſtance from his houſe, 
they were equally dependant upon him as his 
retainers who lived in it. But the whole pro- 
duce of the land undoubtedly belongs to him, 
who can diſpoſe of the labour and ſervice of all 
thoſe whom it maintains. In the preſent ſtate of 
Europe, the ſhare of the landlord ſeldom exceeds 


a third, ſometimes not a fourth part of the whole 


produce of the land. The rent of land, how- 
ever, in all the improved parts of the country, 
has been tripled and quadrupled ſince thoſe an- 
cient times; and this third or fourth part of the 
annual produce is, it ſeems, three or four times 
greater than the whole had been before. In the 


| progreſs of improvement, rent, though it in- 


creaſes in proportion to the extent, diminiſhes in 
Proportion to the produce c of the land. 
Is the opulent countries of Europe, great ca- 


pitals are at preſent employed in trade and ma- 


nufactures. In the ancient ſtate, the little trade 


Kon als Rtirring, and che ew homely and coarſe 


manufactures 
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yielded very large profits. The rate of intereſt 


was no where leſs than ten per cent. and their 


profits muſt have been ſufficient to afford this 


great intereſt, At preſent the rate of intereſt, 


in the improved parts of Europe, is no-where 


higher than ſix per cent. and in ſome of the moſt 


improved it is ſo low as four, three, and two per 
cent. Though that part of the revenue of the in- 
habitants which is derived from the profits of 
ſtock is always much greater in rich than in poor 
countries, it is becauſe the ſtock is much greater: 
in proportion to the ſtock the profits are g 


much lels. 


Tua part of the annual produce, therefore, 


which, as ſoon as it comes either from the ground, 
or from the hands of the productive labourers, 


is deſtined for replacing a capital, is not only 
much greater in rich than in poor countries, but 


bears a much greater proportion to that which is 
immediately deſtined for conſtituting a revenue 
either as rent or as profit. The funds deſtined for 
the maintenance of productive labour, are not 
only much greater in the former than in the lat- 


ter, but bear a much greater proportion to thoſe 
which, though they may be employed to main- 


tain either productive or unproductive hands, 


have generally a predilection for the latter. 
Tux proportion between thoſe different funds 
neceſſarily determines in every country the ge- 


neral character of the inhabitants as to induſtry 


or idleneſs. We are more induſtrious than our 
forefathers; ; 


* 


oe that were carried. on, 1 but © iz AP. 
very ſmall capitals. Theſe, however, muſt have — 
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-*B d 1 x forefathers; becauſe in the preſent times the 

0 — funds deſtined for the maintenance of induſtry, 

| are much greater in proportion to thoſe which 
are likely to be employed in the maintenance of 
idleneſs, than they were two or three centuries 
ago. Our anceſtors were idle for want of a ſuffi- 
*cient encouragement to induſtry. It is better, 
ſays the proverb, to play for nothing, than to 
work for nothing. In mercantile and manufactur- 
ing towns, where the inferior ranks of people 
are chiefly maintained by the employment of ca- 
pital, they are in general induſtrious, ſober, and 
thriving; as in many Engliſh, and in moſt Dutch 
towns. In thoſe towns which are principally 
ſupported by the conſtant or occaſional reſidence 
of a court, apd in which the inferior ranks of 
people are chiefly maintained by the ſpending of 
revenue, they are in general idle, diſſolute, and 
poor; as at Rome, Verſailles, Compeigne, and 
Fontainbleau. If you except Rouen and Bour- 
deaux, there is little trade or induſtry in any of 
the parliament towns of France, and the inferior 
ranks of people, being chiefly maintained by the 
expence of the members of the courts of juſtice, 
and of thoſe who come to plead before them, are 
in general idle and poor. The great trade of 
Roven and Bourdeaux ſeems to be altogether the 
effect of their ſituation. Rouen is neceſſarily 
the entrep6t of almoſt all the goods which are 
brought either from foreign countries, or from 
the maritime provinces of France, for the con- 
ſumption of the great city of Paris. Bourdeaux 


is in the {ame manner the .entrepot of the wines 
which 
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which grow upon the banks of the Garonne, and © HAP. 


of the rivers which run into it, one of the richeſt 


wine countries in the world, and which ſeems to g 


produce the wine fitteſt for exportation, or beſt 
ſuited to the taſte of foreign nations. Such ad- 
vantageous ſituations neceſſarily attract a great 
capital by the great employment which they afford 
it; and the employment of this capital is the 
cauſe of the induſtry of thoſe two cities. In the 
other parliament towns of France, very little 

more capital ſeems to be employed than what is 
neceſſary for ſupplying their own conſumption; 
that is, little more than the ſmalleſt capital 


which can be employed in them. The ſame . 


thing may be ſaid of Paris, Madrid, and Vienna. 
Of thoſe three cities, Paris is by far the moſt in- 
duſtrious: but Paris itſelf is the principal mar- 
ket of all the manufactures eſtabliſhed at Paris, 
and its own conſumption is the principal object 
of all the trade which it carries on. London, 
Liſbon, and Copenhagen, are, perhaps, the only 
three cities in Europe, which are both the con- 
ſtant reſidence of a court, and can at the ſame 
time be conſidered as trading cities, or as cities 
which trade not only for their own conſumption, 
but for that of other cities and countries. The 
ſituation of all the three is extremely advantage- 
ous, and naturally fits them to be the entrepöts 
of a great part of the goods deſtined for the 
conſumption of diſtant places. In a city where 
a great revenue is ſpent, to employ with ad- 
vantage a capital for any other purpoſe than 
for ſupplying the conſumption of that city, 1s 

| probably 
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Bo © k probably more difficult than in one in which the 
— inferior ranks of people have no other mainte- 

nance but what they derive from the employment 
of ſuch a capital. The idleneſs of the greater | 
part of the people who are maintained by the ex- 
; pence of revenue, corrupts, it is probable, the 
induſtry of thoſe who ought to be maintained by 
the employment of capital, and renders it leſs 
advantageous to employ a capital there than in 
other places. There was little trade or induſtry in 
Edinburgh before the Union. When the Scotch 
parliament was no longer to be aſſembled in it, 
when it ceaſed to be the neceſſary reſidence of 
the principal nobility and gentry of Scotland, it C 
became a city of ſome trade and induſtry. It | 
ſtill continues, however, to be the reſidence of 
the principal courts of juſtice in Scotland, of the 
boards of cuſtoms and excife, &c. A conſider- 
able revenue, therefore, ſtill continues to be ſpent 
in it. In trade and induſtry it is much inferior 
to Glaſgow, of which the inhabitants are chiefly 
maintained by the employment of capital. The 
inhabitants of a large village, it has ſometimes 
been obſerved, after having made conſiderable 
progreſs in manufactures, have become idle and 
poor, in conſequence of a great lord's hav- 
ing taken up his reſidence in their neighbour- 
hood. . ; | 

Tux proportion between capital and revenue, 

therefore, ſeems every-where to regulate the pro- 

portion between induſtry and idleneſs, Where 
ever capital predominates, induſtry prevails : 
wherever revenue,  idleneſs. Every increaſe or 


diminution b 
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diminution of capital, therefore, ee tends 0 AY. 
to. increaſe or diminiſh the real, quantity of in- — 
duſtry, the number of productive hands, and 
conſequently the exchangeable value of the an- 
nual produce of the land and labour of the coun- 
try, the real wealth and revenue of all its inha⸗ 
bitants. 
CariTaLs are get by 3 and di- 
miniſhed by prodigality and miſcondut. 
WHATEVER a perſon ſaves from his revenue he 
adds to his capital, and either employs it himſelf 
in maintaining an additional number of produ- 
tive hands, or enables ſome other perſon to 
do ſo, by lending it to him for an intereſt, that 
is, for a ſhare of the profits. As the capital of 
an individual can be increaſed only by what he 
faves from his annual revenue -or his annual 
gains, ſo the capital of a fociety, which is the 
fame with that of all the individuals who com- : 
poſe it, can be Increaſed only in the ſame man · 
ner. 
PARSIMONY, and not 2 is the imme- 
diate cauſe of the increaſe of capital. Induſtry, 
indeed, provides the ſubject which parſimony ac- 
cumulates. But whatever induſtry might acquire, 
if parſimony did not fave and ſtore/ up, the t 
would never be the greater. 
 ParxsIMony, by increaſing the fd E is 
deſtined for the maintenance of productive hands, 
tends to increaſe the number of thoſe hands whoſe 
labour adds to the value of the ſubje& upon 
which it is beſtowed, It tends: therefore to in- 
creaſe the exchangeable value of the annual pro- 
duce 
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B o 0 K duce of the land and labour of the country. It 
w—— puts into motion an additional quantity of in- 
duſtry, which gives an additional value to che 
annual produce. e ; 

WßRAx 1s annually faved : 1s as regularly con- 

| fumed as what is annually ſpent, and nearly in 

the ſame time too; but it is conſumed by a dif- 

ferent ſet of people. That portion of his revenue 

which a rich man annually ſpends, is in moſt 

caſes conſumed by idle gueſts, and menial ſer- 

vants, who leave nothing behind them in return 
for their conſumption. That portion which he 
annually faves, as for the ſake of the profit it is | 
immediately employed as a capita, is conſumed 

in the ſame manner, and nearly in the ſame time 

too, but by a different ſet of people, by labour- 0 
ers, manufacturers, and artificers, who re- pro- 

duce with a profit the value of their annual con- 
ſumption. His revenue, we ſhall ſuppoſe, is 

paid him in money. Had he ſpent the whole, 


ah woot 


Pw... 


the food, clothing, and lodging, which the whole f 
could have purchaſed, would have been diſtri- I 
buted among the former ſet of people. By ſav- f 
ing a part of it, as that part is for the ſake of the 0 
profit immediately employed as a capital either by | 
himſelf or by ſome other perſon, the food, cloth- V 
ing, and lodging, which may be purchaſed with i 
it, are neceſſarily reſerved for the latter. The a 
conſumption is the ſame, bur the conſumers are v 
Cifterent. 1 
By what a frugal man annually ſaves, he not * 
only affords maintenance to an additional num- 6 
u 


ber of productive bande, for that or the enſuing 
year, 
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houſe, he eſtabliſhes as it were a perpetual fund 


for the maintenance. of an equal number in all 


times to come. The perpetual allotment and 
deſtination of this fund, indeed, is not always 
guarded by any poſitive law, by any truſt- right 
or deed of mortmain. It is always guarded, 
however, by a very powerful principle, the plain 
and evident intereſt of every individual to whom 
any ſhare of it ſhall ever belong. No part of it 
can ever afterwards be employed to maintain any 


but productive hands, without an evident Joſs to 
the perſon who thus perverts it from its proper 
deſtination. fry 

Tux prodigal perverts it in this manner. By 


not confining his expence within his income, he 
encroaches upon his capital. Like him who 
perverts the revenues of ſome pious foundation. 
to prophane purpoſes, he pays the wages of idle- 
_ neſs with thoſe funds which the frugality of his 
forefathers had, as it were, conſecrated to the' 
maintenance of induſtry. By diminiſhing the 


funds deſtined for the employment of productive 


labour, he neceſſarily diminiſhes, ſo far as it de- 
pends upon him, the quantity of that labour 


which adds a value to the ſubject upon which it 


is beſtowed, and, conſequently, the value of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 


whole country, the real wealth and revenue of 


its inhabitants. If the prodigality of ſome was 


not compenſated by the frugality of others, the 
conduct of every prodigal, by feeding the idle 
with the bread of the induſtrious, tends not only 
11 | to 
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year, but, like the founder of a public work- G HAT. 
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B o to mn himſelf, but to impoyeriſh his coun- 
eden he expence of ha, prodigal ſhould 
be altogether in home-made, and no part of it in 
foreign commodities, its effect upon the pro- 
ductive funds of the ſociety would ſtill be the 
ſame. Every year there would ſtill be a certain 


quantity of food and clothing, which ought to 


have maintained productive, employed in main- 
taining unproductive hands. Every year, there 
fore, there would ſtill be ſome diminution in 
what would otherwiſe have been the value of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 


country. 


Tuls expence, it may be faid indeed, not be- 
ing in foreign goods, and not occaſioning any 

exportation of gold and filver; the ſame quantity 
of money would remain in the country as before. 
But if the quantity of food and clothing, which 
were thus conſumed by unproductive, had been 


diſtributed among productive hands, they would 


have re-produced, together with a profit, the full 


value of their conſumption. The ſame quantity 
of money would in this caſe equally have re- 


mained in the country, and there would beſides. 


have been a reproduction of an equal value of 


conſumable goods. There would have been two 


values inſtead of one. 


Tux ſame quantity of money, beſides, cannot 
long remain in any country in which the value 
of the annual produce diminiſnes. The ſole uſe 
of money is to circulate conſumable goods. By 
means of it, proviſions, materials, and finiſhed 


work, 
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work, are bought and fold, and diſtributed to e 14 . 
their proper conſumers. The quantity of money, 2 


therefore, which can be annually employed in 
any country, muſt be determined by the value of 
the conſumable goods annually circulated within 
it. Theſe muſt conſiſt either in the immediate 
produce of the land and labour of the country 
itſelf, or in ſomething which had been purchaſed 
with ſome part of that produce. Their value, 
therefore, muſt diminiſh as the value of that pro- 
duce diminiſhes, and along with it the quantity 
of money which can be employed in circulating 
them. But the money which by this annual 
diminution of produce is annually thrown out 

of domeſtic circulation, will not be allowed to 
lie idle. The intereſt of whoever poſſeſſes it, re- 


quires that it ſhould be employed. But having 


no employment at home, it will, in ſpite of all 
laws and prohibitions, be ſent abroad, and em- 
ployed in purchaſing conſumable goods which 
may be of ſome uſe at home. Its annual export- 
ation will in this manner continue for ſome time 
to add ſomething to the annual conſumption of 
the country beyond the value of its own annual 
produce, What in the days of its proſperity had 
been ſaved from that annual produce, and em- 

ployed in purchaſing gold and ſilver, will con- 
tribute for ſome little time to ſupport its con- 
ſumption in adverſity. The exportation of gold 
and ſilver is, in this caſe, not the cauſe, but 
the effect of its declenſion, and may even, for 
ſome little time, alleviate the mie of that de- 
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Tux quantity of money, on the contrary, muſt 


II, 
in every country naturalſy increaſe as the value 


digal appears to be a public enemy, and every 


of the annual produce increaſes. The value .of 
the conſumable goods annually circulated within 
the ſociety being greater, will require a greater 


quantity of money to circulate them. A part of 


the increaſed produce, therefore, will naturally 
be employed in purchaſing, wherever it is to be 
had, the additional quantity of gold and ſilver 
neceſſary for circulating the reſt. The increaſe 
of thoſe metals will in this caſe be the effect, not 


the cauſe, of the public proſperity. Gold and 


filver are purchaſed every where in the ſame 


manner. The food, clothing, and lodging, the 


revenue and maintenance of all thoſe whoſe la- 
bour or ſtock is employed in bringing them from 
the mine to the market, is the price paid for 
them in Peru as well as in England. The coun- 
try which has this price to pay, will never be 


long without the quantity of thoſe metals which 


it has occaſion for; and no country will ever 
long retain a quantity which it has no occaſion 
for. . 
WHATEVER, therefore, we may imagine the 
real wealth and revenue of a country to conſiſt 
in, whether in the value of the annual produce 
of its land and labour, as plain reaſon ſeems to 


dictate; or in the quantity of the precious metals 


which circulate within it, as vulgar prejudices 
ſuppoſe; in either view of the matter, every pro- 


frugal man a public benefactor. | 
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as thoſe of prodigality. ee injudicious and — 


unſucceſsful project in agriculture, mines, fiſh- 
eries, trade, or manufactures, tends in the ſame 
manner to diminiſh the funds .deſtined for the 
majntenance of productive labour. In every ſuch 
project, though the capital is conſumed by pro- 
ductive hands only, yet, as by the injudicious 
manner in which they are employed, they do. not 
reproduce the full value of their conſumption, 
there muſt always be ſome diminution in what 
would otherwiſe have been the productive funds 
of the ſociety. 

IT can ſeldom happen, indeed, that the cir- 
cumſtances of a great nation can be much affected 
eicher by the prodigality or miſcondu& of in- 
dividuals; the profuſion or imprudence of ſome 
being always more than compenſated by the fru- 
ality and good condudt of others. 


Wirz regard to profuſion, the principle which 
prompts to expence, is the paſſion for preſent en- 


joyment; which, though ſometimes violent and 
very difficult to be reſtrained, is in general only 
momentary and occaſional. But the principle 
which prompts to ſave, is the deſire of better- 
ing our condition, a deſire which, though ge- 
nerally calm and diſpaſſionate, comes wich us 
from the womb, and never leaves us till we go 
into the grave. In the whole interval which ſe- 
parates thoſe two moments, there is ſcarce per- 


haps a ſingle inſtance in which any man is ſo per- 


fectly and completely ſatisfied with his ſituation, 
as to be without any wiſh of alteration or im- 
| 9 doe 
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TRE effects of miſconduct are often the Gare C na p. 
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BOOK provement of any kind. An augmentation of 
"Va Pp fortune is the means by which the greater part 


of men propoſe and wiſh to better their condi- 
tion, It is the means the moſt vulgar and the 
moſt obvious; and the moſt likely way of aug- 
menting their fortune, is to fave and accumulate 
ſome part of what they acquire, either regularly 


and annually, or upon ſome extraordinary occa- 
ſions. Though the principle of expence, there- 


fore, prevails in almoſt all men upon ſome occa- 
ſions, and in ſome men upon almoſt all occaſions, 
yet in the greater part of men, taking the whole 
courſe of their life at an average, the principle of 


frugality ſeems not only to predominate, but to 
predominate very greatly. ä 


Wirz regard to miſconduct, the number of 
prudent and ſucceſsful undertakings is every- where 
much greater than that of injudicious and unſuc- 
ceſsful ones. After all our complaints of the 
frequency of bankruptcies, the ' unhappy men 
who fall into this misfortune make but a very 
ſmall part of the whole number engaged in trade, 
and all other ſorts of buſineſs; not much more 
perhaps than one in a thouſand. Bankruptcy is 
perhaps the greateſt and moſt humiliating cala- 
mity which can befal an innocent man. The 
greater part of men, therefore, are ſufficiently 
careful to avoid it. Some, indeed, do not avoid 


it; as ſome do not avoid the gallows. 


GREAT nations are never impoveriſhed by 
private, though they ſometimes are by public 


= prodigality and miſconduct. The whole, or 


almoſt the whole public revenue, is in moſt 
countries 
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countries employed in maintaining unproductive o p. 


hands. Such are the people who compoſe a nu- E. \ 


merous and ſplendid court, a great eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment, great fleets and armies, who in 
_ time of peace produce nothing, and in time of 
war acquire nothing which can compenſate the 
expence of maintaining them, even while the war 
laſts. Such people, as they themſelves produce 
nothing, are all maintained by the produce of 
other men's labour. When multiplied, there- 
fore, to an unneceſſary number, they may in a 
particular year conſume ſo great a ſhare of this 


produce, as not to leave a ſufficiency for main- 


taining the productive labourers, who ſhould re- 
produce it next year. The next year's produce, 
therefore, will be leſs than that of the foregoing, 
and if the ſame diſorder ſhould continue, that of 
the third year will be till leſs than that of the 
ſecond. Thoſe unproductive, hands, who ſhould 
be maintained by a part only of the ſpare re- 
venue of the people, may conſume ſo great a 
- ſhare of their whole revenue, and thereby oblige 
ſo great a number to encroach upon their capi- 
tals, upon the funds deſtined for the mainte- 
' nance of productive labour, that all the frugality 
and good conduct of individuals may not be able 


to compenſate the waſte and degradation of pro-. 


duce occaſioned by this violent and forced en- 
croachment. 

Tris frugality and good conduct, however, 
is upon moſt occaſions, it appears from expe- 
rience, ſufficient to compenſate, not only the 


private prodigality and miſconduct of indivi- 


3 duals, 
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B 000 K duals, but the public extravagance of govern- 
. ment. The uniform, Conta and uninter- 


rupted effort of every man to better his condi- 


tion, the principle from which public and na- 
tional, as well as private opulence is originally 
derived, is frequently powerful enough to main- 
tain the natural progreſs of things toward im- 
provement, in ſpite both of the extravagance of 
government, and of the greateſt errors of admini- 
ſtration. Like the unknown principle of ani— 
mal life, it frequently reſtores health and vigour 
to the conſtitution, in ſpite, not only of the 
diſeaſe, but of the abſurd E of the 
doctor. 

TRE annual produce of the land and hour of 
any nation can be increaſed in its value by no 
other means, but by increaſing either the num- 
ber of its productive labourers, or the productive 


powers of thoſe labourers who had before been 


employed. The number of its productive la- 
bourers, it is evident, can never be much in- 


creaſed, but in conſequence of an increaſe of ca- 


pital, or of the funds deſtined for maintaining 
them. The productive powers of the fame num- 
ber of labourers cannot be increaſed, but in con- 
ſequence either of ſome addition and improve- 
ment to thoſe machines and inſtruments which fa- 
Cilitate and abridge labour; or of a more proper 
diviſion and diſtribution of employment. In 


either caſe an additional capital is almoſt always 
required. It is by means of an additional capital 
only, that the undertaker of any work can either 
provide his workmen with better machinery, or 


make 
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among them. When the work to be done con- 
ſiſts of a number of parts, to keep every man 
conſtantly employed in one way, requires a much 
greater capital than wherpievery man is occaſion- 


ally employed in every different part of the work. 


When we compare, therefore, the ſtate of a na- 
tion at two different periods, and find, that the 
annual produce of its land and labour is evidently 


greater at the latter than at the former, that its 
lands are better cultivated, its manufactures more 


numerous and more flouriſhing, and its trade 
more extenſive, we may be aſſured that its capi- 
tal muſt have increaſed during the interval be- 
tween thoſe two periods, and that more muſt 
have been added to it by the good conduct of 
ſome, than had been taken from it either by the 
private miſconduct of others, or by the public 
extravagance of government. But we ſhall find 
this to have been the caſe of almoſt all nations, 
in all tolerably quiet and peaceable times, even 
of thoſe who have not enjoyed the moſt prudent 
and parſimonious governments. To form a right 
judgment of it, indeed, we muſt compare the 
ſtate of the country at periods ſomewhat diſtant 
from one another. The progreſs is frequently 
ſo gradual, that, at near periods, the improve- 
ment is not only not ſenſible, but from the de- 
clenſion either of certain branches of induſtry, or 
of certain diſtricts of the country, things which 
ſometimes happen though the country in general 


be in great, proſperity, there frequently ariſes a 
0 4 ſuſpicion, 
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ſuſpicion, that the riches and induſtry of the 


whole are decaying. 

THz annual produce of the land and ben of 
England, for example, js certainly much greater 
than it was, a little more than a century ago at 
the reſtoration of Charles II. Though, at pre- 
ſent, few people, I believe, deubt of this; yet 
during this period, five years have ſeldom paſſed 
away in which ſome book or pamphlet has not 


been publiſhed, written too with ſuch abilities 
as to gain ſome authority with the public, and 


pretending to demonſtrate that the wealth of the 
nation was faſt declining, that the country was 


depopulated, agriculture neglected, manufactures 


decaying, and trade undone. Nor have theſe 
publications been all party pamphlets, the 


. wretched offspring of falſchood and venality, 


Many of them have been written by very candid 
and very intelligent people ; who wrote nothing 
but what they believed, and for no other reaſon 
but becauſe they believed it. 

Tux annual produce of the land and labour of 
England again, was certainly much greater at the 


W e than we can ſuppoſe it to have been 
about an hundred years before, at the acceſſion of 


Elizabeth. At this period too, we have all rea- 
ſon to believe, the country was much more ad- 
vanced in improvement, than it had been about a 
century before, towards the cloſe of the diſſen- 
ſions between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
Even then it was, probably, in a better condition 
than it had been at the Norman conqueſt, and at 
the 9 conqueſt, than during the confuſion 


of 
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riod, it was certainly a more improved country — 


than at the invaſion of Julius Cæſar, when its in- 
habitants were nearly in the ſame ſtate with the 
ſavages in North America. 

In each of thoſe periods, however, there was 
not only much private and public profuſion, 
many expenſive and unneceſſary wars, great per- 
verſion of the annual produce from maintaining 
productive to maintain unproductive hands; but 
ſometimes, in the confuſion of civil diſcord, ſuch 
abſolute waſte and deſtruction of ſtock, as might 
be ſuppoſed, not only to retard, as it certainly 
did, the natural accumulation of riches, but to 
have left the country, at the end of the period, 
poorer than at the beginning. Thus, in the hap- 
pieſt and moſt fortunate period of them all, that 
which has paſſed ſince the reſtoration, how many 
diſorders and misfortunes have occurred, which, 
could they have been foreſeen, not only the im- 
poveriſnment, but the total ruin of the country 
would have been expected from them? The fire 
and the plague of London, the two Dutch wars, 
the diſorders of the revolution, the war in Ireland, 
the four expenſive French wars of 1688, 1702, 
1742, and 1756, together with the two rebel- 
lions of 1715 and 1745. In the courſe of the 
four French wars, the 3 has contracted more 
than a hundred and forty-five millions of debt, 
over and above all the other extraordinary an- 
nual expence which they occaſioned, ſo that the 
whole cannot be computed at leſs than two hun- 
dred millions. So great a mare of the annual 
12 | produce 
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BOOK produce of the land and labour of the country; 
ig 0 has, ſince the revolution, been employed upon 
different occaſions, in maintaining an extraordi- 
nary number of unproductive SY But had 
not thoſe wars given this particular direction to 
ſo large a capital, the greater part of it would 
naturally have been employed in maintaining 
productive hands, whoſe labour would have re- 
placed, with a profit, the whole value of their 
conſumption. The value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country, would have 
been conſiderably increaſed by it every year, and 
every year's increaſe would have augmented ſti} 
more that of the following year. More houſes 
would have been built, more lands would have 
been improved, and thoſe which had been im- 
proved before would have been better cultivated, 
more manufactures would have been eſtabliſhed, 
and thoſe which had been eſtabliſhed before would 
have , been more extended; and to what height 
the real wealth and revenue of the country might, 
by this time, have been raiſed, it is not perhaps 
very eaſy even to imagine. 
=» Bur though the profuſion of government muſt, 
undavbtedly, have retarded the natural progreſs 
i of England towards wealth and improvement, it 
| hhaas not been able to ſtop it. The annual pro- 
i duce of its land and labour is, undoubtedly, | 
much greater at preſent than 1t was either at the A 
reſtoration or at the revolution. The capital, 1 
therefore, annually employed in cultivating this 
land, and in maintaining this labour, muſt like- 
wiſe be much greater. In the midſt of all the 
5 exactiong 
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exactions of government, this capital has been CHAP. 


filently and gradually accumulated by the private — 


frugality and good conduct of individuals, by 
their univerſal, continual, and uninterrupted ef- 
fort to better their own condition. It is this 


effort, protected by law and allowed by liberty to 
exert itſelf in the manner that is moſt advan- 
tageous, which has maintained the progreſs of 
England towards opulence and improvement in 
almoſt all former times, and which, it is to be 
hoped, will do ſo in all future times. England, 
however, as it has never been bleſſed with a very 
parſimonious government, ſo parſimony has at 


no time been the characteriſtical virtue of its in- 
habitants. It is the higheſt impertinence and 


preſumption, therefore, in kings and miniſters, 


to pretend to watch over the ceconomy of private 


people, and to reſtrain their expence, either by 
ſumptuary laws, or by prohibiting the importa- 
tion of foreign luxuries. They are themſelves 
always, and without any exception, the greateſt 
ſpendthrifts in the ſociety. Let them look well 
after their own expence, and they may ſafely truſt 


private people with theirs. If their own extra- 


vagance does not ruin the ſtate, that of their ſub- 


jects never will. 


As frugality increaſes, and prodigality dimi- 
niſhes the public capital, ſo the conduct of thoſe 


whoſe expence juſt equals their revenue, without 


either accumulating or encroaching, neither in- 


creaſes nor diminiſhes it. Some "a of ex 
pence, however, feem to contribute more to the 


THz 


OO of — opulence than others. 
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Book Tux revenue of an individual may be ſpent, 
KV 1 ; ; ; 

— eicher in things which are conſumed immediately, 
and in which one day's expence can neither alle- 
viate nor ſupport that of another; or it may be 
ſpent in things more durable, which can there- 
fore be accumulated, and in which every day's 
expence may, as he chuſes, either alleviate or 
ſupport and heighten the effect of that of the fol- 
lowing day. A man of fortune, for example, 

\ may either ſpend his revenue in a profuſe and 
ſumptuous table, and in maintaining a great 
number of menial ſervants, and a multitude of 
dogs and horſes; or contenting himſelf with a 
frugal table and few attendants, he may lay out 
the greater part of it in adorning his houſe or his 
country villa, in uſeful or ornamental buildings, 
in uſeful or ornamental furniture, in collecting 
books, ſtatues, pictures; or in things more fri- 
volous, jewels, baubles, ingenious trinkets of 
different kinds; or, what is moſt trifling of all, 
in amaſſing a great wardrobe of fine clothes, like 
the favourite and miniſter of a great prince who 
died a few years ago. Were two men of equal 
fortune to ſpend their revenue, the one chiefly in 
the one way, the other in the other, the magnifi- 

i] cence of the perſon whoſe expence had been 

4 chiefly in durable commodities, would be con- 

[i | tinually increaſing, every day's expence contri- 

buting ſomething to ſupport and heighten the 

effect of that of the following day: that of the 
other, on the contrary, would be no greater at 
the end of the period than at the beginning. 
The former too would, at the end of the period, 
8 be 
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be the richer man of the two. He would have c H A P. 


a ſtock of goods of ſome kind or other, which, — 


though it might not be worth all that it coſt, 
would always be worth ſomething. No trace or 
veſtige of the expence of the latter would remain, 
and the effects of ten or twenty years profuſion 
would be as completely annihilated as if they had 
never exiſted. 

As the one mode of expence | 1s more favour- 
able than the other to the opulence of an indivi- 
dual, ſo is it likewiſe to that of a nation. The 
houſes, the furniture, the clothing of the rich, 
in a little time, become uſeful to the inferior and 
middling ranks of people. They 'are able to 
purchaſe them when their ſuperiors grow weary 
of them, and the general accommodation of the 
whole people 1s thus gradually improved, when 


this mode of expence becomes univerſal among 


men of fortune. In countries which have long 


been rich, you will frequently find the inferior 


ranks of people in poſſeſſion. both of houſes and 
furniture perfectly good and entire, but of which 
neither the one could have been built, nor the 
other have been made for their uſe. What was 
formerly a ſeat of the family of Seymour, is now 


an inn upon the Bath road. The marriage-bed. 


of James the Firſt of Great Britain, which his 


Queen brought with her from Denmark, as a 
preſent fit for a ſovereign to make to a ſovereign, 


was, a few years ago, the ornament of an ale- 


houſe at Dunfermline. In ſome ancient cities, 


which either have been long ftationary, or have 


gone ſomewhat to decay, you will ſometimes 


"Bn. ſcarce 
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BOOK ſcarce find a ſingle houſe which could have been, 
. built for its preſent inhabitants. If you go into 


thoſe houſes too, you will frequently find many. 
excellent, though antiquated pieces of furniture, 


which are ſtill very fit for uſe, and which could 
f as little have been made for them. Noble pa- 
laces, magnificent villas, great collections of 
books, ſtatues, pictures, and other curioſities, are 
frequently both an ornament and an honour, not 
only to the neighbourhood, but to the whole 
country to Rack they belong. Verlailles is an 
ornament and an honour to France, Stowe and 
Wilton to England. Italy ſtill continues to 
command ſome ſort of veneration by the number 
of monuments of this kind which it poſſeſſes, 
though the weaith which produced them has de- 
cayed, and though the genius which planned 
them ſeems to be extinguiſhed, perhaps from not 
| having the ſame employment. 
Ul Tux expence too, which is laid out in durable 
commodities, is favourable, not only to accumu- 
lation, but to frugality. If a perſon ſhould at 
any time exceed in it, he can eaſily reform with- 
out expoſing himſelf to the cenſure of the pub- 
lic. To reduce very much the number of his 
ſervants, to reform his table from great profuſion 
to great frugality, to lay down his equipage after 
he has once ſet it up, are changes which cannot 
eſcape the obſervation of his neighbours, and 
which are ſuppoſed to imply ſome acknowledge- 
ment of preceding bad conduct. Few, there- in 
fore, of thoſe who have once been ſo unfortunate pt 
as to launch out too far into this ſort of expence, 
have 
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have afterwards the courage to reform, till ruin e in A f. 
and bankruptcy oblige them. But if a perſon . 


has, at any time, been at too great an expence in 
building, in furniture, in books or pictures, no 
imprudence can be inferred from his changing 


his conduct. Theſe are things in which further 
expence is frequently rendered unneceſſary by 


former expence ; and when a perſon ſtops ſhort, 


he appears to do ſo, not becauſe he has ex- 


ceeded his fortune, but becauſe he has ſatisfied 


his fancy. 
TRE expence, beſides, that is laid out in dura- 
ble commodities, gives maintenance, commonly, 


to a greater number of people, than that which 


is employed in the moſt profuſe hoſpitality. Of 


two or three hundred weight of proviſions, which 


may ſometimes be ſerved up at a great feſtival, 


one-half, perhaps, is thrown to the dunghill, and 


there is always a great deal waſted and abuſed. 
But if the expence of this entertainment had been 
emploved in ſetting to work mafons, carpenters, 
upholſterers, mechanics, &c. a quantity of pro- 
viſions, of equal value, would have been diſtri- 
buted among a ſtill greater number of people, 
who would have bought them in penny-worths 
and pound weights, and not have loſt or thrown 
away a ſingle ounce of them. In the one way, 
beſiles, this expence maintains productive, in the 


other unproductive hands. In the one way, 
therefore, it increaſes, in the other, it does nor 
increaſe, the exchangeable value of the annual 


produce of the land and labour of the country. 
I wouLp 
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SOS [word not, however, by all this be under- 
— ſtood to mean, that the one ſpecies of expence 
always betokens a more liberal or generous ſpirit 
than the other. When a man of fortune ſpends 
his revenue chiefly in hoſpitality, he ſhares the 
greater part of it with his friends and compa- 
nions; but when he employs it in purchaſing | 
ſuch durable commodities, he often ſpends the 


whole upon his own perſon, and gives nothing to e 

2 | any body without an equivalent. The latter þ 
» ſpecies of expence, therefore, eſpecially when di- t 
rected towards frivolous objects, the little orna- ſi 

ments of dreſs and furniture, jewels, trinkets, 5 

gewgaws, frequently indicates, not only a trifling, I 

but a baſe and ſelfiſn diſpoſition. All that I ND 

mean is, that the one ſort of expence, as it always 0 

occaſions ſome accumulation of valuable com- 0 

modities, as it is more favourable to private fru- * 

gality, and, conſequently, to the increaſe of the 2 

public capital, and as it maintains productive, rc 

rather than unproductive hands, conduces more 

than the other to the growth of public opulence, n 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of 8 al lent at Intereſt. 


(HE ſtock which is lent at intereſt is always CHAP. 
conſidered as a capital by the lender. He — 


expects that in due time it is to be reſtored to 
him, and that in the mean time the borrower is 
to pay him a certain annual rent for the uſe of it. 
The borrower may uſe it either as a capital, or 
as a ſtock reſerved for immediate conſumption. 
If he uſes it as à capital, he employs it in the 
maintenance of productive labourers, who repro- 
duce the value with a profit. He can, in this 
caſe, both reſtore the capital and pay the intereſt 
without alienating or encroaching upon any 
other ſource of revenue. If he uſes it as a ſtock 
reſerved for immediate conſumption, he acts the 
part of a prodigal, and diſſipates in the mainte- 
nance of the idle, what was deſtined for the ſup- 
port of the induſtrious. He can, in this caſe, 


neither reſtore the capital nor pay the intereſt, $8 


without either alienating or encroaching upon 
fome other ſource of revenue, ſuch as the pro- 
perty or the rent of land. 

TRE ſtock which is lent at intereſt i is, no doubt, 
occaſionally employed in both theſe ways, but in 
the former much more frequently than in the 
latter. The man who borrows in order to ſpend 
will ſoon be ruined, and he who lends to him 
will generally have occaſion to repent of his 

Vor. II, D folly, 
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er folly. To borrow or to lend for ſuch a purpoſe, 
 E==x— therefore, is in all caſes, where groſs uſury is out 


borrow it. 
great a quantity of goods, advanced to them 


of the queſtion, contrary to the intereſt of both 


Parties; and though it no doubt happens ſome- 


times that people do both the one and the other 


yet, from the regard that all men have for their 
own intereſt, we may be aſſured, that it cannot 


happen ſo very frequently as we are ſometimes 
apt to imagine. 
prudence, to which of the two ſorts of people he 
has lent the greater part of his ſtock, to thoſe 
who, he thinks, will employ it profitably, or to 
thoſe who will ſpend it idly, and he will laugh at 
you for propoſing, the queſtion, Even among 


| borrowers, therefore, not the people in the world 


moſt famous for frugalicy, the number of the 


frugal and induſtrious ſurpaſſes conſiderably that 


of the prodigal and idle. 

Tux only people to whom ſtock is commonly 
lent, without their being expected to make any 
very profitable uſe of it, are country gentlemen 
who borrow upon' mortgage. Even they ſcarce 
ever borrow merely to ſpend. What they bor- 
row, one may ſay, is commonly ſpent before they 
They have generally conſumed ſo 


upon credit by ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, that 
they find it neceſſary to borrow at intereſt in order 
to pay the debt. The capital borrowed replaces 
the capitals of thoſe ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, 
which the country gentlemen could not have re- 
placed from the rents of their eſtates. It is not 
properly borrowed in order to be ſpent, but in 

order 


Aſk any rich man of common 


* 


* 
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order to replace a N . which ag been | ſpent c H, AP. 


before: 2193 9 22M 

Al Mosr all loans at-intereſt' are made in mo- 
ney, either of paper, or of gold and ſilver. But 
what the borrower really wants, and what the 
lender readily ſupplies him with, is not the money, 
but the money's worth, or the goods which it 
can purchaſe. If he wants it as a ſtock for im- 
mediate conſumption, it is thoſe goods only 
which he can place in that ſtock. - If he wants it 
as a capital for employing induſtry, it is from 
thoſe goods only that the induſtrious can be fur- 
niſhed with the tools, materials, and mainte- 
nance, neceſfary for carrying on their work. By 
means of the loan, the lender, as it were, aſſigns 
to the borrower his right to a certain portion of 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, to be employed as' the borrower pleaſes. 

TRE quantity of ſtock, therefore, or, as it is 
commonly expreſſed, of money which can be lent 


at intereſt in any country, is not regulated by the 


value of the money, whether paper or coin, which 
ſerves as the inſtrument of the different loans made 
in that country, but by the value of that part of 
the annual produce, which, as ſoon as it comes 
either from the ground, or from the hands of the 
productive labourers, is deſtined not only for re- 
placing a capital, but ſuch a capital as the owner 
does not care to be at the trouble of employing 
himſelf. As ſuch capitals are commonly lent out 
and paid back in money, they conſtitute what is 
called the monied intereſt. It is diſtinct, not 
only from che landed, but from the trading and 

e manu- 
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B % A K manufactufing intereſts, 248 in theſe laſt the Owners 


themſelves employ their own capitals. Eyen in 
the monied intereſt; however, the money is, as it 


were, but the deed of aſſignment, which conveys 
from one hand to another thoſe capitals which the 
owners do not care to employ themſelves. - Thoſe 
capitals may be greater in almoſt any proportion, 
than the amount of the money which ſerves as the 
inſtrument of their conveyance; the ſame pieces 


of money ſucceſſively ſerving for many different 


loans, as well as for many different purchaſes. A, 
for example, lends to W a thouſand pounds, with 
which W immediately. purchaſes of B a thouſand 


pounds worth of goods. B having no occaſion 


for the money himſelf, lends the identical pieces 


to X, with which X immediately purchaſes of C 


another thouſand pounds worth of goods. C in 
the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon, lends 
them to Y, who again purehaſes goods with them 
of D. In this manner the ſame pieces, either of 


coin or of paper, may, in the courſe of a few 


days, ſerve as the inſtrument of three different 
loans, and of three different purchaſes, each of 


which is, in value, equal to the whole amount of 


thoſe pieces. What the three monied men A, B, 


and C, aſſign to the three borrowers, W, X, V. 
is the power of making thoſe purchaſes. In this 


power conſiſt both the value and the uſe of the 
loans. The ſtock lent by the three monied men, 
is equal to the value of the goods which can be 
purchaſed with it, and is three times greater than 
that of the money with which the purchaſes are 


made. Thoſe loans, however, may be all per- 
fectly 
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fectly well ſecured, the goods purchaſed by the c * AP. 
different debtors being ſo employed, as in due Wow 
time to bring back, with a profit, an equal value 
either of coin or of paper. And as the ſame 
pieces of money can thus ſerve as the inſtrument 
of different loans to three, or for the ſame reaſon, 
to thirty times their value, ſo they may likewiſe 
ſucceſlively ſerve as the inſtrument of repayment. 
A carirTaL lent at intereſt may, in this manner, 
be conſidered as an aſſignment from the lender to 
the borrower of a certain conſiderable portion of 
the annual produce; upon condition that the bor- 
rower in return ſhall, during the continuance of 
the loan, annually aſſign to the lender a ſmaller 
portion, called the intereſt; and at the end of it, 
a portion equally conſiderable with that which 
had originally been aſſigned to him, called the 
repayment. Though money, either coin or pa- 
per, ſerves generally as the deed of aſſignment 
both to the ſmaller, and to the more conſiderable 
portion, it is itſelf altogether different from what 
is aſſigned by it. 
1 proportion as that ſhare of the annual pro- 
tf duce which, as ſoon as it comes either from the 
f ground, or from the hands of the productive 1 
. bourers, is deſtined for replacing a capital, 
c creaſes in any country, what is called the mobel 
is intereſt naturally increaſes with it. The increaſe 
1e of thoſe particular capitals from which the owners 
lf wiſh to derive a revenue, without being at the 
x trouble of employing them themſelves, naturally 
in accompanies the general increaſe of capitals; or, 
rein other words, as ſtock increaſes, che quantity of 
1 | 'D3 ſtock | 5 
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'B 010 x ſtock to be lent at intereſt ee gradually greaer 
— and greater.. 

As the quantity of Rock to- be unn at intereſt 
5 iwer the intereſt, or the price which muſt be 
paid for the uſe of that ſtock, neceſſarily dimi- 5 
niſhes, not only from thoſe general cauſes which | 
make the market price of things commonly di- | 
miniſh as their quantity increaſes, but from other | 
cauſes which are peculiar to this particular caſe. | 
As capitals increaſe'in any country, the profits | 
which can be made by employing them neceſſa- 1 
rily diminiſh. It becomes gradually more and ö 
more difficult to find within the country a pro- 
fitable method of employing any new capital. 5 
There ariſes in conſequence a competition be- 5 
tween different capitals, the owner of one endea- 
vouting to get poſſeſſion ' of that employment 
which is occupied by another. But upon moſt 
occaſions he can hope to juſtle that other out of 
this employment, by no other means but by deal- 
ing upon more reaſonable terms. He muſt not 
only ſell what he deals in ſomewhat cheaper, but 
in order to get it to ſell, he muſt ſometimes too 
buy it dearer, The demand for productive la- 
bour, by the increaſe of the funds which are de- 
ſtined for maintaining it, grows every day greater 
| and greater, Labourers eaſily find employment, 
but the owners of capitals find it difficult to get 
Jabourers, to employ. Their competition raiſes 
the Wages, of labour, and ſinks the profits of 
ſtock. But when the profits which can be made 
by the uſe. of a capital are in this manner di- 


miniſhed, as it were, at both ends, the price 
which 
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- which can be paid for the uſe of it, that is, the c H A u. 
rate of intereſt, muſt e * dini — 
with them. 


Mx. Locke, Mr. Law, and Mr. Monteſquieu 


as well as many other writers, ſeem to have ima- 


gined that the increaſe of the quantity of gold 


and filver, in conſequence of the diſcovery of the 


Spaniſh Weſt Indies, was the real cauſe of the 
lowering of the rate of intereſt through the 
oreater part of Europe. Thoſe metals, they ſay, 


having become of leſs value themſelves, the uſe 


of any particular portion of them neceſſarily be- 


came of leſs value too, and conſequently the price 


which could be paid for it. This notion, which 


at firſt ſight ſeems ſo plauſible, has been ſo fully 


expoſed by Mr. Hume, that it is, perhaps, un- 
neceſſary to ſay any thing more about it. The 


following very ſhort and plain argument, how- 


ever, may ſerve to explain more diſtinctly the 
fallacy which ſcems to have miſled 2 gentle- 
men. 

Brokk the tene of the Spaniſh Weſt In- 
dies, ten per cent. ſeems to have been the com- 
mon rate of intereſt through the greater part of 
Europe. It has ſince that time in different coun- 
tries ſunk to ſix, five, four, and three per cent. 


Let us ſuppoſe that in every particular country 


the value of ſilver has ſunk preciſely in the ſame 


proportion as the rate of intereſt; and that in 


thoſe countries, for example, where intereſt has 


been reduced from ten to five per cent., the ſame 


quantity of ſilver can now purchaſe juſt half the 
quantity of goods which it could Have purchaſed 
D 4 beſdre. 
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* before. This ſuppoſition will not, I believe, be tl 
39 found any-where agreeable to the truth, but it is 7 


the moſt favourable to the opinion which we are q 
going to examine; and even {upon this ſuppoſi- tl 
tion it is utterly impoſſible that the lowering of a 
the value of ſilver could have the ſmalleſt ten- c 
dency to lower the rate of intereſt. If a hundred a 
pounds are in thoſe countries now of no more C 
value than fifty pounds were then, ten pounds t 
muſt now be of no more value than five pounds C 
were then. Whatever were the cauſes which c 
lowered the value of the capital, the ſame muſt p 
neceſſarily have lowered that of the intereſt, and 0 
exactly in the ſame proportion. The proportion it 
between the value of the capital and that of the n 
intereſt, muſt have remained the ſame, though v 
the rate had never been altered. By altering the Vi 
rate, on the contrary, the proportion between Ir 


| ' thoſe two values is neceſſarily altered. If a hun- W 
dred pounds now are worth no more than fifty 1 
i f | were then, five pounds now can be worth no more n 
i than two pounds ten ſhillings were then, By re- © 
j ducing the rate of intereſt, therefore, from ten to * 


greater, but their real value would be preciſely tt 
| - the | 


| five per cent., we give for the uſe of a capital, ei 
l, which is ſuppoſed to be equal to one-half of its c 
| former value, an intereſt which is equal to one= | TI 
ll fourth only of the value of the former intereſt. Ct 
Ii Ax increaſe in the quantity of ſilver, while * 
(i that of the commodities circulated by means of tl 
li it remained the ſame, could have no other effect 1 
Wi than to diminiſh the value of that metal. The al 
i nominal value of all forts of goods would be te 
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the me as before. They would be exchanged A r. 
W. 
for a greater number of pieces of ſilver; but the: 


quantity of labour which they could command, 
the number of people whom they could maintain 
and emplpy, would be preciſely the ſame. The 
capital of the country would be the ſame, though 
a greater number of pieces might be requiſite for 
conveying any equal portion of it from one hand 
to another. The deeds of aſſignment, like the 
conveyances of a verboſe attorney, would be more 


cumberſome, but the thing aſſigned would be 


precifely the ſame as before, and could produce 
only the ſame effects. The funds for maintain- 
ing productive labour being the ſame, the de- 
mand for it would be the ſame. Its price or 
wages, therefore, though nominally greater, 
would really be the ſame. They would be paid 
in a greater number of pieces of ſilver ; but they 
would purchaſe only the fame quantity of goods. 
The profits of ſtock would be the ſame both no- 
minally and really. The wages of labour are 
commonly computed by the quantity of ſilver 


which is paid to the labourer. When that is in- 


creaſed, therefore, his wages appear to be in- 
creaſed, though they may ſometimes be no greater 
than before. But the profits of ſtock are not 
computed by the number of pieces of ſilver with 


which they are paid, but by the proportion which 


thoſe pieces bear to the whole capital employed. 


Thus in a particular country five ſhillings a week 


are ſaid to be the common wages of labour, and 
ten per cent. the common profits of ſtock. But 


the whole capital of the country being the fame | 
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ge“ as before, the competition between the different 
1 capitals of individuals into which it was divided 


would likewiſe be the ſame. They would all 


trade with the ſame advantages and diſadvan- 


tages. The common proportion between capital 
and profit, therefore, would be the ſame, and 


conſequently the common intereſt of money; 


what can commonly be given for the uſe of mo- 
ney being neceſſarily regulated by what can com- 
monly be made by the uſe of it. 
Any increaſe in the quantity of commodities 
annually circulated within the country, while that 
of the money which circulated them remained 
the ſame, would, on the contrary, produce many 


other important effects, beſides that of raiſing the 


value of the money. The capital of the country, 


though it might nominally be the ſame, would 
really be augmented. It might continue to be 
expreſſed by the ſame quantity of money, but it 


would command a greater quantity of labour. 


The quantity of productive labour which it could 
maintain and employ would be increaſed, and 
conſequently the demand for that labour. Its 


wages would naturally riſe with the demand, and 


yet might appear to fink. They might be paid 
with a ſmaller quantity of money, but that ſmaller 
quantity might purchaſe a greater quantity of 


goods than a greater had done before. The 


profits of ſtock would be diminiſhed both really 
and in appearance. The whole capital of the 
country being augmented, the competition be- 
tween the different capitals of which it was com- 
_ poſed, would naturally be augmented along with 


it. 


it 


ft 
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i. 1 he owners of thoſe particular capitals cn 8 4 F. 
would be obliged to content themſelves with a „ 
ſmaller proportion of the produce of that labour 


which their reſpective capitals employed. The 


intereſt of money, keeping pace always with the 


profits of ſtock, might, in this manner, be greatly 


diminiſhed, though the value of money, or the 
quantity of goods which any particular ſum could 


purchaſe, was greatly augmented. 
In ſome countries the intereſt of money has 
been prohibited by law. But as ſomething can 


every- where be made by the uſe of money, ſome- 


thing ought every-where to be paid for the uſe of 
it. This regulation, inſtead of preventing, has 


been found from experience to increaſe the evil 


of uſury; the debtor being obliged to pay, not 


only for the uſe of the money, but for the' riſk 


which his creditor runs by accepting a compen- 
fation for that uſe. He 1s obliged, if one may 
ſay ſo, to inſure his creditor from the penalties 
of uſury. | 

In countries where intereſt 1s permitted, the 
law, in order to prevent the extortion of uſury, 
generally fixes the higheſt rate which can be 
taken without incurring a penalty, This rate 
ought always to be ſomewhat above the loweſt 
market price, or the price which is commonly 
paid for the uſe of money. by thoſe who can give 
the moſt undoubted ſecurity. If this legal rate 


| ſhould be fixed below the loweſt market rate, the 
effects of this fixation muſt be nearly the ſame as 
thoſe of a total prohibition of intereſt. The cre- 
ditor will not lend his money tor leſs than the uſe 


of 
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BOOK of it is worth, and the debtor muſt pay him for 
— the riſk which he runs by accepting the full value 
of that uſe. If it 1s fixed preciſely at the loweſt 
market price, it ruins with honeſt people, who 
reſpect the laws of their country, the credit of all 
thoſe who cannot give the very beſt ſecurity, and 
obliges them to have recourſe to exorbitant 
uſurers. In a country, ſuch as Great Britain, 
where money is lent to government at three per 
cent. and to private people upon good ſecurity 
at four, and four and a half, the preſent legal 

rate, five per cent., is, perhaps, as proper as any. 
TER legal rate, it is to be obſerved, though it 
ought to be fomewhat above, ought not to be 
much above the loweſt market rate. If the legal 
rate of intereſt in Great Britain, for example, was 
fixed ſo high as eight or ten per cent., the greater 
part of the money which was to be lent, would be 
tent to prodigals and projectors, who alone would 
be willing to give this high intereſt. Sober 
people, who will give for the uſe of money no 
more than a part of what they are likely to make 
by rhe uſe of it, would not venture into the com- 
petition. A great part of the capital of the 
country would thus be kept out of the hands 8 
which were moſt likely to make a profitable and M + 
advantageous uſe of it, and thrown into thoſe | 
which were moſt likely to waſte and deſtroy it. b 
Where the legal rate of intereſt, on the contrary, b 
is fixed but a very little above the loweſt market 
rate, ſober people are univerſally preferred, as 
borrowers, to prodigals and projectors. The b 
* who lends money gets nearly as much 
intereſt 
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intereſt from the former as he dares to'take from © . AF. 
the latter, and his money is much ſafer in the — 


hands of the one ſet of people, than in thoſe of 
the other. A great part of the capital of the 
country is thus thrown into the hands in- which 
it is moſt likely to be employed with advantage. 


No law can reduce the common rate of intereſt 


below the loweſt ordinary market rate at the time 
when that law is made. Notwithſtanding the 
edict of 1766, by which the French king at- 
tempted to reduce the rate of intereſt from five 
to four per cent., money continued to be lent in 


France at five per cent., the law being evaded in 


ſeveral different ways. 

Tux ordinary market price of land, it is to be 
obſerved, depends every-where upon the ordinary 
market rate of intereſt, The perſon who has a 


capital from which he wiſhes to derive a revenue, 


without taking the trouble to employ it himſelf, 
deliberates whether he ſhould buy land with it, 
or lend it out at intereſt. The ſuperior ſecurity 
of land, together with ſome other advantages 


which almoſt every-where attend upon this ſpecies 
of property, will generally diſpoſe him to con- 


tent himſelf with a ſmaller revenue from land, 
than what he might have by lending out his mo- 
ney at intereſt, Theſe advantages are ſufficient 
to compenſate a, certain difference of revenue; 


but they will compenſate a certain difference 
only; and if the rent of land ſhould fall ſhort of 


the intereſt of money by a greater difference, no- 
body would buy land, which would ſoon reduce 
its ordinary price, On the contrary, if the ad- 
e vantages 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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BOOK vantages ſhould much more than compenſate the 

x difference, every body would buy land, which 
again would ſoon raiſe its ordinary price. When , 
intereſt was at ten per cent., land was commonly 
fold for ten and twelve years purchaſe. As in- 
tereſt ſunk to fix, five, and four per cent., the 
price of land roſe to twenty, five and twenty, and 
thirty years purchaſe. The market rate of inte- 
reſt is higher in France than in England; and 
the common price of land is lower. In England 
it commonly ſells at thirty ; in France at twenty 1 
years purchaſe, | 
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Of the different Employment of Capitals. n 
HOUGH all capitals are deſtined for the rl 
maintenance of productive labour only, n 
yet the quantity of that labour, which equal ca- es 
pitals are capable of putting into motion, varies 
extremely according to the diverſity of their em- fa 
ployment; as does likewiſe the value which that re 
employment adds to the annual produce of the be 
land and labour of the country. | ne 
A capITAL may be employed in four different de 
ways: either, firſt, in procuring the rude produce ne 
annually required for the uſe and conſumption of 7 
0 


the ſociety; or, ſecondly, in manufacturing and 


preparing that rude produce for immediate uſe and 
2 conſumption; ; 
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conſumption; or, thirdly, in tranſporting either Cc. HA, 
the rude or manufactured produce from the places —, 


where they abound to thoſe where they are want- 
ed; or, laſtly, in dividing particular portions of 
either into ſuch ſmall parcels as ſuit the occa- 
ſional demands of thoſe who want them. In the 
firſt way are employed the capitals of all thoſe 
who undertake the improvement or cultivation 
of lands, mines, or fiſheries ;- in the ſecond, thoſe 
of all maſter manufacturers; in the third, thoſe 
of all wholeſale merchants; and in the fourth, 
thoſe of all retailers. It is difficult to conceive 
that a capital ſhould be employed in any way 
which may not be claſſed under ſome one or other 
of thoſe four. 

Each of thoſe four methods of employing a 
capital is eſſentially neceſſary either to the exiſt- 
ence or extenſion of the other three, or to the ge- 
neral conveniency of the ſociety. | 

UNnLzss a capital was employed in furniſhing 
rude produce to a certain degree of abundance, 
neither manufactures nor trade of any kind could 
exiſt. 

UNLEss a Capital was employed in manu- 
facturing that part of the rude produce which 
requires a good deal of preparation before it can 
be fit for uſe and conſumption, it either would 
never be produced, becauſe there could be no 
demand for it; or if it was produced ſponta- 
neouſly, it would be of no value in exchange, 
and could add nothing to the wealth of the 
ſociety. 
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THE NATURE AND CAUSES or 
UNnLEss a capital was employed in tranſport- 


I. . . i | 
. ing, either the rude or manufactured produce, 


from the places where it abounds to thoſe where 


it is wanted, no more of either could be produced 


than was neceſſary for the conſumption of the 
neighbourhood. The capital of the merchant 
exchanges the ſurplus produce of one place for 
that of another, and thus encourages the induſtry 
and increaſes the enjoyments of both, 

UxLkss a capital was employed in breaking 


and dividing certain portions either of the rude 


or manufactured produce, into fuch ſmall parcels 
as ſuit the occaſional demands of thoſe who want 
them, every man would be obliged to purchaſe 
a greater quantity of the goods he wanted, than 
his immediate occaſions required. If there was 
no ſuch trade as a butcher, for example, every 
man would be obliged to purchaſe a whole ox or 
a whole ſheep at a time. This would generally 
be inconvenient to the rich, and much more fo 
to the poor. If a poor workman was obliged to 
purchaſe a month's or ſix month's proviſions at a 
time, a great part of the ſtock which he employs 


as a capital in the inſtruments of his trade, or 


in the furniture of his ſhop, and which yields him 
a revenue, he would be forced to place in that 


part of his ſtock which is reſerved for immediate 


conſumption, and which yields him no revenue. 


Nothing can be more convenient for ſuch a per- 


ſon than to be able to purchaſe his ſubſiſtence 
from day to day, or even from hour to hour, as he 
wants it. He is thereby enabled to employ almoſt 
his whole ſtock as a capital. He is thus enabled 

to 
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to furniſh work to a greater value, and the profit, CH 4 b. 
which he makes by it in this way, much more — 


than compenſates the additional price which the 
profit of the retailer impoſes upon the goods. 
The prejudices of ſome political writers againſt 
ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, are altogether. 'with- 
out foundation. So far is it from 3 neceſ- 
fary, either to tax them, or to reſtrict ee num- 
bers, that they can never be multiplied ſo as to 
hurt the public, though they may ſo as to hurt 
one another. The quantity of grocery goods, 
for example, which can be fold in a particular 
town, is limited by the demand of that town 
and its neighbourhood. The capital, therefore, 
which can be employed in the grocery trade can- 
not exceed what is, ſufficient to purchaſe that 
quantity. If this capital is divided between two 
different grocers, their competition will tend to 
make both of them {ſell cheaper, than if it were 
in the hands of one only: and if it were divided 
among twenty, their competition would be juſt 


to much the greater, and the chance of their 


combining together, in order to raiſe the price, 
juſt ſo much the leſs. Their competition might 


perhaps ruin ſome of themſelves; but to take care 


of this is the buſineſs of the parties concerned, 
and it may ſafely be truſted to their diſcretion. 
It can never hurt either the conſumer, or the 
producer; on the contrary, it muſt tend to make 
the retailers both ſell cheaper and buy dearer, 


than if the whole trade was monopolized by one 


or two perſons. Some of them, perhaps, may 
ſometimes decoy a weak cuſtomer to puy what 
Vol. II. * he 
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B 9 K he has no occaſion for. This evil, however, 9 
1 of too little importance to deſerve the public at- 


tention, nor would it neceſſarily be prevented by 
reſtricting their numbers. It is not the multi- 
tude of ale-houſes, to give the moſt ſuſpicious 
example, that occaſions a general diſpoſition to 
drunkenneſs among the common people; but 


that diſpoſition ariſing from other cauſes neceſ- 


ſarily gives 8 to a multitude of ale- 
houſes. 

Taz perſons whoſe. TW are employed in 
any of thoſe four ways are themſelves productive 
labourers. Their labour, when properly di- 
rected, fixes and realizes itſelf in the ſubject or 
vendible commodity upon which it is beſtowed, 
and generally adds to its price the value at leaſt 
of their own maintenance and conſumption, 
The profits of the farmer, of the manufacturer, 
of the merchant, and retailer, are all drawn from 


the price of the goods which the two firſt pro- 
duce, and the two laſt buy and ſell. Equal ca- 


pitals, however, employed in each of thoſe four 
different ways, will immediately put into motion 


very different quantities of productive labour, and 


augment too in very different proportions the va- 
lue of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the ſociety to which they belong. | 
Tux capital of the retailer replaces, together 
with its profits, that of the merchant of whom he 


purchaſes goods, and thereby enables him to 
continue his buſineſs. The retailer himſelf is 


the only productive labourer whom it imme- 


diately employs. In his profits conſiſts the 


0 | Whole 


val 
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Fr 


L whole value which its employment adds to the c . A p. 


annual produce of the land and labour of the . 


ſociety . 
Tux capital of the wholefale merchant replaces, 


together with their profits, the capitals of the 
farmers and manufacturers of whom he purchaſes 
the rude and manufactured produce which he 
deals in, and thereby enables them to continue 


their reſpective trades. It is by this ſervice 


chiefly that he contributes indirectly to ſupport 
the productive labour of the ſociety, and to in- 
creaſe the value of its annual produce. His ca- 


pital employs too the ſailors and carriers who 


tranſport his goods from one place to another, 
and it augments the price of thoſe goods by the 
value, not only of his profits, but of their wages. 
This is all the productive labour which it imme- 
diately puts into motion, and all the value which 
it immediately adds to the annual produce. Its 


operation in both theſe reſpects is a good deal 


ſuperior to that of the capital of the retailer. 
Part of the capital of the maſter manufacturer 
is employed as a fixed capital in the inſtruments 
of his trade, and replaces, together with its pro- 
fits, that of ſome other artificer of whom he pur- 
chaſes them. Part of his circulating capital is 
employed in purchaſing materials, and replaces, 
with their profits, the capitals of the farmers and 
miners of whom he purchaſes them. But a great 
part of it is always, either annually, or in a much 


ſhorter period, diſtributed among the different 
workmen whom he employs. It augments the 


value of thoſe materials by their wages, and by 
E 2 ä 
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vo O K their maſters profits upon the whole ſtock of 


II. 


u Wages, materials, and inſtruments of trade em- 


ployed i in the buſineſs. It puts immediately into 
motion, therefore, a much greater quantity of 
productive labour, and adds a much greater value 
to the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the ſociety, than an equal capital in the hands of 


any wholeſale merchant. 


No equal capital puts into motion a | (greater 
quantity of productive labour than that of the 
farmer. Not only his labouring ſervants, but 
his labouring cattle, are productive labourers. 
In agriculture too, nature labours along with man; 


and though her labour coſts no expence, its pro- 
duce has its value, as well as that of the moſt ex- 


penſive workmen. The moſt important opera- 
tions of agriculture ſeem intended not ſo much 
to increaſe, though they do that too, as to direct 
the fertility of nature towards the production oſ 


the plants moſt profitable to man. A field over- 


grown with briars and brambles may frequently 
produce as great a quantity of vegetables as the 
beſt cultivated vineyard or corn feld. Plant- 
ing and tillage frequently regulate more than they 
animate the active fertility of nature; and aſter 


all their labour, a great part of the work always 


remains to be done by her. The labourers and 
labouring cattle, therefore, employed in agri- 
culture, not only occaſion, like the workmen in 
manufactures, the reproduction of a value equal 
to their own conſumption, or to the capital which 
employs them, together with its owners profits; 


but of a much greater value, Over and above 


the 
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the capital of the farmer and all its profits, they C HAP. 
regularly occaſion the reproduction of the rent of Gwynn 


the landlord. This rent may be conſidered as 
the produce of thoſe powers of nature, the uſe 
of which the landlord lends to the farmer. It is 
greater or ſmaller according to the ſuppoſed ex- 
tent of thoſe powers, or, in other words, accord 
ing to the ſuppoſed natural or improved fertility 
of the land. It is the work of nature which re- 
mains after deducting or compenſating every 
thing which can be regarded as the work of man. 
It is ſeldom leſs than a fourth, and frequently 
more than a third of the whole produce, No 
equal quantity of productive labour employed in 
manufactures can ever occaſion ſo great a repro- 
duction. In them nature does nothing: man 
does all; and the reproduction muſt always be in 
proportion to the ſtrength of the agents that oc- 
caſion it. The capital employed in agriculture, 
therefore, not only puts into motion a greater 
quantity of productive labour than any equal 
capital employed in manufactures, but in pro- 
portion too to the quantity of productive labour 
which it employs, it adds a much greater value 
to the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country, to the real wealth and revenue of its 
inhabitants. Of all the ways in which a capital 
can be employed, it is by far the moſt advan- 
tageous to the ſociety. 

| Pen capitals employed in the agriculture and 
in the retail trade of any ſociety, muſt always 


reſide within that ſociety. Their employment is 


confined almoſt to a preciſe. ſpot, to the farm, 
| E 3 and 
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BOOK and to the ſhop of the retailer. They muſt gene- 
233 rally too, though there are ſome exceptions to this, 


belong to reſident members of the ſociety. 
TE capital of a wholeſale merchant, on the 


contrary, ſeems to have no fixed or neceſſary re- 


ſidence any-where, but may wander about from 
place to place, according as it can Ny buy 
cheap or ſell dear. 1 
TE capital of the manufacturer muſt no doubt 
reſide where the manufacture is carried on; but 


where this ſhall be is not always neceſſarily deter- 


mined. It may frequently be at a great diſtance 
both from the place where the materials grow, 
and from that where the complete manufacture 
is conſumed. Lyons is very diſtant both from 
the places which afford the materials of its ma- 
nufactures, and from thoſe which conſume them. 


The people of faſhion in Sicily are clothed in 
ſilks made in other countries, from the mate- 


rials which their own produces. Part of the 
wool of Spain 1s manufactured in Great Britain, 
and ſome part of that cloth is afterwards ſent back 
to Spain. 

WuHeTHER the merchant whoſe capital exports 
the ſurplus produce of any ſociety be a native or 
a foreigner, is of very little importance. If he is 
a foreigner, the number of their productive la- 


bourers is neceſſarily leſs than if he had been a 


native by one man only; and the value of their 
annual produce, by the profits of that one man. 
The ſailors or carriers whom he employs may ſtill 
belong indifferently either to his country, or to 
their . or to ſome third country, in the 


ſame 


ti 
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plus produce equally with that of a native, by ex- 
changing it for ſomething for which there is a 


demand at home. It as effectually replaces the 


capital of the perſon who produces that ſurplus, 


and as effectually enables him to continue his 


buſineſs; the ſervice by which the capital of a 
wholeſale merchant chiefly contributes to ſupport 
the productive labour, and to augment the value 
of the annual produce of the ſociety to which he 
belongs. 

Ir is of more conſequence that the capital of 
the manufacturer ſhould reſide within the coun- 


try. It neceſſarily puts into motion a greater 


quantity of productive labour, and adds a greater 
value to the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the ſociety. It may, however, be very 
uſeful to the country, though it ſhould not reſide 
within it. The capitals of the Britiſh manu- 
facturers who work up the flax and hemp annu- 
ally imported from the coaſts of the Baltic, are 
ſarely very uſeful to the countries which produce 
them. Thoſe materials are a part of the ſurplus 


produce of thoſe countries which, unleſs it was 


annually exchanged for ſamething which is in de- 
mand there, would be of no value, and would 


| ſoon ceaſe to be produced. The merchants who 


export it, replace the capitals of the people who 
produce it, and thereby encourage them to con- 
tinue the production; and the Britiſn manufac- 


turers replace the capitals of thoſe merchants. 
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capital of a foreigner gives a value to their ſur- wy 
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pure, the capital employed in manufactures 
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A PARTICULAR Country, in the-ſame manner 
as à particular perſon, may frequently not have 
capital fufficient both to improve and cultivate 
all its lands, to manufacture and prepare their 
whole rude produce for immediate uſe and con- 
fumption, and to tranſport the ſurplus part either 
of the rude or manufactured produce to thoſe 
diſtant markets where it can be exchanged for 
tomething for which there is a demand at home. 
The inhabitants of many different parts of Great 
Britain have not capital ſufficient to improve and 
cultivate all their lands. The wool of the ſouth- 
ern counties of Scotland is, a great part of it, 
after a long land carriage through very bad roads, 
manufactured in Yorkſhire, for want of a capital 
to manufacture it at home. There are many 
little manufacturing towns in Great Britain, of 
which the inhabitants have not capital ſufficient 
to tranſport the produce of their own induſtry to 


thoſe diſtant markets where there is demand and 


conſumption for it. If there are any merchants 
among them, they are properly only the agents 


of wealthier merchants who reſide in ſome of the 


greater commercial cities. 1 5 

Wren the capital of any country is not ſuffi- 
cient for all thoſe three purpoſes, in proportion 
as a greater ſhare of it is employed in agricul- 
ture, the greater will be the quantity of pro- 
ductive labour which it puts into motion within 


the country; as will likewiſe be the value which 
its employment adds to the annual produce of 


the land and labour of the ſociety. After agri- 
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puts into motion the greateſt quantity of pro- Ar. 


ductive labour, and adds the greateſt value to the 


annual produce. That which is employed in the 


trade of exportation, has the leaſt effect of any of 
the three. 

Tux country, indeed which has not capital 
ſufficient for all thoſe three purpoſes, has not 
arrived at that degree of opulence for which it 
ſeems naturally deſtined. To attempt, however, 
prematurely, and with an inſufficient capital, to 
do all the three, is certainly not the ſhorteſt way 
for a ſociety, no more than it would be for an 
individual, to acquire a ſufficient one. The 
capital of all the individuals of a nation, has its 
limits in the ſame manner as that of a ſingle indi- 


vidual, and is capable of executing only cer“ 


tain purpoſes. The capital of all the individuals 
of a nation is increaſed in the ſame manner as 


that of a ſingle individual, by their continually 


accumulating and adding to it whatever they fave 


out of their revenue. It is likely to increaſe the 


faſteſt, therefore, when it is employed in the way 
that affords the greateſt revenue to all the inha- 
bitants of the country, as they will thus be en- 
abled to make the greateſt ſavings. But the 
revenue of all the inhabitants of the country is 
neceſſarily in proportion to the value of the annual 

produce of their land and labour. A 
IT has been the principal cauſe of the rapid 
progreſs of our American colonies towards wealth 
and greatneſs, that almoſt their whole capitals 
have hitherto been employed in agriculture. 
They have no manufactures, thoſe houſehold and 
coarler 
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BOOK coarſer manufactures excepted which neceſſarily 
* oY accompany the progreſs of agriculture, and 
which are the work of the women and children 
in every private family. The greater part both 
of the exportation and coaſting trade of Ame- 
rica, is carried on by the capitals of merchants 
who reſide in Great Britain. Even the ſtores 
and warehouſes from which goods are retailed in 
ſome provinces, particularly in Virginia and Ma- 
ryland, belong many of them to merchants who 
reſide in the mother country, and afford one of 
the few inſtances of the retail trade of a ſociety 
being carried on by the capitals of thoſe who are 
not reſident members of it. Were the Ameri- 
cans, either by combination or by any other ſort 
of violence, to ſtop the importation of Euro- 
pean manufactures, and, by thus giving a mo- 
nopoly to ſuch of their own countrymen as could 
manufacture the like goods, divert any conſi- 
derable part of their capital into this employ- 
ment, they would retard inſtead of accelerating 
the further increaſe in the value of their annual 
roduce, and would obſtruct inſtead of promot- 
ing the progreſs of their country towards real 
wealth and greatneſs, This would be ſtill more 
the caſe, were they to attempt, in the ſame man- 
ner, to monopolize to themſelves their whole 
exportation trade. 

TRE courſe of human proſperity, indeed, ſeems 
ſcarce ever to have been of fo long continuance 
as to enable any great country to acquire capital 
ſufficient for all thoſe three purpoſes; unleſs, 
perhaps, we give credit to the wonderful ac- 

counts 
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ly counts of the wealth and cultivation of China, Ar. 
nd of thoſe of ancient Egypt, and of the ancient „ 
en WW fate of Indoſtan. Even thoſe three countries, 
th the wealthieſt, according to all accounts, that 
ever were in the world, are chiefly renowned for 
their ſuperiority in agriculture and manufac- 
tures. They do not appear to have been emi- 
7 nent for foreign trade. The ancient Egyptians 
had a ſuperſtitious antipathy to the ſea; a ſuper. 


DN 


4x ſtition nearly of the fame kind prevails among 
; the Indians; and the Chineſe have never excelled 
. in foreign commerce. The greater part of the 


ſurplus produce of all thoſe three countries ſeems 
to have been always exported by foreigners, who 


F gave in exchange for it ſomething elſe for which 
i they found a demand there, frequently gol d _ 
; ſilver. E 


Ir is thus that the ſame capital will in | any 
country put into motion a greater or ſmaller 
quantity of productive labour, and add a greater 
'or ſmaller value to the annua] produce of its 
land and labour, according to the different pro- 
portions in which it is employed in agriculture, 
manufactures, and wholeſale trade. The differ- 
ence too 1s very great, according to the different 
ſorts of wholeſale trade in which any part of it is 
employed. f 

' ALL wholeſale trade, all buying in order to 
ſell again by wholeſale, may be reduced to three 
different ſorts. The home trade, the foreign 

trade of conſumption, and the carrying trade. 
The home trade is employed in purchaſing in one 
part of the ſame country, and ſelling in another, 


oh... A x * 


BOO x the produce of the induſtry of that country. 
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— comprehends both the inland and the coaſting 


trade. The foreign trade of conſumption is em- 
ployed in purchaſing foreign goods for home 
conſumption. The carrying trade is employed 
in tranſacting the commerce of foreign countries, 


or in carrying the ſurplus produce of one to an- 
other. 

Tur capital which is employed in purchaſing 
in one part of the country, in order to ſell in an- 
other the produce of the induſtry of that country, 
generally replaces by every ſuch operation two 
diſtinẽt capitals that had both been employed in 
the agriculture or manufactures of that country, 
and thereby enables them to continue that em- 
ployment. When it ſends out from the reſidence 
of the merchant a certain value of commodities, 
it generally brings back in return at leaſt an equal 
value of other commodities. When both are the 


produce of domeſtic induſtry, it neceſſarily re- 


places by every ſuch operation two diſtinct ca- 
pitals, which had both been employed in ſupport- 
ing productive labour, and thereby enables them 
to continue that ſupport. The capital which 
ſends Scotch manufactures to London, and brings 


back Engliſh corn and manufactures to Edin- 


burgh, neceſſarily replaces, by every ſuch ope- 
ration, two Britiſh capitals which had both been 


employed in the 1 or manufactures of 


Great Britain. 

Fx capital employed in Perebegsg fojeig 
goods for home-confurmption, when this W 
18 Pa with the produce of domeſtic induſtry, 
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replaces too, by every ſuch operation, two dif. CHAP. 
tinct capitals: but one of them only is employed 5 
in ſupporting domeſtic induſtry. The capital 
which ſends Britiſn goods to Portugal, and 
brings back Portugueſe goods to Great Britain, 
replaces by every ſuch operation only one Britiſh 
; capital, The other is a Portugueſe one. Though 

the returns, therefore, of the foreign trade of 
„ | conſumption ſhould be as quick as thoſe of the 
home-trade, the capital employed in- it will give 
but one half the encouragement to the e 
ö or productive labour of the country. 2434 
Bur the returns of the foreign trade of con- 
famption are very ſeldom ſo quick as thoſe of the 
home- trade. The returns of the home-trads 
generally come in before the end of the year, 
and ſometimes three or four times in the year. 
The returns of the foreign trade of conſumption 
ſeldom come in before the end of the year, and 
ſometimes not till after two or three years. A 
capital, therefore, employed in the home. trade 
will ſometimes make twelve operations, or be 
ſent out and returned twelve times, before a ca- 
pital employed in the foreign trade of conſump- 
tion has made one. If the capitals are equal, 
therefore, the one will give four and twenty - 
times more encouragement and ſupport to the 
induſtry of the country than the other. 

Taz foreign goods for home-conſumption may 
ſometimes be purchaſed, not with the produce of 
domeſtic induſtry, but with ſome other foreign 
goods. Theſe laſt, however, muſt have been 
purchaſed either immediately wh the produce 
| of 


F 
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BOOK of domeſtic induſtry, or with ſomething elſt | 
1 that had been purchaſed with it; for, the caſe of 
war and conqueſt excepted, foreign goods can 

never be acquired, but in exchange for ſome- 

thing that had been produced at home, either 
immediately, or after two or more different ex- 
changes. The effects, therefore, of a capital 
employed in ſuch a round- about foreign trade of 
conſumption, are, in every reſpect, the ſame as 

thoſe of one employed in the moſt direct trade of 

the ſame kind, except that the final returns are 

likely to be ſtill more diſtant, as they muſt de- 

pend upon the returns of two or three diſtinct 

foreign trades. If the hemp and flax of Riga are 
Purchaſed with the tobacco of Virginia, which 

had been purchaſed with Britiſh manufactures, 

the merchant muſt wait for the returns of two 

diſtin& foreign trades before he can employ the 

ſame capital in repurchaſing a like quantity. of 
Britiſh manufactures. If the tobacco of Virgi- 

nia had been purchaſed, not with Britiſh manu- 
factures, but with the ſugar and rum of Jamaica 

which had been purchaſed with thoſe manu- 
factures, he muſt wait for the returns of three. 

If thoſe two or three diſtinct foreign trades ſhould 

happen to be carried on by two or three diſtinct 
-merchants, of whom the ſecond buys the goods 

| imported by the firſt, and the third buys thoſe 
| imported by the ſecond, in order to export them 
again, each merchant indeed will in this cafe 
receive the returns of his own capital more 
quickly; but the final returns of the whole capi- 


tal employed in the trade will be Juſt as flow as 
| ever. 
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ever. Whether the whole capital employed in e HA. 
ſuch a round- about trade belong to one merchant 1 

or to three, can make no difference with regard 
to the country, though it may with regard to the 
particular merchants. Three times a greater 
capital muſt in both caſes be employed, in order 
to exchange a certain value of Britiſh manufac- 
tures for a certain quantity of flax and hemp, 
than would have been neceſſary, had the manu- 
factures and the flax and hemp been directly ex- 
changed for one another. The whole capital 
employed, therefore, in ſuch a round- about 
foreign trade of conſumption, will generally give 
leſs encouragement and ſupport to the produc- 
tive labour of the country, than an equal capital 
employed in a more direct trade of the ſame 
kind. | FIR | 
WHATEVER be the foreign commodity with 
which the foreign goods for home-conſumption 
are purchaſed, it can occaſion no eſſential differ- 
ence either in the nature of the trade, or in the 
encouragement and ſupport which 1t can give to 
the productive labour of the country from which 
It is carried on. If they are purchaſed with the 
gold of Brazil, for example, or with the filver- of 
Peru, this gold and filver, like the tobacco of 
Virginia, muſt have been purchaſed with ſome- 
thing that either was the produce of the induſtry 
of the country, or that had been purchaſed with 
ſomething elſe that was ſo. So far, therefore, 
as the productive labour of the country is con- 
cerned, the foreign trade of conſumption which 
is carried on by means of gold and ſilver, has all 
| 4 the 
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BO © k the advantages and all the .inconveniencies of any 
1. 


other equally round- about foreign trade of con- 
ſumption, and will replace juſt as faſt or juſt as 
flow the capital which is immediately employed 
in ſupporting that productive labour. It ſeems 
even to have one advantage over any other 
equally round- about foreign trade. The tranſ- 


portation of thoſe metals from one place to an- 


other, on account of their ſmall bulk and great 


value, is leſs expenſive than that of almoſt any 


other foreign goods of equal value. Their 
freight is much leſs, and their inſurance not 
greater; and no goods, beſides, are leſs liable 
to ſuffer by the carriage. An equal quantity of 
foreign goods, therefore, may frequently be pur- 
chaſed with a ſmaller quantity of the produce of 
domeſtic induſtry, by the intervention of gold 
and filver, than by that of any other foreign 
goods. The demand of the country may fre- 
quently, in this manner, be ſupplied more com- 
pletely and at a ſmaller expence than in any 
other. 


impoveriſh the country from which it is carried 


on, in any other way, I ſhall have occaſion to 
examine at great length hereafter, 


THrar part of the capital of any country which 


is employed in the carrying trade, is altogether 


withdrawn from ſupporting the productive la- 


bour of that particular country, to ſupport that 
of ſome fareign countries. 


Though it may re- 
place by every operation two diſtinct capitals, 


yet neither of them belongs to that particular 


8 country. 


Whether, by the continual exportation 
of thoſe metals, a trade of this kind is likely to 
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country. The capital of the Dutch merchant, c H a p. 


which carries the corn of Poland to Portugal, 
and brings back the fruits and wines of Portugal | 
to Poland, replaces by every ſuch operation two 
capitals, neither of which had been employed in 
ſupporting the productive labour of Holland; 
but one of them in ſupporting that of Poland, 
and the other that of Portugal. The profits 


only return regularly to Holland, and conſtitute 


the whole addition which this trade neceſſarily 
makes to the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of that country. When, indeed, the car- 
rying trade of any particular country is carried 
on with the ſhips and ſailors of that country, that 
part of the capital employed in it which pays the 
freight, is diſtributed among, and puts into mo- 
tion, a certain number of productive labourers of 
that country. Almoſt all nations that have had 
any conſiderable ſhare of the carrying trade have, 
in fact, carried it on in this manner. The trade 
itſelf has probably derived its name from it, the 
people of ſuch countries being the carriers to 
other countries, It does not, however, ſeem 
eſſential to the nature of the trade that it ſhould 
be ſo. A Dutch merchant may, for example, 


employ his capital in tranſacting the commerce 


of Poland and Portugal, by carrying part of the 
ſurplus produce of the one to the other, not in 
Dutch, but in Britiſh bottoms. It may be pre- 
ſumed, that he actually does ſo upon ſome parti- 
cular occaſions. It is upon this account, however, 
that the carrying trade has been ſuppoſed pecu- 


larly advantageous to ſuch a country as Great 


Vol. II. F Britain, 
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BOOK Britain, of which the defence and ſecurity depend 
upon the number of its ſailors and fhipping. 


But the ſame capital may employ as many ſailors 
and ſhipping either in the foreign trade of con- 
ſumption, or even in the home-trade, when car- 
ried on by coaſting veſſels, as it could in the 
carrying trade. The number of ſailors and 
ſhipping which any particular capital can employ, 
does not depend upon the nature of the trade, 


but partly upon the bulk of the goods in propor- 
tion to their value, and partly upon the diſtance 


of the ports between which they are to be car- 
ried; chiefly upon the former of thoſe two cir- 
cumſtances. The coal- trade from Newcaſtle to 
London, for example, employs more ſhipping 
than all the carrying trade of England, though 
the ports are at no great diſtance. To force, 
therefore, by extraordinary encouragements, a 
larger ſhare of the capital of any country. into 
the carrying trade, than what would naturally go 
to it, will not always neceſſarily increaſe the ſhip- 
ping of that country. 

Tar capital, therefore, employed in the home- 
trade of any country will generally give encou- 
Tagement and ſupport to a greater quantity of 
productive labour in that country, and increaſe 
the value of its annual produce more than an equal 
capital employed in the foreign trade of con- 
ſumption: and the capital employed in this lat- 
ter trade has in both theſe reſpects a ſtill greater 
advantage over an equal capital employed in the 
carrying trade. The riches, and, ſo far as power 
Tm upon riches, the Power of my country, 
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muſt always be in proportion to the value of its a r. 
annual produce, the fund from which all taxes 
muſt ultimately be paid. But the great _ i 


of the political c οο my of every country, 1 
to increaſe the riches and power of that oc 
It ought, therefore, to give no preference nor 


ſuperior encouragement to the foreign trade of 


conſumption above the home- trade, nor to the 
carrying trade above either of the other two. It 
ought neither to force nor to allure into either of 
thoſe two channels, a greater ſhare of the capital 
of the country than what would ns flow 
into them of its own accord, . 

Each of thoſe different branche of ele; 
however, is not only advantageous, but neceſ- 
ary and unavoidable, when the courſe of things, 
without any conſtraint or violence, in in- 
troduces it. 

Wu the produce of any particular Bh | 
of induſtry exceeds what the demand of the 
country requires, the ſurplus muſt be ſent abroad, 
and exchanged for ſomething for which there is 
a demand at home. Without ſuch exportation, 
a part of the productive labour of the country 
muſt ceaſe, and the value of its annual produce 
diminiſh. The land and labour of Great Bri- 
tain produce generally more corn, woollens, 
and hard ware, than the demand of the home- 
market requires. The furplus part of them, 
therefore, muſt be ſent abroad, and exchanged 
for ſomething for which there is a demand at 
home. It is only by means of ſuch exportation, 
that this ſurplus can acquire a value ſufficient to 
4 F 2 com- 
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W 1 the labour and expence of producing 
— it. The neighbourhood of the ſea coaſt, and 


the banks of all navigable rivers, are advan- 
tageous ſituations for induſtry, only becauſe they 


facilitate the exportation and exchange of ſuch 


ſurplus produce for ſomething * ich is more 
in demand there. | 

Wurx the foreign: goods high are T5008 pur- 
chaſed with the ſurplus produce of domeſtic in- 


duſtry exceed the demand of the home-marker, | 


the ſurplus part of them muſt be ſent abroad 
again, and exchanged for ſomething more in 
demand at home. About ninety-ſix thouſand 
hogſheads of tobacco are annually purchaſed in 
Virginia and Maryland, with a part of the fſur- 


plus produce of Britiſh induſtry. But the de- 


mand of Great Britain does not require, per- 
haps, more than fourteen thouſand. If the 
remaining eighty- two thouſand, therefore, could 
not be ſent abroad and exchanged for ſomething 
more in demand at home, the importation of 
them muſt ceaſe. immediately, and with it the 
productive labour of all thoſe inhabitants of 
Great Britain, who are at preſent employed in 
preparing the goods with which theſe eighty- two 
thouſand hogſheads ar e annually purchaſed, 
Thoſe goods, which are part of the produce of 
the land and labour of Great Britain, having no 
market at home, and being deprived of that 
which they had abroad, muſt ceaſe to be pro- 
duced. The moſt round- about foreign trade of 
conſumption, therefore, may, upon ſome occa- 


ſions, be as neceſſary for ſupporting the produc- 
| tive 
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tive labour of the country, and the value of its CHA P. 


— 


annual produce, as the moſt direct. 
WIEN the capital ſtock of any country is in- 


creaſed to ſuch a degree, that it cannot be all 


employed in ſupplying the conſumption, and 
ſupporting the productive labour of that parti- 
cular country, the ſurplus part of it naturally 
diſgorges itſelf into the carrying trade, and is 
employed in performing the ſame offices to other 


countries. The carrying trade is the natural 


effect and ſymptom of great national wealth; but 
it does not ſeem to be the natural cauſe of it. 


Thoſe ſtateſmen who have been diſpoſed to fa- 


vour it with particular encouragements, ſeem to 
have miſtaken the effect and ſymptom for the 
cauſe, Holland, in proportion to the extent of 
the land and the number of its inhabitants, by 
far the richeſt country in Europe, has, accord- 
ingly, the greateſt ſhare of the carrying trade of 


Europe. England, perhaps the ſecond richeſt 


country of Europe, is likewiſe ſuppoſed to have 
a conſiderable ſhare of it; though what com- 
monly paſſes for the carrying trade of England) 


will frequently, perhaps, be found to be no more 


than a round-about foreign trade of conſump- 
tion. Such are, in a great meaſure, the trades 
which carry the goods of the Eaſt and Weſt In- 


dies, and of America, to different European 


markets. Thoſe goods are generally purchaſed 
either immediately with the produce of Britiſh 
induſtry, or with ſomething elſe which had been 
purchaſed with that produce, and the final re- 
turns of thoſe trades are generally uſed or con- 


| 1 rs ſumed 
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pOOK ſumed in Great Britain. The trade which is 
carried on in Britiſh bottoms between the dif- 


fore, where agriculture is the moſt profitable of 


ferent ports of the Mediterranean, and ſome trade 
of the ſame kind carried on by Britiſh merchants 
between the different ports of India, make, per- 
haps, the principal branches of what is properly 
the carrying trade of Great Britain. 

Tux extent of the home-trade and of the ca- 


pital which can be employed in it, is neceſſarily 


limited by the value of the ſurplus produce of all 
thoſe diſtant places within the country which 


have occaſion to exchange their reſpective pro- 


ductions with one another. That of the foreign 
trade of conſumption, by the value of the ſur- 
plus produce of the whole country and of what 
can be purchaſed with it. That of the carrying 
trade, by the value of the ſurplus produce of all 
the different countries in the world. Its poſſible 
extent, therefore, is in a manner infinite in com- 


pariſon of that of the other two, and is capable 


of abſorbing the greateſt capitals. 
TRE conſideration of his own private profit, is 
the ſole motive which determines the owner of 


any capital to employ it either in agriculture, in 


manufactures, or in ſome particular branch of 
the wholeſale or retail trade. The different 
quantities of productive labour which it may put 
into motion, and the different values which it 


may add to the annual produce of the land and 


labour of the ſociety, according as it is employed 
in one or other of thoſe different ways, never 
enter into his thoughts. In countries, there- 


all 
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all employments, and farming and improving the en ar. 


moſt direct roads to a ſplendid fortune, the ca- 9 


pitals of individuals will naturally be employed 
in the manner moſt advantageous to the whole 


ſociety. The profits of agriculture, however, 


ſeem to have no ſuperiority over thoſe of other 
employments in any part of Europe. Prejectors, 


indeed, in every corner of it, have within theſe 


few years amuſed the public with moſt magnifi- - 


cent accounts of the profits to be made by the 
cultivation and improvement of land. Without 
entering into any particular diſcuſſion of their 
calculations, a very ſimple obſervation may ſa- 
tisfy us that the reſult of them muſt be falſe. 
We ſee every day the moſt ſplendid fortunes that 
have been acquired in the courſe of a fingle life 
by trade and manufactures, frequently from a 
very ſmall capital, ſometimes from no capital. 
A ſingle inſtance of ſuch a fortune acquired by 
agriculture in the ſame time, and from ſuch a 
capital, has not, perhaps, occurred in Europe 


during the courſe of the preſent century. In all 


the great countries of Europe, however, much 
good land ſtill remains uncultivated, and the 
greater part of what is cultivated, 1s far from be- 
ing improved to the degree of which it is ca- 
pable. Agriculture, therefore, is almoſt every- 
where capable of abſorbing a much greater capi- 
tal than has ever yet been employed in it. What 
circumſtances-in the policy of Europe have given 
the trades which are carried on in towns ſo great 


an advantage over that which is carried on in the 


F % country, 
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BO O K country, that private perſons frequently find it 

won) More for their advantage to employ their capitals 
in the moſt diſtant carrying trades of Aſia and 
America, than in the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of the moſt fertile fields in their own neigh- 
bourhood, I ſhall endeavour to explain at full 
length in the two following books. 
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B O O W 
Of the different Progreſs of Opulence in 
different Nations. 
CHAT 1 
Of the natural Progreſs of Opulence. 


HE great commerce of every civilized ſo- 
ciety, 1s that carried on between the inha- 
bitants of the town and thoſe of the country. It 


produce, either immediately, or by the interven- 
tion of money, or of ſome ſort of paper which re- 
preſents money. The country ſupplies the town 
with the means of ſubſiſtence, and the materials 
of manufacture. The town repays this ſupply 
by ſending back a part of the manufactured pro- 
duce to the inhabitants of the country. The 
town, in which there neither is nor can be any 
reproduction of. ſubſtances, may very properly 
be ſaid to gain its whole wealth and ſubſiſtence 
from the country, We muſt not, however, 
upon this account, imagine that the gain of the 


| both are mutual and reciprocal, and the divi- 
ſion of labour is in this, as in all other caſes, 
advantageous to all the different perſons em- 


ployed in the various occupations into which it is 
ſubdi- 


B OO R 
III. 


— 


conſiſts in the exchange of rude for manufactured 


town is the loſs of the country. The gains of 
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BOOK ſubdivided. The inhabitants of the country 


purchaſe of the town a greater quantity of ma- 
nufactured goods, with the produce of a much 
ſmaller quantity of their own labour, than they 
muſt have employed had they attempted to pre- 


pare them themſelves. The town affords a mar- 


ket for the ſurplus produce of the country, or 
what is over and above the maintenance of the 
cultivators, and it is there that the inhabitants 
of the country exchange it for ſomething elſe | 
which is in demand among them. The greater 
the number and revenue of the inhabitants of 
the town, the more extenſive 1s the market which | 
it affords to thoſe of the country; and the more 
extenſive that market, it is always the more 


advantageous to a great number. The corn 


which grows within a mile of the town, ſells 
there for the ſame price with that which comes 
from twenty miles diſtance, But the price of 
the latter muſt generally, not only pay the ex- 
pence of raiſing and bringing it to market, but 


afford too the ordinary profits of agriculture to 


the farmer. The proprietors and cultivators of 


the country, therefore, which lies in the neigh- 


bourhood of the town, over and above the or- 
dinary profits of agriculture, gain, in the price 
of what they ſell, the whole value of the car- 
riage of the like produce that is brought from 
more diſtant parts, and they fave, beſides, the 
whole value of this carriage in the price of what 
they buy. Compare the cultivation of the lands 
in the neighbourhood of any conſiderable town, 
with that of thoſe which lie at ſome diſtance 
a from 


* 
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much the country is benefited by the commerce 
of the town. Among all the abſurd ſpeculations 
that have been propagated concerning the ba- 
lance of trade, it has never been pretended that 
either the country loſes by its commerce with the 
town, or the town by that with the country which 
maintains it. 

As ſubſiſtence is, in the nature of things, prior 
to conveniency and luxury, ſo the induſtry which 
procures the former, muſt neceſſarily be prior to 
that which miniſters to the latter. The cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the country, there- 
fore, which affords ſubſiſtence, muſt, neceſſarily, 
be prior to the increaſe of the town, which fur- 
niſnes only the means of conveniency and luxury. 
Itis the ſurplus produce of the country only, or 
what is over and above the maintenance of the 
cultivators, that conſtitutes the ſubſiſtence of 
the town, which can therefore increaſe only with 
the increaſe of this ſurplus produce. The town, 


indeed, may not always derive its whole ſub- 


ſiſtence from the country in its neighbourhood, 
or even from the territory to which it belongs, 
but from very diſtant countries; and this, 
though it forms no exception from the gene- 
ral rule, has occaſioned conſiderable variations 
in the progreſs of opulence in different ages and 
nations. 

Tnar order of things which neceſſity impoſes 
in general, though not in every particular coun- 
try, is, in every particulrr country, promoted by 
the natural inclinations of man. If human inſti- 


tutions 


75 
ſrom it, and you will eaſily ſatisfy yourſelf how c * p. 
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B Ge OK tutions had never thwarted thoſe natural inclina- 
tions, the towns could no-where have increaſed 


beyond what the improvement and cultivation 
of the territory in which they were ſituated could | 
ſupport; till ſuch time, at leaſt, as the whole of 
that territory was completely cultivated and im- 


proved. Upon equal, or nearly equal profits, 


moſt men will chuſe to employ their capitals 
rather in the improvement and cultivation of 
land, than either in manufactures or in foreign 
trade. The man who employs his capital in 
land, has it more under his view and command, 
and his fortune is much leſs liable to accidents, 
than that of the trader, who is obliged frequently | 
to commit it, not only to the winds and the 
waves, but to the more uncertain elements of | 


human folly and injuſtice, by giving great credits | 


in diſtant countries to men, with whoſe character 


and ſituation he can ſeldom be thoroughly ac- 


quainted. The capital of the landlord, on the 
contrary, which 1s fixed in the improvement of 
his land, ſeems to be as well ſecured as the nature 
of human affairs can admit of. The beauty of 
the country beſides, the pleaſures of a country 
life, the tranquillity of mind which it promiſes, 
and wherever the injuſtice of human laws does 


not diſturb it, the independency which it really 


affords, have charms that more or leſs attract 
every body; and as to cultivate the ground was 
the original deſtination of man, fo in every ſtage 
of his exiſtence he ſeems to retain a predilection 
for 9 primitive employment. 


* 
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WIThour the aſſiſtance of ſome artificers, in- c HA P. i 

deed, the cultivation of land cannot be carried 3 
on, but with great inconveniency and continual 
interruption. Smiths, carpenters, wheel-wrights, 
and plough-wrights, maſons, and bricklayers, 
tanners, ſhoe makers, and taylors, are people, 
whoſe ſervice the farmer has frequent occaſion 
for. Such artificers too ſtand, occaſionally, in 
need of the aſſiſtance of one another; and as their 
reſidence is not, like that of the farmer, ne- 
ceſſarily tied down to a preciſe ſpot, they natu- 
rally ſettle in the neighbourhood of one another, 
and thus form a ſmall town or village. The 
butcher, the brewer, and the baker, ſoon join 
them, rogether with many other artificers and 
retailers, neceſſary or uſeful for ſupplying their 


of | : . f 
: WW occaſional wants, and who contribute ſtill fur- 
15 ther to augment the town. The inhabitants of 
a the town and thoſe of the country are mutually 


Wi the ſervants of one another. The town is a con- 
tinual fair or market, to which the inhabitants of 


4 4 ö 
k the country reſort, in order to exchange their 
4 rude for manufactured produce. It is this com- 


merce which ſupplies the inhabitants of the town 
7 WY both wich the materials of their work, and the 
means of their ſubſiſtence. The quantity of the 


ns finiſhed work which they ſell to the inhabitants 
- of the country, neceſſarily regulates the quan- 
- tity of the materials and proviſions which they 


buy. Neither their employment nor ſubſiſtence, 
i therefore, can augment, but in proportion to the 
augmentation of the demand from the country 
for finiſhed work; and this demand can augment 
| | wy 


7 
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BOOK only in proportion to the extenſion of improve- 


IH. 


ment and cultivation. Had human inſtitutions, 
therefore, never diſturbed the natural courſe of 
things, the progreſſive wealth and increaſe of the 
towns would, in every political ſociety, be con- 
ſequential, and in proportion to the improvement 
and cultivation of the territory or country. | 

IN our North American colonies, where un- 
cultivated land is {till to be had upon eaſy terms, 
no manufactures for diſtant ſale have ever yet 
been eſtabliſned in any of their towns: When 
an artificer bas acquired a little more ſtock than 
is neceſſary for carrying on his own bufineſs in 
ſupplying the neighbouring country, he does 
not, in North America, attempt to eftabliſh with 
it a manufacture for more diſtant ſale, but em- 


ploys it in the purchaſe and improvement of un- 


cultivated land. From artificer he becomes 
planter, and neither the large wages nor the eaſy 


ſubſiſtence which that country affords to arti- 


ficers, can bribe him rather to work for other 
people than for himſelf. He feels that an artifi- 
cer is the ſervant of his cuſtomers, from whom 
he derives his ſubſiſtence; but that a planter who 
cultivates his own land, and derives his neceſſary 
ſubſiſtence from the labour of his own family, 
1s really: a Were and independent of all the 
world. 


IN countries, on the contrary, where there is 


either no uncultivated land, or none that can be 


had upon eaſy terms, every artificer who has ac- 
- quired more ſtock than he can employ in the oc- 


cafional Jobs of the neighbourhood, endeavours to 
prepare 


vis e r fied O% trans 
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prepare work for more diſtant ſale. The ſmith © * 
erects ſome ſort of iron, the weaver ſome ſort of 


linen or woollen manufactory. Thoſe different 
manufactures come, in proceſs of time, to be 
gradually ſubdivided, and thereby improved and 
refined in a great variety of ways, which may 
eaſily be conceived, and which it is therefore un- 
neceſſary to explain any furt er. 

In ſeeking for employment to a capital, manu- 
factures are, upon equal or nearly equal profits, 
naturally preferred to foreign commerce, for the 
ſame reaſon that agriculture is naturally preferred 
to manufactures. As the capital of the landlord 
or farmer is more ſecure than that of the manu- 
facturer, ſo the capital of the manufacturer, be- 
ing at all times more within his view and com- 
mand, is more ſecure than that of the foreign 
merchant. In every period, indeed, of every ſo- 
ciety, the ſurplus part both of the rude and ma- 
nufactured produce, or that for which there is 
no demand at home, muſt be ſent abroad in 
order to be exchanged for ſomething for which 
there is ſome demand at home. But whether 
the capital, which carries this ſurplus produce 
abroad, be a foreign or a domeſtic one, is of 
very little importance. If the ſociety has not 
acquired ſufficient capital both to cultivate all 
its lands, and to manufacture in the completeſt 
manner the whole of its rude produce, there is 
even a conſiderable advantage that that rude 
produce ſhould be exported by a foreign capi- 
tal, in order that the whole ſtock of the ſociety 
may be employed in more uſeful purpoſes. The 

9 | wealth 
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BOOK wealth of ancient Egypt, that of China and Ink 
3 doſtan, ſufficiently demonſtrate that a nation may 
attain a very high degree of opulence, though 
the greater part of its exportation trade be car- 
ried on by foreigners. The progreſs of our 
North American and Weſt Indian colonies would 
have been much leſs rapid, had no capital but - 
what belonged to themſelves been employed in 
exporting their, ſurplus produce. | 
. _ AccoRpDinG to the natural courſe of things, 
therefore, the greater part of the capital of every 0, 
ing ſociety is, firſt, directed to agriculture, 
growing ty 18, 7 o agricuiture, 
afterwards to manufactures, and laſt of all to 
foreign commerce. This order of things is fo } 
very natural, that in every ſociety that had any V 
territory, it has always, I believe, been in ſome 
degree obſerved. Some of their lands muſt have ¶ Rc 
q been cultivated before any conſiderable towns M8 gre 
b | could be eſtabliſhed, and ſome ſort of coarſe in- MF 1! 
I: duſtry of the manufacturing kind muſt have been ¶ erc 
carried on in thoſe towns, before they could well the 
think of mer themſelves in foreign com- Tb 
meree. left 
Bur though this natural order of hings- muſt Eu 
have taken place in ſome degree in every ſuch {Were 
ſociety, it has in all the modern ſtates of Eu- into 
rope, been, in many reſpects, entirely inverted. Du 
The foreign commerce of ſome of their cities chic 
has introduced all their finer manufactures, or Mquir 
ſuch as were fit for diſtant ſale ; and manufactures of t 
and foreign commerce together, have given birth ther 
to the principal improvements of agriculture. {MWwhe 


'T he manners and cuſtoms - which the nature of with 
| their V 
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their original government toduces;; and which cH A P. 


remained after that government was greatly al- 
tered, neceſſarily forced them into this unnatural 
and r order. gin 650901 


CHAP, II. 


Of the Diſcouragement of Agriculture in the ancient 
State of Europe n be Fall of the Roman 
Empire. | 


HEN the German and Scythian nations 

over-ran the weſtern provinces of the 
Roman empire, the confuſions which followed fo 
great a revolution laſted for ſeveral centuries. 
The rapine and violence which the barbarians ex- 
erciſed againſt the ancient inhabitants, interrupted” 
the commerce between the towns and the country. 
The towns were deſerted, and the country was 
left uncultivated, and the weſtern provinces of 
Europe, which had enjoyed a conſiderable de- 
gree of opulence under the Roman empire, ſunk; 


into the loweſt ſtate of poverty and barbariſm. 


During the continuance of thoſe confuſions, the 
chiefs and principal leaders of thoſe nations, ac- 


quired or uſurped to themſelves the greater part 


of the lands of thoſe countries. A. great part of 
them was uncultivated; but no part of them, 
whether cultivated or uncultivated, was left 
without a proprietor. All of them were en- 

Vor. II. G 5 groſſed, 
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prietors. 


evil. They might ſoon have been divided 


ſucceſſion: the introduction of entails prevented 


ation. 


poſed equally dear to the father. This natural 
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groſſed, and the greater part by a few great pto- 


Tarts original engroſſing of a lands, 
though a great, might have been but a tranſitory 


again, and broke into ſmall parcels either by 
ſucceſſion or by alienation. The law of primo- 
geniture hindered them from being divided by 


their being broke into ſmall parcels * alien. Y 


WIEN land, like dit is 1 as 
the means only of ſubſiſtence and enjoyment, the || 
natural law of ſucceſſion divides it, like them, 
among all the children of the family ; of all of 
whom the ſubſiſtence and enjoyment may be ſup- 
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law of ſucceſſion accordingly took place among 
the Romans, who made no more diſtinction be- 
tween elder and younger, between male and fe- c: 
male, in the inheritance of lands, than we do in a 
the diſtribution of moveables. But when land p 
was conſidered as the means, not of ſubſiſtence tl 


merely, but of power and protection, it wa p 
thought better that it ſhould deſcend undivided Mt ri 


28 ©. *x4y 


to one. In thoſe diſorderly. times, every great ſu 


landlord was a ſort of petty prince. His tenant: 


were his ſubjects. He was their judge, and in th 

' ſome reſpects their legiſlator in peace, and their IM th 

leader in war. He made war according to his at 

own diſcretion, frequently againſt his neighbours, Ml rc 

and ſometimes againſt his ſovereign, The c-W pe 

curity of a landed eſtate, therefore, the protection o. 
4 which 
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which its owner could afford to thofe who al c n 4 r. 
on it, depended upon its greatneſs. To divide 3 


it was to ruin it, and to expoſe every part of it to 
be oppreſſed and ſwallowed up by the incurſions 
of its neighbours. The law of primogeniture, 
therefore, came to take place, not immediately, 
indeed, but in proceſs of time, in the ſucceſſion 
of landed eſtates, for the ſame reaſon that it has 
generally taken place in that of monarchies, 
though not always at their firſt inſtitution. That 
the power, and conſequently the ſecurity of the 
monarchy, may not be weakened by diviſion, it 

muſt deſcend entire to one of the children. To 
which of them ſo important a preference ſhall be 
given, mult. be determined by ſome general rule, 
founded not upon the doubtful diſtinctions of 
perſonal merit, but upon ſome plain and evident 
difference which can admit of no diſpute. 


Among the children of the ſame family, there 


can be no indiſputable difference but that of ſex, 


and that of age. The male ſex is univerſally 


preferred to the female; and when all other 


things are equal, the elder every where takes 


place of the younger. Hence the origin of the 
right of F and of what? is called lineal 


| ſucceſſion. 


Las frequently continue in force © Wg after 
the circumſtances, which firſt gave occaſion to 
them, and which could alone render them reaſon- 
able, are no more. In the preſent ſtate of Eu- 


rope, the proprietor of a ſingle acre of land is as 


perfectly ſecure of his poſſeſſion as the proprietor 
of a hundred thouſand. The right of primoge- | 
G 2 niture, . 
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6 = and as of all inſtitutions it is the fitteſt to ſup- 
port the pride of family diſtinctions, it is till 
lkely to endure for many centuries. In every 
other reſpect, nothing can · be more contrary to 
the real intereſt of a numerous family, than a 
right which, in order to enrich one, beggars all 
the reſt of the children. 

ENnTaiLs are the natural conſequences of the 
law of primogeniture. They were introduced to 
preſerve a certain lineal ſucceſſion, of which the 
law of primogeniture firſt gave the idea, and to 
hinder any part of the original eſtate from being 
carried out of the propoſed line either by gift, or 
deviſe, or alienation ; either by the folly, or by 
the misfortune of any of its ſucceſſive owners. 
They were altogether unknown to the Romans. 
Neither their ſubſtitutions, nor fideicommiſſes 
bear any reſemblance to entails, though ſome 
French lawyers have thought proper to dreſs the 
modern - inſtitution in the en, and garb of 
thoſe ancient ones. 

Waren great landed eſtates were a ſort of prin- 
cipalities, entails might not be unreaſonable. 
Like what are called the fundamental laws of 
ſome monarchies, they might frequently hinder 
the ſecurity of thouſands from being endangered 
by the caprice or extravagance of one man. But 
in the preſent ſtate of Europe, when ſmall as well 
as great eſtates derive their ſecurity from the 
laws of their country, nothing can be more com- 
plerely abſurd. They are founded upon the 
moſt abſurd of all 1 ſuppoſitions, the ſuppoſition 

that 
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that every ſucceſſive generation of men have not © HAT, 
an equal right to the earth, and to all that it 
poſſeſſes ; but that the property of the preſent 
generation ſhould be reſtrained and regulated ac- 
cording to the fancy of thoſe who died perhaps 
five hundred years ago. Entails, however, are 
ſtill reſpected through the greater part of Eu- 
rope, in thoſe countries particularly in which 
noble birth is a neceſſary qualification for the 
enjoyment either of civil or military honours. 

Entails are thought neceſſary for maintaining this 
excluſive privilege of the nobility to the great 
offices and honours of their country; and that 
order having uſurped one unjuſt advantage over 
the reſt of their fellow - citizens, leſt their poverty 
ſhould render it ridiculous, it is thought reaſon- 


g able that they ſhould have another. The com- 
mon law of England, indeed, is ſaid to abhor 
s perpetuities, and they are accordingly more re- 
; ſtricted there than in any other European mo- 
a narchy; though even England is not altogether 
without them. In Scotland more than one-fifth, 
: perhaps more than one-third part of the whole 
; lands of the country, are at preſent ſuppoſed to 
a be under ſtrict entail. 
10 GREAT tracts of uncultivated land were, in 
1 BW this manner, not only engroſſed by particular fa- 
K milies, but the poſſibility of their being divided 
1 again was as much as poſſible precluded for ever. 
© lt ſeldom happens, however, that a great pro- 
# prietor is a great improver. In the diſorderly 
times which gave birth to thoſe barbarous inſti- 


n tutions, the great proprietor was ſufficiently em- 
it ET | | G 3 „ 


26 


infancy he has been accuſtomed to have ſome 


comes to think of the improvement of land. 
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B o 0 x ployed in defending his own territories, or in ; 
82 extending his juriſdiction and authority over : 
thoſe of his neighbours. He had no leiſure to , 
attend to the cultivation and improvement of > 


land. When the eſtabliſhment of law and order Fr 
din chis ure, he often” Gunten the BY © 
inclination, and almoſt always the requiſite abili- 0 
ties. If the expence of his houſe and perſon . 
either equalled or exceeded his revenue, as it did t 
very frequently, he had no ſtock to employ in be 
this manner. If he was an ceconomiſt, he ge- al 
nerally found it more profitable to employ his 
annual ſavings in new purchaſes, than in the im- ſ 
provement of his old eſtate. To improve land g 
with profit, like all other commercial projects, yo 
requires an exact attention to ſmall ſavings and P! 
ſmall gains, of which a man born to a great for- " 
rune, even though naturally frugal, is very ſel- 2 
dom capable. The fituation of ſuch a perſon ” 
naturally diſpoſes him to attend rather to orna- W 
ment which pleaſes his fancy, than to profit for ; 


which he has ſo little occaſion. The elegance of 
his dreſs, of his equipage, of his houſe, and 
houſehold furniture, are objects which from his 


anxiety about. The turn of mind which this 
habit naturally forms, follows him when he 


He embelliſhes perhaps four or five hundred 
acres in the neighbourhood of his houſe, at ten 
times the expence which the land is worth after 
all his improvements; and finds that if he was 
to * his whole eſtate in the ſame manner, 
and 
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and he has little taſte for any other, he would be c Wu AP. 
a bankrupt before he had finiſhed the tenth part 3 


of it. There ſtill remain in both parts of the 
united kingdom ſome great eſtates which have 
continued without interruption in the hands of 
the ſame family ſince the times of feudal anarchy. 
Compare the preſent condition of thoſe eſtates 
with the poſſeſſions of the ſmall proprietors in 


their neighbourhood, and you will require no 
other argument to convince you how unfavour- 
able ſuch extenſive property is to improvement. 


Ir little improvement was to be expected from 
ſuch great proprietors, ſtill leſs was to be hoped 
for from thoſe who occupied the land under 
them. In the ancient ſtate of Europe, the occu- 
piers of land were all tenants at will. They 
were all or almoſt all ſlaves; but their ſlavery 
was of a milder kind than that known among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, or even in our 
Weſt Indian colonies. They were ſuppoſed to 
belong more directly to the land than to their 
maſter. They could, therefore, be ſold with it, 
but not ſeparately. They could marry, pro- 
vided it was with the conſent of their maſter; 
and he could not afterwards diſſolve the mar- 


| riage by ſelling the man and wife to different 


perſons. If he maimed or murdered any of 
them, he was liable to ſome penalty, though ge- 
nerally but to a ſmall one. They were not, 
however, capable of acquiring property. What- 
ever they acquired was acquired to their maſter, 
and he could take it from them at pleaſure. 
Whatever cultivation and improvement could be 

WU © carried 
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— carried on by their maſter. It was at his ex- 
pence. The ſeed, the cattle, and the inſtruments 

of huſbandry were all his. It was for his benefit. 

Such ſlaves could acquire nothing but their daily 
maintenance. It was properly the proprietor 
himſelf, therefore, that, in this caſe, occupied 

his own lands, and cultivated them by his own 
bondmen. This ſpecies of ſlavery ſtill ſubſiſts in 

Ruſſia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, 

and other parts of Germany, It 1s only 1n the 

weſtern and ſouth-weſtern provinces of Europe, fa 

that it has gradually been aboliſhed altogether. IT 

Bur if great improvements are ſeldom to be a 

expected from great proprietors, they are leaſt JM 7: 

of all to be expected when they employ {ſlaves c. 

for their workmen, The experience of all ages P 

and nations, I believe, demonſtrates that the tt 

work done by ſlaves, though it appears to coſt ti 


only their maintenance, is in the end the deareſt Þ IN 
of any, A perſon who can acquire no property, t 
can have no other intereſt but to eat as much, m 


and to labour as little as poſſible. Whatever fi 
work he does beyond what is ſufficient to pur- te 
chaſe his own maintenance, can be ſqueezed out " 
of him by violence only, and not by any intereſt b 


of his own. In ancient Italy, how much the p 
cultivation of corn degenerated, how unprofit- [ 
able it became to the maſter when it fell under t 
the management of ſlaves, is remarked by both il 
Pliny and Columella. In the time of Ariſtotle b 
it had not been much better in ancient Greece. ſ 


Speaking of the ideal republic deſcribed in the r 
* 8 3 | 
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laws of Plato, to maintain five thouſand idle e H b. 
men (the number of warriors ſuppoſed neceſſary 4 
for its defence) together with their women and 
ſervants, would require, he ſays, a territory of 
boundleſs extent and fertility, like the plains: of 
Babylon. | 
| Tas pride of man ehe him love to domi- 
n neer, and nothing mortifies him ſo much as to be 
in obliged to condeſcend to perſuade his inferiors. 
a, Wherever the law allows it, and the nature of 
18e the work can afford it, therefore, he will gene- 
e, nally prefer the ſervice of ſlaves to that of free- 

men. The planting of ſugar and tobacco can 

e afford the expence of ſlave cultivation. The 
& MW raiſing of corn, it ſeems, in the preſent times, 
s cannot. In the Engliſh colonies, of which the 
3 principal produce is corn, the far greater part of 
ie the work is done by freemen. The late reſolu- 
ſt tion of the Quakers in Pennſylvania to ſet at 
ſt liberty all their negro ſlaves, may ſatisfy us that 
7, their number cannot be very great. Had they 
1, made any conſiderable part of their property; 
r ſuch a reſolution could never have been agreed 
z to. In-our ſugar colonies, on the contrary, the 
it whole work is done by ſlaves, and in our to- 
t | bacco colonies a very great part of it. The 
e pirofits of a ſugar-plantation in any of our Weſt 
Indian colonies are generally much greater than 
r thoſe of any other cultivation that 1s known either 
h in Europe or America: And the profits of a to- 
e 


bacco plantation, though inferior to thoſe of 
ſugar, are ſuperior to thoſe of corn, as has al- 
ready been obſerved. Both can afford the ex- 
33 pPence 
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BOOK pence of ſlave cultivation, but ſugar can afford 
it ſtill better than tobacco. The number of 
fer negroes accordingly is much greater, in propor- il q 
tion to that of whites, in our ſugar than in our 
tobacco colonies. 


To the ſlave cultivators of ancient times, gra- uu 
dually ſucceeded a ſpecies of farmers known at be 
preſent in France by the name of Metayers. bet 
They are called in Latin, Coloni Partiarii, go 
They have been fo long in diſuſe in England or; 
that at preſent I know no Engliſh name for them, Et 
The proprietor furniſhed them with the ſeed, wi 
cattle, and inſtruments of huſbandry, the whole ab 
ſtock, in ſhort, neceſſary for cultivating the de 
farm. The produce was divided equally between Mt 
the proprietor and the farmer, after ſetting aſide on 
what was judged neceſſary for keeping up the for 
ſtock, which was reſtored to the proprietor when ho 

the farmer either quitted, or was turned out of an 
: the farm. rec 

Laxp occupied by ſuch tenants is properly ” 

cultivated at the expence of the proprietor, as ns 
J 


much as that occupied by ſlaves. There is, 
however, one very eſſential difference between 

them. Such tenants, being freemen, are ca- 15 
pable of acquiring property, and having a certain vn 
proportion of the produce of the land, they have a 


a plain intereſt that the whole produce ſhould be ha 
as great as poſſible, in order that their own pro- . 
| to 


portion may be ſo. A ſlave, on the contrary, | 
who can acquire nothing but his maintenance, Fr 
conſults his own eaſe by making the land pro- 3 
duce as little as poſſible over and above that 4 
main- 
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2rd 
of 


r. 
: zecount of the encroachments which the ſove- 


reign, always jealous of the great lords, gra- 
dually encouraged their villains to make upon 
their authority, and which ſeem at laſt to have 
been ſuch as rendered this ſpecies of ſervitude 
altogether inconvenient, that tenure in villanage 
gradually wore out through the greater part of 


d Europe. The time and manner, however, in 
p which ſo important a revolution was brought 
le © about, is one of the moſt obſcure points in mo- 
e dern hiſtory. The church of Rome claims great 
merit in it; and it is certain that ſo early as the 
je twelfth century, Alexander III, publiſhed a bull 
« or the general emancipation of ſlaves. Ir feems, 


however, to have been rather a pious exhorta- 
tion, than a law to which exact obedience was 
required from the faithful. Slavery continued 
to take place almoſt univerſally for ſeveral cen- 
turies afterwards, till it was gradually aboliſhed 
by the joint operation of the two intereſts above 
mentioned, that of the proprietor on the one 
hand, and that of the ſovereign on the other, 
A villain enfranchiſed, and at the ſame time 
allowed to continue in poſſeſſion of the land, 
having no ſtock of his own, could cultivate it 
only by means of what the landlord advanced 
to him, and muſt, therefore, have been what the 
French call a Metayer. 

Ir could never, however, be the intereſt even 
of this laſt ſpecies of cultivators to lay out, in the 
further 1 improvement of the land, any part of the 

little 


“ QI 


aintenance. It is probable that it was partly CHAP. 
upon Account of this advantage, and partly upon 3 
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could be brought out of it by means of the ſtock x 
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little ſtock which they might fave ſrom they 
own ſhare of the produce, becauſe the lord, whif 
laid out nothing, was to get one-half of whateveſf 
it produced. The tithe, which is but a tent 
of the produce, is found to be a very gren 
hindrance to improvement. A tax, therefore, 
which amounted to one-half, muſt have been an 
effectual bar to it. It might be the intereſt of 
a metayer to make the land produce as much a 


furniſhed by the proprietor; but it could never 
be his intereſt to mix any part of his own with it, 
In France, where five parts out of ſix of the 
whole kingdom are ſaid to be ſtill occupied by 
this ſpecies of cultivators, the proprietors com- bu 
plain that their metayers take every opportunity t 
of employing the maſter's cattle rather in carriage Pe. 


than in cultivation; becauſe in the one caſe they WM ”* 
get the whole profits to themſelves, in the other thi 
they ſhare them with their landlord. This ſpecies e 

co 


of tenants ſtill ſubſiſts in ſome parts of Scotland. 
They are called ſteel- bow tenants. Thoſe an- wi 
cient Engliſh tenants, who are ſaid by Chief 
Baron Gilbert and Doctor Blackſtone to have ac] 


been rather bailiffs of the landlord than farmers MW? 
properly ſo called, were probably of the fame M** 
kind, ks ſel 

To this ſpecies of tenancy ſucceeded, though be 
by very ſlow degrees, farmers properly ſo called, | I 


who cultivated the land with their own ſtock, 
paying a rent certain to the landlord. When bo 
ſuch farmers have a leaſe for a term of years, 
they may ſometimes find it for their intereſt to 

lay 
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Jay out part of their capital in the fibrelies im- © HA f. 
provement of the farm ; becauſe they may ſome- 3 0 
times expect to recover it, with a large profit, 
before the expiration of the leaſe. The poſſeſ- 
ſion even of ſuch farmers, however, was long 
extremely precarious, and ſtill is ſo in many parts 
of Europe. They could before the expiration of 
their term be legally outed of their leaſe, by a 


of 
new purchaſer; in England, even by the ficti- 
ic tious action of a common recovery. If they 


were turned out illegally by the violence of their 
maſter, the action by which they obtained re- 
he dreſs was extremely imperfect, It did not al- 
by vays re- inſtate them in the poſſeſſion of the land, 
but gave them damages which never amounted 


m- 
ity to the real loſs. Even in England, the country 
ge perhaps of Europe where the yeomanry has al- 
ey LE been moſt reſpected, it was not till about 


the 14th of Henry the VIIth that the action of 

ejectment was invented, by which the tenant re- 
d. covers, not damages only but poſſeſſion, and in 
which his claim is not neceſſarily concluded by 


n- 
of the uncertain deciſion of a ſingle aſſize. This 
ve action has been found fo effectual a remedy that, 


in the modern practice, when the landlord has 
occaſion to ſue for the poſſeſſion of the land, he 
feldom makes uſe of the actions which properly 
belong to him as landlord, the writ of right or 
1, | the writ of entry, but ſues in the name of his 
tenant, by the writ of ejectment. In England, 
therefore, the ſecurity of the tenant is equal to 
that of the proprietor. In England beſides a 
leaſe for life of forty ſhillings a year value is a 
n 
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BOOK freehold, and entitles the leſſee to vote for 4 
member of parliament; and as a great part of 


the yeomanry have freeholds of this kind, the 
whole order becomes reſpectable to their land. 


lords on account of the political conſideration 


which this gives them. There is, I believe, 
no-where in Europe, except in England, any in- 
ſtance of the tenant building upon the land «f 
which he had no leaſe, and truſting that the ho- 


nour of his landlord would take no advantage of 
ſo important an improvement. Thoſe laws and 
cuſtoms ſo favourable to the yeomanry, have 
perhaps contributed more to the preſent gran- 
deur of England, than all their boaſted regula- | 


tions of commerce taken together. 

Tux law which ſecures the longeſt leaſes againſt 
ſucceſſors of every kind is, ſo far as I know, 
peculiar to Great Britain. It was introduced 
into Scotland ſo early as 1449, by a law of James 
the IId. Its beneficial influence, however, has 
been much obſtructed by entails; the heirs of 
entail being generally reſtrained from letting 


| leaſes for any long term of years, frequently for 
more than one year. A late act of parliament 


has, in this reſpect, ſomewhat ſlackened their 
fetters, though they are ſtill by much too ſtrait. 
In Scotland, beſides, as no leaſehold gives a 
vote for a member of parliament, the yeomanry 


are upon this account leſs dern to theit | 


landlords than in England. 
Ix other parts of Europe, after it was found 
convenient to ſecure tenants both againſt, heirs 


and purchaſers, the term of their ſecurity was 


til 


* 


e jo © <« 
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{till limited to a very ſhort period; in France, 


deed, been lately extended to twenty-ſeven, a 
period ſtill too ſhort to encourage the tenant to 
make the moſt important improvements. The 


in. proprietors of land were aneiently the legiſlators 


ol of every part of Europe. The laws relating to 
10- BY land, therefore, were all calculated for what they 
off ſuppoſed the intereſt of the proprietor. It was 
nd BY for his intereſt, they had imagined, that no leafe 
Ve BY granted by any of his predeceſſors ſhould hinder 
n- BY him from enjoying, during a long term of years, 
la- the full value of his land. Avarice and injuſtice 
are always ſhott-ſighted, and they did not fore- 
nſt fee how much this regulation muſt obſtruct int- 
", | provement, and thereby hurt in the long. run the 
ed real intereſt of the landlord. 
es Tue farmers too, beſides paying the rent, were 


as anciently, it was ſuppoſed, bound to perform a 


of great number of ſervices to the landlord, whĩclr 
8 i were ſeldom either ſpecified in the leaſe, or rẽgu- 
or BY Hated by any preciſe rule, but by the uſe and 
nt want of the manor or barony. Theſe ſervices; 
ir WW therefore, being | almoſt entirely arbitrary, ſub-- 
t. jected the tenant to many vexations. In Scot» 
a land the abolition of all ſervices, not preciſely 
ſtipulated in the leaſe, has in the courſe of a few 
= years very much altered for the better the condi- 
tion of the yeomanry of that country. 
Tux public ſervices. to which the yeomanry- 
were., bound, were not leſs arbitrary than the 


private ones. To make and maintain the high 
| roads, 


1 
CHAP. 


II. 


| for example, to nine years from the commenee 
| ment of the leaſe. It has in that country, in- 
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B 001 K roads, a ſervitude which ſtill ſubſiſts, I believe, 
— every-where, though with different degrees of 


oppreſſion in different countries, was not the 
only one. When the king's troops, when his 
houſehold or his officers of any kind paſſed 
through any part of the country, the yeomanry 
were bound to provide them with horſes, car- 
riages, and proviſions, at a price regulated by 
the purveyor. Great Britain is, I believe, the 
only monarchy in Europe where the oppreſſion 
of purveyance has been entirely aboliſhed. It 
ſtill ſubſiſts in France and Germany, 

Tux public taxes to which they were ſubject 
were as irregular and oppreſſive as the ſervices. 
The ancient lords, though extremely unwilling 
to grant themſelves any pecuniary aid to their 
ſovereign, eaſily allowed him to tallage, as they 
called it, their tenants, and had not knowledge 
enough to foreſee how much this muſt in the end 
affect their own revenue. The taille, as it ftill 
ſubſiſts in France, may ſerve as an example of 
thoſe ancient tallages. It is a tax upon the ſup- 
poſed profits of the farmer, which they eſtimate 
by. the ſtock that he has upon the farm. It is 
his intereft, therefore, to appear to have as little 
as poſſible, and conſequently to employ as little 
as poſſible in its cultivation, and none in its im- 
provement. Should any ftock happen to accu- 
mulate in the hands of a French farmer, the taille 
is almoſt equal to a prohibition of its ever being 
employed upon the land. This tax beſides is 
ſuppoſed to diſhonour whoever is ſubject to it, 
and to degrade him below, not only the rank of 
à gen- 
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a gentleman, but that of a burgher, and who- 
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ever rents the lands of another becomes ſubjet k 


to it. No gentleman, nor even any burgher 
who has ſtock, will ſubmit to this degradation. 
This tax, therefore, not only hinders the ſtock 
which accumulates upon the land from being 


employed in its improvement, but drives away 
all other ſtock from it. The ancient tenths and 


fifteenths, ſo uſual in England in former times, 


ſeem, ſo far as they affected the land, to have 


been taxes of the ſame nature with the taille. 
Unper all theſe diſcouragements, little im- 


| provement could be expected from the occupiers 
of land. That order of people, with all the li- 


berty and ſecurity which law can give, muſt al- 
ways improve under great diſadvantages, The 
farmer compared with the proprietor, is as a mer- 
chant who trades with borrowed money compared 
with one who trades with his own. The ſtock of 
both may improve, but that of the one, with 


| only equal good conduct, muſt always improve 
more ſlowly than that of the other, on account 


of the large ſhare of the profits which is conſum- 
ed by the intereſt of the loan. The lands cul- 


| tivated by the farmer muſt, in the ſame man- 
ner, with only equal good conduct, be improved 


more flowly than thoſe cultivated by the proprie- 


tor; on account of the large ſhare of the pro- 


duce which is conſumed in the rent, and which, 


had the farmer been proprietor, he might have 


employed in the further improvement of the 
land. The ſtation of a farmer beſides is, from 
the nature of things, inferior to that of a pro- 

FL. is, | H Prietor. 
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00 K prietor. Through the greater part of Europe, 
== the yeomanry are regarded as an inferior rank of 


people, even to the better ſort of tradeſmen and 
mechanics, and in all parts of Europe to the 
great merchants and maſter manufacturers. It 
can ſeldom happen, therefore, that a man of any 


_ conſiderable ſtock ſhould quit the ſuperior, in 


order to place himſelf in an inferior ſtation, 
Even in the preſent ſtate of Europe, therefore, 
little ſtock is likely to go from any other pro- 


feſſion to the improvement of land in the way of 


farming. More does perhaps in Great Britain 
than in any other country, though even there the 
great ſtocks which are, in ſome places, employed 
in farming, have generally been acquired by 
farming, the trade, perhaps, in which of all 
others ſtock is commonly acquired moſt ſlowly, 
After ſmall proprietors, however, rich and great 
farmers are, in every country, the principal im- 
provers. There are more ſuch perhaps in Eng- 
land than in any other European monarchy. In 
the republican governments of Holland and of 


= ws TP TOPS... 


Berne in Switzerland, the farmers are ſaid to be C 
not inferior to thoſe of England. | 

Tux ancient policy of Europe was, over and „ 
above all this, unfavourable to the improvement 
and cultivation of land, whether carried on by n 
the proprietor or by the farmer; firſt, by the co 
general prohibition of the exportation of com pe 
without a ſpecial licence, which ſeems to have re 
been a very univerſal regulation; and ſecondly, co 


by the reſtraints which were laid upon the inland am 


commerce, not only of corn but of almoſt every div 
9 other 
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other part of the produce of the farm, by the CT 
abſurd laws againſt engroſſers, regraters, and wi | 
foreſtallers, and by the privileges of fairs and 
markets. It has already been obſerved in what 


manner the prohibition of the exportation of 
corn, together with ſome encouragement given 


in to the importation of foreign corn, obſtructed 
n. the cultivation of ancient Italy, naturally the 
e, moſt fertile country in Europe, and at that time 
o- the ſeat of the greateſt empire in the world. To 
of what degree ſuch reſtraints upon the inland com- 
1n merce of this commodity, joined to the general 
he W prohibition of exportation, muſt have diſcou- 
ed MW raged the cultivation of countries leſs fertile, and 
by lef favourably circumſtanced, it is not periggs 
all very caly to imagine. 

ly, / ; 

eat _ . 

5 . 
g- 

In 6 H A P. II. 

of 


* Of the Riſe and Progreſs of Cities and Ty, OWNS, 
after the Fall of the Roman Empire. 


HE inhabitants of cities and towns were, 
ent after the fall of the Roman empire, not 
by more favoured than thoſe of the country. They 


the conſiſted, indeed, of a very different order of 
or 8 people from the firſt inhabitants of the ancient 
aue republics of Greece and Italy. Theſe laſt were 
1% compoſed chiefly of the proprietors of lands, 
and among whom the public territory was originally 
er divided, and who found it convenient to build 
her H > = their 
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BONK their houſes in the neighbourhood of one ano. 
1:1, 

W—— ther, and to ſurround them with a wall, for the 

Aſter the fall of the 

Roman empire, on the contrary, the proprietors 

of land ſcem generally to have lived in fortified 

caſtles on their own eſtates, and in the midit of 


ſake of common defence. 


their own tenants and dependants, 


The towns 


were chielly inhabited by tradeſmen and mecha- 
nics, who. ſcem in thoſe days to have been of 


ſervile, or very ncarly of 


{erviie condition. 


The 


privileges which we find granted by ancient char- 
ters to the inhabitants of ſome of the principal 
towns in Europe, ſufficiently ſhew what they 
The people to whom 


were before thoſe grants. 
granted as a. e that they might give 


ic 18 


away their own daughters in marriage without 
the conſent of their lord, that upon their death 


their own children, 


and not their lord, ſhould 


ſucceed to their goods, and that they might diſ- 


pole 


of their own effects by will, muſt, before 


thoſe grants, have been either altogether, or very 
nearly in the ſame ſtate of villanage with the oc- 
cupiers of land in the country. 

Tru ſeem, indeed, to have been a very poor, 
mean ſet of people, who uſed to travel about 


with their goods irom place to place, and from | 


fair to fair, like the hawkers and pedlars of the 


prelent times. 


In all the different countries of 
Europe then, in the fame manner as in ſeveral of 


the Tartar governments of Aſia at preſent, taxes 
uſed to be levied upon the perſoas and goods of 
travellers, n they paſſed through certain ma- 


nors, 


when d 


they went over certain bridges, when 


they 
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they carried about their goods from place to place & 9 0 Ps. 


in a fair, when they erected in it a booth or 
all to ſell them in. Theſe different taxes were 
known in England. by the names of © paſſage, 
pontage, laſtage, and ſtallage. Sometimes the 
king, ſometimes a great lord, who had, it ſeems, 
upon ſome Veriſtas authority to do this, would 
grant to particular traders, to ſuch particularly 
as lived in their own demeſnes, a general exemp- 


tion from ſuch taxes. Such traders, though in 
other reſpects of ſervile, or very neatly. of ſer- 


vile condition, were upon this account called 


Free- traders. They in return uſually paid to 


their protector a ſort of annual poll-tax. In 
thoſe days protection was ſeldom granted without 


| a valuable conſideration, and this tax might, 


perhaps, be conſidered as compenſation for what 


their patrons might loſe by their exemption: from 
| other taxes. At firſt, both thoſe poll-raxes and 


thoſe exemptions ſcem to have been altogether 
perfonal, and to have affected only particular 


individuals, during eicher their, lives, or the 
| pleaſure of their protectors. In the very imper- 
fect accounts which have. been publiſhed from 
| Domeſday-book, of ſeveral of the rowns of Eng- 
land, mention is frequently made ſometimes of 


the tax which particular burghers paid, each of 


them, either ro the king, or to ſome other great 
lord, for this ſort of protection; and ſometimes 


of tne general amount only of all thoſe taxes *. 


* gee Brady's hiſtorical treatiſe of Cities and Burroughs, 
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Bur how ſervile ſoever may have been originally 


the condition of the inhabitants of the towns, it 


appears evidently, that they arrived at liberty and 
independency much earlier than the occupiers of 
land in the country. That part of the king's re- 
venue which aroſe from ſuch poll-taxes in any par- 
ticular town, uſed commonly to be let in farm, 
during a term of years for a rent certain, ſome- 
times to the ſheriff of the county, and ſometimes 
to other perſons. The burghers themſelves fre- 
quently got credit enough to be admitted to farm 
the revenues of this ſort which aroſe out of their 
own town, they becoming jointly and ſeverally 
anſwerable for the whole rent“. To let a farm 
in this manner was quite agreeable to the uſual 
economy of, I believe, the ſovereigns of all the 
different countries of Europe; who uſed fre- 
quently to let whole manors to all the tenants 
of thoſe manors, they becoming jointly and ſe- 
verally anſwerable for the whole rent; but in 
return being allowed to collect it in their own 
way, and to pay it into the king's exchequer by 
the hands of their own bailiff, and being thus 
altogether freed from the inſolence of the king's 


_ officers; a circumſtance in thoſe days regarded 


as of the greateſt importance. 

Ar firſt the farm of the town was probably 
let to the burghers, in the ſame manner as it 
had been to other farmers, for a term of years 
only. In proceſs of time, however, it ſeems to 


* See Madox Firma Burg], p. 18. alſo Hiſtory of the Ex- 
chequer, chap. 10. ſect. v. p. 223, firſt edition. 
| 1 have 
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have become the general practice to grant it to CHAP, 


payment having thus become perpetual, the ex- 
emptions, in return, for which it was made, na- 
turally became perpetual too. Thoſe exemptions, 
therefore, ceaſed to be perſonal, and could not 


afterwards be conſidered as belonging to indivi- 
| duals as individuals, but as burghers of a parti- 
cular burgh, which, upon this account, was 


called a Free burgh, for the ſame reaſon that 
they had been called Free-burghers or Free- 


traders. 


Alox with this grant, the important privi- 
leges above mentioned, that they might give 


away their own daughters in marriage, that their 


children ſhould ſucceed - to them, and that they 


might diſpoſe of their own effects by will, were 


generally beſtowed upon the burghers of the 
town to whom it was given. Whether ſuch 


@ privileges had before been uſually granted along 
with the freedom of trade, to particular burghers, 
Jas individuals, I know not. I reckon it not im- 
| probable that they were, though I cannot produce 
| any direct evidence of it. But however this may 


have been the principal attributes of villanage 
and ſlavery being thus taken away from them, 
they now, at leaſt, became really free in our pre- 


ſent ſenſe of the word Freedom. 


Nox. was this all. They were generally at the 


ſame time erected into a commonalty or corpo- 
ration, with the privilege of having magiſtrates 


and a town- council of their own, of making 


H 4 | byes 


| them in fee, that is for ever, reſerving a ren 
certain never afterwards to be augmented. The 


. my 
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' BOOK bye-laws for their own government, of building 


CL walls for their own defence, and of reducing all 
their inhabitants under a fort of military diſci- 
pline, by obliging them to watch and ward; 

that is, as anciently underſtood, to guard and 


defend thoſe walls againſt all attacks and ſur- 
priſes by night as well as by day. In England 
they were generally exempted from ſuit to the 
hundred and county courts; and all ſuch pleas 


as ſhould arife among them, the pleas of the 


crown excepted, were left to the deciſion of their 
own magiſtrates. In other countries much greater 


and more extenſive juriſdictions were frequently 


granted to them *. 


Ir might, probably, be neceſſary to grant to 


ſuch towns as were admitted to farm their own 
revenues, ſome fort of compulſive juriſdiction to 
oblige their own citizens to make payment. In 
thoſe diſorderly times it -might have been ex- 
tremely inconvenient to have left them to ſeek 
this fort of juſtice from any other tribunal. But 
it muſt ſeem extraordinary that the ſovereigns of 
all the different countries of Europe, ſhould have 
exchanged in this manner for a rent certain, 
never more to be augmented, that branch of 
their revenue, which was, perhaps, of all others 
the moſt likely to be improved by the natural 
courſe of things, without either expence or at- 
tention of their own: and that they ſhould, be- 


* See Madox Firma Burgi: See alſo Pfeffel in the remark- 
able events under Frederic II. and his ſucceſſors of the houſe 


ſides, 
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fides, have in this manner voluntarily erected a C HAPs £ 
ſort of independent republics in the heart of — 
their own dominions. 


In order to underſtand this, it awd be re- 
membered, that in thoſe days the ſovereign of 
perhaps no country in Europe was able to pro- 
tet, through the whole extent of his dominions, 
the weaker part of his ſubjects from the opprel- . 
ſion of the great lords. Thoſe whom the law 
could not protect, and who were not ſtrong enough. 
to defend themſelves, were obliged either to have 
recourſe to the protection of ſome great lord, 
and in order to obtain it to become either his. 
flaves or vaſſals; or to enter into a league of 
mutual defence for the common protection of 
one another. The inhabitants of cities and 
burghs, conſidered as ſingle individuals, had no 
power to defend themſelves; but by entering 
into a league of mutual defence with their neigh- 


bours, they were capable of making no con- 


temptible reſiſtance. The lords deſpiſed the 
burghers, whom they conſidered not only as of 
a different order, but as a parcel of emancipated 
ſlaves, almoſt of a different ſpecies from them- 
felves. The wealth of the burghers never failed 
to provoke their envy and indignation, and they 
plundered them upon every occaſion without 
mercy or remorſe. The burghers naturally hated 

and feared the lords. The king hated and feared 
them too; but though perhaps he might deſpiſe, 
he had no reaſon either to hate or fear the burgh- 
ers. Mutual intereſt, therefore, diſpoſed them 
to ſupport the king, and the king to ſupport 
them 
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BOOK them againſt the lords. They were the enemies 
W . x 5 | 
of his enemies, and it was his intereſt to render 
them as ſecure and independent of thoſe enemies 
as he could. By granting them magiſtrates of 
their own, the privilege of making bye-laws for 
their own government, that of building walls for 
their own defence, and that of reducing all their 
inhabitants under a fort of military diſcipline, he 
gave them all the means of ſecurity and inde- 
pendency of the barons which it was in his power 
to beſtow. Without the eſtabliſhment of ſome 
regular government of this kind, without ſome. 
authority to compel their inhabitants to act ac- 
cording to ſome certain plan or fyitem, no volun- 
tary league of mutual defence could either have 
afforded them any permanent ſecurity, or have 
enabled them to give the king any conſiderable ” 
ſopport. By granting them the farm of their r 
town in fee, he took away from thoſe whom he tl 
wiſhed to have for his friends, and, if one may Ml 
F fay ſo, for his allies, all ground of jealouſy and tl 
| ſuſpicion that he was ever afterwards to opprels fe 
| g them, either by raiſing the farm rent of their 
town, or by granting it to ſome other farmer. n 
Taz princes who lived upon the worſt terms 4 
with their barons, ſeem accordingly to have been u 
the- moſt liberal in grants of this kind to their tk 
burghs. King John of England, for example, b. 
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appears to have been a moſt munificent bene- 8 
factor to his towns *. Philip the Firſt of France tl 
Joſt all authority over his barons. Towards the m 


See Madox. 
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end of his reign, his ſon Lewis, known after- © 3 8 p. 
wards by the name of Lewis the Fat, conſulted, Cn” 


according to Father Daniel, with the biſhops of 
the royal demeſnes, concerning the moſt proper 
means of reftraining the violence of the great 
lords. Their advice conſiſted of two different 
propoſals. One was to erect a new order of ju- 
riſdiction, by eſtabliſhing magiſtrates and a town 
council in every conſiderable town of his de- 
meſnes. The other was to form a new militia, by 
making the inhabitants of thoſe towns, under the 
command of their own magiſtrates, march out 


upon proper occaſions to the aſſiſtance of the 


king. Ir is from this period, according to the 
French antiquarians, that we are to date the in- 
ſtitution of the magiſtrates and councils of cities 
in France. It was during the unproſperous 
reigns of the princes of the houſe of Suabia that 
the greater part of the free towns of Germany 
received the firſt grants of their privileges, and 
that the famous Hanſeatic league firſt became 
formidable *. | 

Taz militia of the cities ſeems, in thoſe times, 
not to have been inferior to that of the country, 
and as they could be more readily aſſembled 
upon any ſudden occaſion, they frequently had 
the advantage in their diſputes with the neigh- 
bouring lords. In countries, ſuch as Italy and 
Switzerland, in which, on account either of 
their diſtance from the principal ſeat of govern- 


ment, of the natural ftrength of the country 


See Pfeffel. 
: itſelf, 
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B i 0 K itſelf, or of ſome other reaſon, the ſovereigh 0 


1 came to loſe the whole of his authority, the Ia 
cities generally became independent republics, 


and conquered all the nobility in their neigh. th 
bourhood ; obliging them to pull down their * 
caſtles in the country, and to live, like other Ml 
peaceable inhabitants, in the city. This is the ll 
ſhort hiſtory of the republic of Berne, as well WW” 
as of ſeveral other cities in Switzerland. If you lc 
except Venice, for of that city the hiſtory. 16 5 
ſomewhat different, it is the hiſtory of all the “ 
conſiderable Italian republics, of which ſo great ar 
2 number aroſe and periſhed, between the end of bs 
the twelfth and 155 beginning of the ſixteenth 5 


century. | 4 
IN countries ſuch as France or England, where 


the authority of the ſovereign, though frequently 
very low, never was deſtroyed altogether, the th 
cities had no opportunity of becoming entirely | hs 
independent. They became, however, ſo con- 5 
ſiderable, that the ſovereign could impoſe no tax Nac 
upon them, beſides the ſtated farm- rent of the 
town, without their own conſent, They were, ot. 
therefore, called upon to ſend deputies to the i Po 
general aſſembly of the ſtates of the kingdom, Ml wa 
where they might join with the clergy and the of 
T barons in granting, upon urgent occaſions, ſome Ml th: 
extraordinary aid to the king. Being generally th. 
too more favourable to his power, their deputies ¶ pu 
ſeem, ſometimes, to have been employed by him ¶ cv 
as 2 counter-balance in thoſe aſſemblies to the in 
authority of the great lords, Hence the origin IM bit 


of 
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of the repreſentation of burghs in the ſtates gene- C: HAS 
ral of all great monarchies in Europe. | ö 

OkbR and good government, and along with _ 
them the liberty and ſecurity of individuals, 
were, in this manner, eſtabliſned in cities, at a 
time when the occupiers of land in the country 
were expoſed to every ſort of violence. But men 
in this defenceleſs ſtate naturally - content them- 
ſelves with their neceſſary ſubſiſtence; becauſe 
to acquire more might only tempt the injuſtice 
of their oppreſſors. On the contrary, when they 
are ſecure of enjoying the fruits of their induſtry, 


at . i 2 
of they naturally exert it to better their condition, 
h and to acquire not only the neceſſaries, but the 


conveniencies and elegancies of life. That in- 
duſtry, therefore, which aims at ſomething more 
than neceſſary ſubſiſtence, was eſtabliſhed in 
Y WM citics long before it was commonly practiſed by ' 
the occupiers of land in the country. If in the 
hands of a poor cultivator, oppreſſed with the 
i ſervitude of villanage, ſome little ſtock ſhould 
x accumulate, he would naturally conceal it with 
© great care from his maſter, to whom it would 
> WH otherwiſe have (belonged, and take the firſt op- 
© WF portunity of running away to a town. The law 
„ vas at that time ſo indulgent to the inhabitants 
e of towns, and ſo deſirous of diminithing the au- 
e thority of the lords over thoſe of the country, 
y that if he could conceal himſelf there from the 
s purſuit of his lord for a year, he was free for 
n ever. Whatever ſtock, therefore. accumulated 
e in the hands of the induſtrious part of the inha- 
n bitants of the country, naturally took refuge in 
f 8 _ cities, 
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en cities, as the only ſanctuaries in which it coul 
S be ſecure to the perſon that acquired it. 

TE inhabitants of a city, it is true, mul 
always ultimately derive their ſubſiſtence, and 
the whole materials and means of their induſtry, e 
from the country. But thoſe of a city, ſituatei + 
near either the ſea-coaſt or the banks of a navi. o 
gable river, are not neceſſarily confined to derive n 
them from the country in their neighbourhood 
They have a much wider range, and may dra 2 
them from the moſt remote corners of the world 2 
either in exchange for the manufactured produce 9 
of their own induſtry, or by performing the <. 
office of carriers between diſtant countries, and 
exchanging the produce of one for that of an-. 
other. A city might in this manner grow up 6g 
great wealth and ſplendor, while not only the c, 
country in its neighbourhood, but all thoſe wil c 
which it traded, were in poverty and wretched . 
neſs. Each of thoſe countries, perhaps, taken 
ſingly, could afford it but a ſmall part, either o in 
its ſubſiſtence, or of its employment; but all of ju 
them taken together could afford it both a greaMf 0 
ſubſiſtence, and a great employment. Ther ea 
were, however, within the narrow circle of the tn 
commerce of thoſe times, ſome countries that 

were opulent and induſtrious. Such was the 
Greek empire as Jong as it ſubſiſted, and that o th. 
the Saracens during the reigns of the Abaſſides of 
Such too was Egypt till it was conquered by the E. 
Turks, ſome part of the coaſt of Barbary, and al p. 
thoſe provinces of Spain which were under the - 
government of the Moors. 


TAE 
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Tux cities of Italy ſeem to have ben the firſt e nn 
in Europe which were raiſed by commerce to any — 


conſiderable degree of opulence. Italy lay in the 
centre of what was at that time the improved and 
civilized part of the world. The cruſades too, 
though, by the great waſte of ſtock and deſtruction 


of inhabitants which they occaſioned, they muſt 


neceſſarily have retarded the progreſs of the 
greater part of Europe, were extremely favour- 
able to that of ſome Italian cities. The great 
armies which marched from all parts to the con- 
queſt of the Holy Land, gave extraordinary en- 
couragement to the ſhipping of Venice, Genoa, 


and Piſa, ſometimes in tranſporting them thi- 


ther, and always in ſupplying them with provi- 
ſions. They were the commiſſaries, if one may 


ſay ſo, of thoſe armies; and the moſt deſtructive 
frenzy that ever befel the European nations, was 


a ſource of opulence to thoſe republics. 
THz inhabitants of trading cities, by import- 


ing the improved, manufactures and expenſive 


luxuries of richer countries, afforded ſome food 
to the vanity of the great proprietors, who 
eagerly purchaſed them with great quantities of 
the rude produce of their own lands. The com- 
merce of a great part of Europe in thoſe times, 
accordingly, conſiſted chiefly in the exchange of 


their own rude, for the manufactured produce 


of more civilized nations. Thus the wool of 


England uſed to be exchanged for the wines of 


France, and the fine cloths of Flanders, in the 
ſame manner as the corn in Poland is at this 
day 


\ 
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fa 


and Italy. Cc 


A Tasre for the finer and more improved 


manufactures, was in this manner introduced by 85 
foreign commerce into countries where no ſuch il © 
works were carried on. But when this taſte Wil ©* 
became ſo general as to occaſion a conſiderable ch 
demand, the merchants, in order to ſave the ex- of 
pence of carriage, naturally endeavoured to efta- fo 
bliſh ſome manufactures of the ſame kind in their fu 
own country. Hence the origin of the firſt ma- of 
nufactures for diſtant ſale that ſeem to have been in 
eſtabliſhed in the weſtern provinces of Europe, ll "© 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. of 
No large country, it muſt be obſerved, ever In 
did or could ſubſiſt without ſome ſort of manu- of 
factures being carried on in it; and when it is ane 
ſaid of any ſuch country that it has no manu— fac 
factures, it muſt always be underſtood of the vil 
finer and more improved, or of ſuch as are fit 84 
for diſtant ſale. In every large country, both Wl 
the clothing and houſhold furniture of the far fac 
greater part of the people, are the produce F! 
their own induſtry. This is even more univer- lan 
ſally the caſe in thoſe poor countries which are ane 
commonly ſaid to have no manufactures, than in Ly 
thoſe rich ones that are ſaid to abound in them. duc 
In the latter, you will generally find, both in the * 
clothes and houſhold furniture of the loweſt rank e 
of people, a much greater proportion of foreign : 
productions than in the former. wi 
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 Taosz manufactures which are fit * diſtant 9 To p. 
ale, ſeem to have been introduced into different Ra 
ak, em in two different ways. 
SOMETIMES they have been einem. « in the 
manner above mentioned, by the violent opera- 
tion, if one may ſay ſo, of the ſtocks of parti- 
cular merchants and undertakers, who eſtabliſhed 
them in imitation of ſome foreign manufactures 
of the fame kind. Such manufactures, there- 
fore, are the offspring of fo:eign commerce, and 
ſuch ſeem to have been the ancient manufactures 
of filks, velvets, and brocades, which flouriſhed 
in Lucca, during the thirteenth century, They 
were baniſhed from thence by the tyranny of one 
of Machiavel's heroes, Caſtruccio Caſtracanj, 
In 1310, nine hundred families were driven out 
of Lucca, of whom thirty-one retired to Venice, 
and offered to introduce there the ſilk manu- 
facturen. Their offer was accepted; many pri- 
vileges were conferred upon them, and they be- 
gan the manufacture with three hundred work- 
men. Such too ſeem to have been the manu- A 
factures of fine cloths that anciently flouriſhed in | 
Flanders, and which were introdaced into Eng- 
land in the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth; 
and ſuch are the preſent ſilk manufactures of 
Lyons and Spital- fields. Manufactures intro- 
duced in this manner are generally employed 
e Nopon foreign mater fals, being imitations of fo- 
* reign manufactures. When the Venetian manu- 


af * See Sandi Iſtoria Civile de Vinezia, Part 2. vol. i. 
Page 247, and 256, - | +6 10 5 
n. 17 1 facture 
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: * c facture was firſt eſtabliſhed, the materials were all 
— brought from Sicily and the Levant. The more 
ancient manufacture of Lucca was likewiſe car. 


ried on with foreign materials. The cultivation 


| 

| 

of mulberry trees, and the breeding of ſilk. ; 

worms, ſeem not to have been common in the if . 

northern parts of Italy before the ſixteenth cen. , 

tury. Thoſe arts were not introduced into 

France till the reign of Charles IX. The ma. 

nufactures of Flanders were carried on chiefly Wl 

with Spaniſh and Engliſh wool. Spaniſh wobl - 

was the material, not of the firſt woollen manu- : 

facture of England, but of the firſt that was fit 

for diſtant ſale. More than one half the mate. 

rials of the Lyons manufacture is at this day b 

foreign ſilk; when it was firſt eſtabliſhed, the 5 

whole or very nearly the whole was ſo. No part it 

| of the materials of the Spital-fields manufacture IM ©! 
| is ever likely to be the produce of England. P. 
1 The ſeat of ſuch manufactures, as they ate 0 
| 1 generally introduced by the ſcheme and project MW 
3 of a few individuals, is ſometimes eſtabliſhed in e 
Þþ a maritime city, and ſometimes in an inland by 
| town, according as their intereſt, judgment, ot hd 
| caprice happen to determine. the 
[ Ar other times manvfactures for diſtant ſale It 
1 grow up naturally, and as it were of their own en 
þ accord, by the gradual refinement of thoſe It 
= | houſhold and coarſer manufactures which mult WM the 
at all times be carried on even in the pooreſt and oth 

rudeſt countries. Such manufactures are gene- for. 

rally employed upon the materials which the ble 

Poetry — and they ſeem e to imp; 


have and 
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have been firſt refined and improved in ſuch in- H A f. 
land countries as were, not indeed at a very wnymmd 


oreat, but at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea 
coaſt, and ſometimes even from all water car- 
riage. An inland country naturally fertile and 
eaſily cultivated, produces a great ſurplus of pro- 
viſions beyond what is neceſſary for maintaining 
the cultivators, and on account of the expence of 


land carriage, and inconveniency of river navi- 


gation, it may frequently be difficult to ſend this 
ſurplus abroad. Abundance, therefore, ren- 
degs proviſions cheap, and encourages a great 


number of workmen to ſettle in the neighbour- 


hood, who find that their induſtry can there pro- 
cure them more of the neceſſaries and conve- 
niencies of life than in other places. They work 
up the materials of manufacture which the land 
produces, and exchange their finiſhed work, 
or what is the ſame thing the price of it, for 
more materials and proviſions. They give a 
new value to the ſurplus part of the rude produce, 
by ſaving the expence of carrying it to the water 
fide, or to ſome diftant market; and they furniſh 
the cultivators with ſomething in exchange for 
it that is either uſeful or agreeable to them, up- 
on eaſter terms than they could have obtained 
it before. The cultivators get a better price for 
their ſurplus produce, and can purchaſe cheaper 


other conveniencies which they have occaſion 
for. They are thus both encouraged and ena- 


bled to increaſe this ſurplus produce by a further 
improvement and better cultivation of the land; 
and as the fertility of the land had given birth + 
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rie the manufacture, fo the progreſs of the manu. 


—fcture re- acts upon the land, and increaſes til 


further its fertility, The manufacturers firrſt 


ſupply the neighbourhood, and afterwards, ax 


their work improves and refines, more diſtant 
markets. For though neither the rude produce 
nor even the coarſe manufacture, could, without 


the greateſt difficulty, ſupport the expence of a 


conſiderable land carriage, the refined and im. 
proved manufacture eaſily may. In a ſmall 


bulk it frequently contains the price of a great 


quantity of rude produce. A piece of fine cloth, i 


for example, which weighs only eighty pounds, 
contains in it, the price, not only of eighty 
pounds weight of wool, but ſometimes of ſeveral 
thouſand weight of corn, the maintenance of the 
different working people, and of their immediate 
employers. The corn, which could with diff 
culty have been carried abroad in its own ſhape, 
is in this manner virtually exported in that of the 
complete manufacture, and may eaſily be ſent to 
the remoteſt corners of the world. In this man- 
ner have grown up naturally, and as it were of 


their own accord, the manufactures of Leeds, 


Halifax, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Wolver- 
hampton. Such manufactures are the offspring 
of agriculture. In the modern hiſtory of Eu- 
rope, their extenſion and improvement have ge- 
nerally been poſterior to thoſe which were the 
offspring of foreign commerce. England wa 
noted for the manufacture of fine cloths made of 
Spaniſh wool, more than a century before any of 


| thoſe which now flouriſh in the places above 


Cs mentioned 
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mentioned were fit for foreign ſale. The exten- © a 7 
ſion and improvement of theſe laſt could not RE 8 
place but in conſequence of the extenſion and im- 
provement of agriculture, the laſt and — 

effect of foreign commerce, and of the manu- 

actures immediately introduced by it, and which 


[ ſhall now 3 to explain. 


C H A P. : IV. 


tf How the Commerce of the Towns contributed to the 


ra ns wings 7 the Country. 

the 

ate HE AMerkaſt and riches of commercial and 
fl 


manufacturing towns, contributed to the 
pe, ¶ improvement and cultivation of the countries to 
the which they belonged, in three different ways. 

Fiksr, by affording a great and ready market 
an- for the rude produce of the country, they gave 
encouragement to its cultivation and further im- 
eds, provement.. This benefit was not even confined 
ver- to the countries in which they were ſituated, = 
extended more or leſs to all thoſe with which! 
Eu- they had any dealings. To all of them they 
ge: {afforded a market for ſome part either of their 
rude or manufactured produce, and conſequently 
gave ſome eder enn to the induſtry” and 
> 0 improvement of all. Their own country, 00 
y 0. ever, on account of its neighbourhood,” Tiecefth” 
Dove nly derived the greateſt benefit from this market. 


M 1 | Its 
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Its rude produce being charged with : leſs car. 
riage, the traders could pay the growers a better 
price for it, and yet afford it as cheap to the con. 
ſumers as that of more diſtant countries. 

 SxconDLY, the wealth acquired by the inha- 


bitants of cities was frequently employed in pur- 


chaſing ſuch lands as were to be ſold, of which x 
great part would frequently be uncultivated, 
Merchants are commonly ambitious of becoming 
country gentlemen, and when they do, they are 
generally the beſt of all improvers. A merchant 
is accuſtomed to employ his money chiefly in 
profitable projects; whereas a mere country gen- 


tleman is accuſtomed to employ it chiefly in 


expence. The one often ſees his money go from 
him and return to him again with a profit: the 


other, when once he parts with it, very ſeldom 


expects to ſee any more of it. Thoſe different 
habits naturally affect their temper and diſpo- 
ſition in every fort of buſineſs. A merchant is 
commonly a bold; a country gentleman, a timid 
undertaker. The one 1s not afraid to lay out at 
once a large capital upon the improvement of 
his land, when he has a probable proſpect of 
raiſing the value of it in proportion to the ex- 
pence. The other, if he has any capital, which 
is not always the caſe, ſeldom ventures to em- 


ploy it in this manner. If he improves at all, it 


is commonly not with a capital, but with what 
he can ſave out of his annual revenue. Who- 
ever has had the fortune to live in a mercantile 
town ſituated in an unimproved country, muſ 


have frequently obſerved you much more ſpirited 
the 
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r. the operations of merchants were in this way, © 8 = 
er than thoſe of mere country gentlemen. The ha 
Ne bits, beſides, of order, economy, and atten- 

tion, to which mercantile buſineſs naturally 
a. WW forms a merchant, render him much fitter to 
r- WF execute, with profit and ſucceſs, any Por of 
& improvement. 
d,  TarizDpLY, and laſtly, commerce and manu- 
ng factures gradually introduced order and good go- 
re WY vernment, and with them, the liberty and fecu- 
nt rity of individuals, among the inhabitants of the 
in country, who had before lived almoft in a con- 
n- WW tinual ſtate of war with their neighbours, and of 
in WT ſervile dependency upon their ſuperiors. This, 
om though it has been the leaſt obſerved, is by far 
the WW the moſt important of all their effects. Mr. 
om Hume is the only writer who, fo far as I know, 
ent WF has hitherto taken notice of it. 
50 Ix a country which has neither foreign com- 
is WW merce, nor any of the finer manufactures, a great 
nid WF proprietor, having nothing for which he can ex- 
at WF change the greater part of the produce of his 
of WF lands which is over and above the maintenance 
oY of the cultivators, conſumes the whole in ruſtic 
*. hoſpitality at home. If this furplus produce is 
ich BY ſufficient to maintain a hundred or a thoufand 
m- men, he can make uſe of it in no other way than 
it by maintaining a hundred or a thoufand men. 
hat He is at all times, therefore, furrounded with a 
10- WF multitude of retainers and dependants, who hav- 
tile ing no equivalent to give in return for their main- 
ul: WW tenance, but being fed entirely by his bounty, 
ted i muſt obey him, for the ſame reaſon that fol- 
the I 4 | diers 
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great, from the ſovereign down to the ſmalleſt 
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diers muſt obey the prince who pays them. Be- 
fore the extenſion of commerce and manufactures 
in Europe, the hoſpitality” of the rich and the 


baron, exceeded every thing which in the pre- 
ſent times we can eaſily form a notion of. Weſt— 
minſter hall was the dining- room of William 
Rufus, and might frequently, perhaps, not be 


too large for his company. It was reckoned a lll ſu 
piece of magnificence in Thomas Becket, that ¶ fu 
he ſtrowed the floor of his hall with clean hay or m 
ruſhes in the ſeaſon, in order that the knights and it 
ſquires, who could not get feats, might not ſpoil ll pr 
their fine clothes when they ſat down on the floor uf 
to eat their dinner. The great earl of Warwick ſe 
is ſaid to have entertained every day at his differ- ra 
ent manors, thirty thouſand people; and though la 
the number here may have been exaggerated, it la 
muſt, however, have been very great to admit r 
of ſuch exaggeration. A hoſpitality nearly of pt 
the ſame kind was exerciſed not many years ago at 
in many different parts of the highlands of Scot- a 
land. It ſeems to be common in all nations to er 
whom commerce and manufactures are little th 
known. I have ſeen, ſays Doctor Pocock, an fr 
Arabian chief dine in the ſtreets of a town where uf 
he had come to fell his cattle, and invite all 
paſſengers, even common beggars, to ſit down to 
with him and partake of his banquet. : th 
TRE occupiers of land were in every reſpect as o 
dependent upon the great proprietor as his re- tt 
tainers. Even ſuch of them as were not in 4 al 
ſtate of villanage, were tenants at will, who paid 


a rent 
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2 rent in no reſpect equivalent to the ſubſiſtenee c H A p. 
which the land afforded them. A crown, half 1 
crown, a ſheep, a lamb, was ſome years ago in 
the highlands of Scotland a common rent for 
lands which maintained a family. In ſome places 
it is ſo at this day; nor will money at preſent 
m purchaſe a greater quantity of commodities there 
de than in other places. In a country where the 
a ſurplus produce of a large eſtate muſt be con- 
at WJ ſumed upon the eſtate itſelf, it will frequently be 
or more convenient for the proprietor, that part of 
d it be conſumed at a diſtance from his own hauſe, 
il provided they who conſume it are as dependent 
r vpon him as either his retainers or his menial 
k ſervants. He is thereby ſaved from the embar- 
r- WW rafiment of either too large a company or too 
h large a family. A tenant at will, who poſſeſſes 
it land ſufficient to maintain his family for little 
it more than a quit-rent, is as dependent upon the 
of WT proprietor as any ſervant or - retainer whatever, 
and muſt obey him with as little reſerve.” Such 
t- a proprietor, as he feeds his ſervants and retain- 
| ers at his own houſe, ſo he feeds his tenants at 
le their houſes. - The ſubſiſtence of both is derived 


n from his bounty, and its continuance. ys 
vpon his good pleaſure, _ | 25 30 
I Uro the authority which he great proprie- 


n WW tors neceſſarily had in ſuch a ſtate of things over 
their tenants and retainers, was founded the power 

8 of the ancient barons. They neceſſarily became 

- W the judges in peace, and the leaders in war, of 

a all who dwelt upon their eſtates. They could 

0 maintain order and execute the law within their 

t | | 8 reſpective 
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BOOK reſpective demeſnes, becauſe each of them could 
— there turn the whole force of all the inhabitants 
againſt the injuſtice of any one. No other per. 
ſon had ſufficient authority to do this. The king 
in particular had not. In thoſe ancient times he 
was little more than the greateſt proprietor in 
his dominions, to whom, for the ſake of common 
defence againſt their common enemies, the other 
great proprietors paid certain reſpects. To have 
enforced payment of a ſmall debt within the lands 
of a great proprietor, where all the inhabitants 
were armed and accuſtomed to ſtand by one ano- 
ther, would have coſt the king, had he attempt- 
ed it by his own authority, almoſt the ſame 
effort as to extinguiſh a civil war. He was, 
therefore, obliged to abandon the adminiſtration 
of juſtice through the greater part of the country, 
to thoſe who were capable of adminiſtering it; 
and for the ſame reaſon to leave the command of 
the country militia to thoſe whom that militia | 
would obey. 

IT is a miſtake to imagine that thoſe territo- 
torial juriſdictions took their origin from the feudal 
jaw. Not only the higheſt juriſdictions both civil 
and criminal, but the power of levying troops, 
of coining money, and even that of making bye- 
laws for the government of their own people, 

were all rights poſſeſſed allodially by the great 
proprietors of land feveral centuries before even 
the name of the feudal law was known in Europe. 
The authority and juriſdiction of the Saxon lords 
in England, appear to have been as great be- 


| fore the conqueſt, as that of any of the Norman 
lords 
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lords after it. But the feudal law is not ſup- CHAP. 
| poſed to have become the common law of. Eng- Wai... 
| and till after the conqueſt. That the moſt ex- | 
tenſive authority and juriſdictions were poſſeſſed 
by the great lords in France allodially, long be- 
fore the feudal law was introduced into that 
country, is a matter of fact that admits of no 
doubt. That authority and thoſe juriſdictions 
all neceſſarily flowed from the ſtate of property 
and manners juſt now deſcribed. Without re- 
mounting to the remote antiquities of either the 
French or Engliſh monarchies, we may find in 
much later times many proofs that ſuch effects 
> muſt always flow from fuch cauſes. It is not 
| thirty years ago ſince Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, 
a gentleman of Lochabar in Scotland, without 
, any legal warrant whatever, not being what was 
then called a lord of regality, nor even a tenant 
, in chief, but a vaſſal of the duke of Argyle, and 
WW without being ſo much as a juſtice of peace, uſed, 

notwithſtanding, to exerciſe the higheſt criminal 
WE juriſdiction over his own People. He is faid to 
. have done fo with great equity, though without, 
any of the formalities of juſtice; and it is not 
improbable that the ſtate of that part of the coun- 
try at that time made it neceſſary for him to 
aſſume this authority in order to maintain the 
public peace. That gentleman, whoſe rent 
never exceeded five hundred pounds a year, car- 
ried, in 1745, eight hundred of his own people 
into the rebellion with him. 


Tun 
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Tax introduction of the feudal law, ſo far 


A"... from extending, may be regarded as an attempt 


to moderate the authority of the great allodia] 
lords. It eſtabliſhed a regular ſubordination, 
accompanied with a long, train of ſervices and 
duties, from the king down to the ſmalleſt pro- 
prietor. During the minority of the proprietor, 
the rent, together with the management of his 
lands, fell into the hands of his gears ſupe- 
rior, and, conſequently, thoſe of all great pro- 
prietors into the hands of the king, who was 
charged with the maintenance and education of 
the pupil, and who, from his authoriry as guar- 


dian, was ſuppoſed to have a right of diſpoſing 


of him in marriage, provided it was in a manner 


not unſuitable to his rank. But though this in- 


ſtitution neceſſarily tended to ſtrengthen the 


authority of the king, and to weaken that of the 


great proprietors, it could not do either ſuffici- 
ently for eſtabliſhing order and good government 
among the inhabitants of the country; becauſe 
it could not alter ſufficiently that ſtate of pro- 
perty and manners from which the diſorders 


aroſe. The authority of government till conti- 


nued to be, as before, too weak in the head and 
too ſtrong in the inferior members, and the ex- 
ceſſive ſtrength of the inferior members was the 
cauſe of the weakneſs of the head. After the 
inſtitution of feudal ſubordination, the king was 
as incapable of reſtraining the violence of the 


great lords as before. They {till continued to 


make war according to their own diſcretion, al- 
moſt 
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moſt continually upon one another, and very 6 #0 
frequently upon the king; and the open country — 
ſtill continued to be a ſcene of violence, rapine, 
and diſorder. \ 
Bur what all the violence of the feudal inſti- 
tutions could never have effected, the ſilent and 
| infenſible operation of foreign commerce and ma- 
nufactures gradually brought about. Theſe gra- 
dually furniſned the great proprietors with ſome- 
thing for which they could exchange the whole 
ſurplus produce of their lands, and which they 
- i could conſume themſelves without ſharing it 
either with tenants or retainers. All for our- 
| ſelves, and nothing for other people, ſeems, in 
| every age of the world, to have been the vite 
maxim of the maſters of - mankind. As ſoon, 
therefore, as they could find a method of con- 


; ſuming the whole value of their rents themſelves, 
| they had no diſpoſition to ſhare them with any 
other perſons. For a pair of diamond buckles. 


perhaps, or for ſomething as frivolous and uſe- 
leſs, rhey exchanged the maintenance, or what 
1s the ſame thing, the price of the maintenance 
of a thouſand men for a year, and with it the 
whole weight and authority which it could give 
them. The buckles, however, were to be all 
| their own, and no other human creature was to 
| have any ſhare of them; whereas in the more 
| ancient method of expence they muſt have ſhared 
with at leaſt a thouſand people. With the judges 
that were to determine the preference, this dif- 
ference was perfectly deciſive; and thus, for the 
| gratification of the moſt childiſh, the meaneſt and 
| the 


. 
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BOOK the moſt ſordid of all vanities, they gradually bar. 
k—y— tered their whole power and authority. 
| In a country. where there is no foreign com. 
merce, nor any of the finer manufactures, a man 
of ten thouſand a year cannot well employ his 
revenue in any other way than in maintaining, 
perhaps, a thouſand families, who are all of them 
neceſſarily at his command. In the preſent ſtate 
of Europe, a man of ten thouſand a year can 
ſpend his whole revenue, and he generally does 
ſo, without directly maintaining twenty people, 
or being able to command more than ten foot- 
men not worth the commanding. IndireCtly, 
perhaps, he maintains as great or even a greater 
number of people than he could have done by the 
ancient method of expence. For though the 
quantity of precious productions for which he ex- 
changes his whole revenue be very ſmall, the 
number of workmen employed in collecting and 
preparing it, muſt neceſſarily have been very 
great, Its great price generally ariſes from the 
wages of their labour, and the profits of all their 
immediate employers. . By paying that price he 
indirectly pays all thoſe wages and profits, and 
thus indirectly contributes to the maintenance of 
all the workmen and their employers. He ge- 
nerally contributes, however, but a very ſmall 
proportion to that of each, to very few perhaps 
a tenth, to many not a hundredth, and to ſome 
not a thouſandth, nor even a tenth thouſandth part 
of their whole annual maintenance. Though he 
contributes, therefore, to the maintenance of 
them all, they are all more or leſs independent 


ks of 


. 
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of him, becauſe generally they can all be main- c H A v. 
3 


tained without him. 
Wuzn the great proprietors of land ſpend 


| their rents in maintaining their tenants and re- 


tainers, each of them maintains entirely all his 
own tenants and all his own retainers. But when 
they ſpend them in maintaining tradeſmen and 
artificers, they may, all of them taken together, 
perhaps, maintain as great, or, on account of the 
waſte which attends ruſtic hoſpitality, a greater 
number of people than before. Each of them, 


however, taken ſingly, contributes often but a 


very ſmall ſhare to the maintenance of any indi- 
vidual of this greater number. Each tradeſman 


or artificer derives his ſubſiſtence from the em- 
| ployment, not of one, but of a hundred or a 


thouſand different cuſtomers. Though in ſome 
meaſure obliged to them all, therefore, he is not 


| abſolutely dependent upon any one of them. 


Tux perſonal expence of the great proprietors 


having in this manner gradually increaſed, it was 


impoſſible that the number of their retainers 
ſhould not as gradually diminiſh, till they were 
at laſt diſmiſſed altogether. The ſame cauſe 


| gradually led them to diſmiſs the unneceſſary 


part of their tenants. Farms were enlarged, and 
the occupiers of land, notwithſtanding the com- 
plaints of depopulation, reduced to the number 
neceſſary for cultivating it, according to the im- 
perfect ſtate of cultivation and improvement in 
thoſe times. By the removal of the unneceſſary 


| mouths, and by exacting from the farmer the 


full value of the farm, a greater ſurplus, or what 
| 18 
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afford. His tenants could agree to this upon 


| leaſes. 


of the land, is not altogether dependent upon the 
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is the ſame thing, the price of a greater ſurplus, 
was obtained for the proprietor, which the mer- 
chants and manufacturers ſoon furniſhed him 
with a method of ſpending upon his own perſon 
in the ſame manner as he had done the reſt, 
The ſame cauſe continuing to operate, he was 
deſirous to raiſe his rents above what his lands, 
in the actual ſtate of their improvement, could 


one condition only, that they ſhould be ſecured 
in their poſſeſſion, for ſuch a term of years az 
might give them time to recover with profit 
whatever they ſhould lay out in the further im- 
provement of the land. The expenſive vanity 
of the landlord made him willing to accept of 
this condition; and hence the origin of long 


Even a tenant at will, who pays the full value 


landlord. The pecuniary advantages which they 
receive from one another, are mutual and equal 
and ſuch a tenant will expoſe neither his life nor 
his fortune in the ſervice of the proprietor. But 
if he has a leaſe for a long term of years, he is 
altogether independent ; and his landlord mult 


not expect from him even the moſt trifling ſervice les 
beyond what is either expreſsly ſtipulated in the 53. 
leaſe, or impoſed upon him by the common and ge 
known law of the country. | 275 
Tux tenants having in this manner become Ie 
independent, and the retainers being diſmiſſed, = 


the great proprietors were no longer capable of 


interrupting the regular execution of juſtice, by reve 
| 0 
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of diſturbing the peace of the country. Having o oe P. 
ſold their birth-right, not like Eſau for a meſs — 
of pottage in time of hunger and neceſſity, but 
in the wantonneſs of plenty, for trinkets and 
baubles, fitter to be the play- things of children 
than the ſerious purſuits of men, they became as 
inſignificant as any ſubſtantial burgher or tradeſ- 
man in a city, A regular government was efta- 
bliſhed in the country as well as in the city, 
| nobody having ſufficient power to diſturb its 
operations in the one, any more than in the | 
other. 
IT does not, perhaps, relate to the preſent 
"i ſubje&t, but I cannot help remarking ir, that 
very old families, ſuch as have poſſeſſed ſome 
'> i conſiderable eſtate from father to ſon for many 
ſucceſſive generations, are very rare in commer- 
cial countries. In countries which have little 
commerce, on the contrary, ſuch as Wales, or 
© WE the highlands of Scotland, they are very com- 
mon. The Arabian hiſtories ſeem to be all full 
of genealogies, and there is a hiſtory written by 
a Tartar Khan, which has been tranſlated into 
ſeveral European languages, and which contains 
ſcarce any thing elſe; a proof that ancient fami- 
lies are very common among thoſe nations. In 
Countries where a rich man can ſpend his revenue 
in no other way than by maintaining as many 
people as it can maintain, he is not apt to run 
out, and his benevolence it ſeems is ſeldom ſo 
of violent as to attempt to maintain more than he 
can afford, But where he can ſpend the greateſt 
of (venue upon his own perſon, he frequently -has 
Vor. II. K no 
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neceſſarily renders all ſuch regulations impoſſible. 


therefore, riches, in ſpite of the moſt violent re- 
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no bounds to his expence, becauſe he frequently 


has no bounds to his vanity, or to his affection 
for his own perſon. In commercial countries, 


gulations of law to prevent their diffipation, very 
ſeldom remain long in the ſame family. Among 
ſimple nations, on the contrary, they frequently 
do without any regulations of law: for among 
nations of ſhepherds, ſuch as the Tartars and 
Arabs, the conſumable nature of their property 


A REVOLUTION of the greateſt importance to 
the public happineſs, was in this manner brought 
about by two different orders of people, who had 
not the leaſt intention to ſerve the public. To 
gratify the moſt childiſh vanity was the ſole 
motive of the great proprietors. The merchants 
and artificers, much leſs ridiculous, acted merely 
from a view to their own intereſt, and in pur- 
ſuit of their own pedlar principle of turning 1 
penny wherever a penny was to be got. Nei- 
ther of them had either knowledge or foreſight of 
that great revolution which the folly of the one, 
and the induſtry of the other, was graduall 
bringing about. 

IT is thus that through the greater part of Eu- 
rope the commerce and manvfactures of cities, 


BL > aq oa www Kr. 
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inſtead of being the effect, have been the cauſ (fl - 
and occaſion of the improvement and cultivation 
of the country. | Fc 

Tx1s order, however, being contrary to the 
natural courſe of things, is neceſſarily both lov kc 


and uncertain, Compare the flow progreſs of 
| 12 thoſe 
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thoſe European countries of which the wealth © 5 AP, 
depends very much upon their commerce and A. 
manufactures, with the rapid advances of our 

North American colonies, of which the wealth 

is founded altogether in agriculture. Through 

the greater part of Europe, the number of inha- 

8 bitants is not ſuppoſed to double in leſs than five 

ty hundred years. In ſeveral of our North Ameri- 

ng can colonies, it is found to double in twenty or 
five-and-twenty years. In Europe, the law of 

primogeniture, and perpetuities of different kinds, 

le. prevent the diviſion of great eſtates, and there- 

o by hinder the multiplication of ſmall proprietors. 

> A ſmall proprietor, however, who knows every 


ad BY part of his little territory, views 1t with all the 
10 arffection which property, eſpecially ſmall proper- 
ol ty, naturally inſpires, and who upon that ac- 
0g count takes pleaſure not only in cultivating but 
ely in adorning it, is generally of all improvers the 
5 moſt induſtrious, the moſt intelligent, and the 


1 moſt ſucceſsful. The ſame regulations, beſides, 
keep ſo much land out of the market, that there 


of are always more capitals to buy than there is 
"WW land to ſell, fo that what is ſold always ſells at a 
all monopoly price. The rent never pays the in- 

tereſt of the purchaſe-money, and 1s beſides bur- 
on dened with repairs and other occaſional charges, 
len to which the intereſt of money is not liable. 
aſe To purchaſe land is every-where in Europe a 
ton moſt unprofitable employment of a ſmall capital, 

For the fake of the ſuperior ſecurity, indeed, a 
1 man of moderate circumſtances, when he retires 


rom buſineſs, will ſometimes chuſe to lay out 
of 
K 2 | his 
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| BOOK his little capital in land. A man of profeſſion 
— ion , too, whoſe revenue is derived from another 
ſource, often loves to ſecure his ſavings in the 
ſame way. But a young man, who, a of 
applying to trade or to ſome profeſſion, ſhould MF - 
employ a capital of two or three thouſand pound; Mt 
in the purchaſe and cultivation of a ſmall piece 
of land, might indeed expect to live very hap. 
pily, and very independently, but muſt bid adiey, 
for ever, to all hope of either great fortune or 
great illuſtration, which by a different employ. 
ment of his ſtock he might have had the ſame 
chance of acquiring with other people. Such: 
perſon too, though he cannot aſpire at being 2 
proprietor, will often diſdain to be a farmer, 
The ſmall quantity of land, therefore, which i 
brought to market, and the high price of what 
is brought thither, prevents a great number ol 
capitals from being employed in its cultivation 
and improvement which would otherwiſe have 
taken that direction. In North America, on 
the contrary, fifty or ſixty pounds is often found 
a a ſufficient ſtock to begin a plantation with, 
The purchaſe and improvement of uncultivated 
land, is there the moſt profitable employment 
of the ſmalleſt as well as of the greateſt capi- 
tals, and the moſt direct road to all the for- 
tune and illuſtration which can be acquired in 
that country. Such land, indeed, is in North 
America to be had almoſt for nothing, or at 3 
price much below the value of- the natural pro- 
duce; a thing impoſſible in Europe, or, indeed, 
in any ane where all lands have long been h, 


privat ate of i 
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private property. If landed eſtates, however, CHA p. 
were divided equally among all the children, — 
| upon the death of any proprietor who left a nu- 


merous family, the eſtate would generally be fold. 
So much land would come to market, that it 


could no longer ſell at a monopoly price. The 


free rent of the land would go nearer to pay the 
intereſt of the purchaſe-money, and a ſmall ca- 
pital might be employed in purchafing: land as 
profitably as in any other way. 

EnGLAND, on account of the natural fertility 
of the ſoil, of the great extent of the ſea-coaſt in 


proportion to that of the whole country, and of 
| the many navigable rivers which run through it, 


and afford the conveniency of water carriage to 
ſome of the moſt inland parts of it, is perhaps as 
well fitted by nature as any large country in Eu- 
rope, to be the ſeat of foreign commerce, of ma- 
nufactures for diſtant ſale, and of all the im- 
provements which theſe can occaſion. . From the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth too, the 


| Engliſh legiſlature has been peculiarly attentive 


to the intereſt of commerce and manufactures, 
and in reality there is no country in Europe, 
Holland itſelf not excepted, of which the. law is, 
upon the whole, more favourable to this ſort of 
induſtry, Commerce and manufactures have ac- 
cordingly been continually advancing during all 


this period. The cultivation and improvement 
ol the country has, no doubt, been gradually ad- 


vancing too: But it ſeems to have followed ſow- 
ly, and at a diſtance, the more rapid progreſs 
of commerce and manufactures, The greater 

"0 3 part 
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BOOK part of the country muſt probably have been 


tion, The importation of live cattle, except 


«a For 
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cultivated before the reign of Elizabeth; and a 
very great part of it ſtill remains uncultivated, 
and the cultivation of the far greater part, much 
inferior to what it might be. The law of Eng- 
land, however, favours agriculture not only in- 
directly by the protection of commerce, but by 
ſeveral direct eneouragements. Except in times 
of ſcarcity, the exportation of corn is not only 
free, but encouraged by a bounty. In times of 
moderate plenty, the importation of foreign corn 
is loaded with duties that amount to a prohibi- 


from Ireland, is prohibited at all times, and it is 
but of late that it was permitted from thence, 
Thoſe who cultivate the land, therefore, have a 
monopoly againſt their countrymen for the two 
greateſt and moſt important articles of land pro- 
duce, bread and butchers' meat. Theſe en- 
couragements, though at bottom, perhaps, as [ 
ſhall endeavour to ſhow hereafter, altogether il- 
luſory, ſufficiently demonſtrate at leaſt the good 
intention of the legiſlature to favour agriculture. | 
But what is of much more importance than all of 
them, the yeomanry of England are rendered as 


| ſecure, as independent, and as reſpectable as law WM for 
can make them. No country, therefore, in the 


which the right of primogenitute takes place, W Th 
which pays tithes, and where perpetuities, thougi ſta 
contrary to the ſpirit of the law, are admitted in ¶ «xc 
ſome caſes, can give more encouragement t [ 
agriculture than England. Such, however, not: ¶ whi 


i withſtanding, is the ſtate of its cultivation. 


W hat 
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What would it have been, had the law given no o H A p. 
direct encouragement to agriculture beſides what 
ariſes indirectly from the progreſs of commerce, 
and had left the yeomanry in the ſame condition 
as in moſt other countries of Europe? It is now 
more than two hundred years ſince the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth, a period as long as the 
courſe of human proſperity uſually endures. 
FRANCE ſeems to have had a conſiderable ſhare 


ly of foreign commerce near a century before Eng- 
of land was diſtinguiſhed as a commercial coun- 
n try. The marine of France was conſiderable, 
i- according to the notions of the times, before the 
pt expedition of Charles the VIIIth to Naples. 
is The cultivation and improvement of France, ; 
ce, however, is, upon the whole, inferior to_ that of 


2 England. The law of the country has never 
wo given the ſame direct encouragement 0 . 
[0- ture, | 

n- Tur foreign commerce of Spain and Porrugal 
| to the other parts of Europe, though chiefly car- 
i. WW ried on in foreign ſhips, is very conſiderable, 
20d WW That to their colonies is carried on in their own, 
re. and is much greater, on account of the great 
ef riches and extent of thoſe colonies, But it has 
a never introduced any conſiderable manufactures 
lan for diſtant ſale into either of thoſe countries, and 
in the greater part of both ſtill remains uncultivated. 
ace, The foreign commerce of Portugal is of older 
vg ſtanding than that of any great country in Europe, 

J in except Italy. | | 
ITaLy is the only great country of Europe 
10t- dich ſeems to have been cultivated and im- 
ion. 5 K 4 proved 
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'B 0 © K proved in every-part, by means of foreign com- 
— merce and manufactures for diſtant ſale. Before 


the invaſion of Charles the VIIIth, Italy, ac- 
cording to Guicciardin, was cultivated not leſs 
in the moſt mountainous and barren parts of the 
country, than in the plaineſt and moſt fertile. 
The advantageous ſituation of the country, and 
the great number of independent ſtates which at 
that time ſubſiſted in it, probably contributed 
not a little to this general cultivation. It is 
not impoſſible too, notwithſtanding this general 
expreſſion of one of the moſt judicious and re- 
ſerved of modern hiſtorians, that Italy was not 
at that time better cultivated than England is at 
preſent. | 
Taz capital, however, that is acquired to any 
country by commerce and manufactures, is all a 
very precarious and uncertain poſſeſſion, till ſome 
part of it has been ſecured and realized in the 
cultivation and improvement of its lands. A 
merchant, it has been ſaid very properly, is not 
neceſſarily the citizen of any particular country. 
It 'is in a great meaſure indifferent to him from 
what place he carries on his trade; and a very 
trifling diſguſt will make him remove his capital, 
and together with it all the induſtry which it ſup- 
ports, from one country to another. No part of 
it can be ſaid to belong to any particular country, 
till it has been ſpread as it were over the face of 
that country, either in buildings, or in the laſt- 


ing improvement of lands. No veſtige now re- 


mains of the great wealth, ſaid to have been 
poſſeſſed by the greater 88 of the Hans towns, 
except 
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except in the obſcure hiſtories of the thirteenth c HAP. 
and fourteenth centuries. It is even uncertain ___ 3 
where ſome of them were ſituated, or to what 
towns in Europe the Latin names given to ſome 
of them belong. But though the misfortunes of 
Italy in the end of the fifteenth and beginning of 
the ſixteenth centuries greatly diminiſhed the 
ar commerce and manufactures of the cities of 
ed Lombardy and Tuſcany, thoſe countries ſtill con- 
is WW tinue to be among the moſt populous and beſt 
a1 WH cultivated in Europe. The civil wars of Flan- 

e. ders, and the Spaniſh government which ſuc- 
ot ceeded them, chaſed away the great commerce 
at | of Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. But Flanders 
ſtill continues to be one of the richeſt, beſt culti- 
ny vated, and moſt populous provinces of Europe. 
2 he ordinary revolutions of war and government 
ne eaſily dry up the ſources of that wealth which 
he ariſes from commerce only. That which ariſes 

A I from the more ſolid improvements of agriculture, 
\ot is much more durable, and cannot be deftroyed 
ry. but by thoſe more violent convulſions occaſioned 
\m by the depradations of hoſtile and barbarous na- 
ry tions continued for a century or two together; 
al ſuch as thoſe that happened for ſome time before 
w- and after the fall of the Roman empire in the 
of veſtern provinces of Europe. 
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| penn 
Of Syſtems of political Oeconomy. 0 


1 INTRODUCTION, r 


BOOK OLITICAL ceconomy, len as 3.1 
[Il branch of the ſcience of a ſtateſman or legiſ. i * 
— hm propoſes two diſtinct objects: firſt, to 
= provide a plentiful revenue or ſubſiſtence for the 
| people, or more properly to enable them to pro- 
vide ſuch a revenue or ſubſiſtence for themſelves; 
and ſecondly, to ſupply the ſtate. or common 
wealth with a revenue ſufficient ; for the public 
ſervices. It propoſes to enrich both the e 
and the ſovereign. 

Tx different progreſs of opulence in differ | 
ent ages and nations, has given occaſion to two 
different ſyſtems of political ceconomy, with re- 
gard to enriching the people. The one may be 
called the ſyſtem of commerce, the other that of 
agriculture. I ſhall endeavour to explain both 
as fully and diſtinctly. as I can, and ſhall begin 
with the ſyſtem of commerce. It is the modern 
ſyſtem, and is beſt underſtood in our own + Country 
and in our own times. 
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CIA FE 4A 
Of the Principle of the commercial, or mercantile 
Fyſtem. 


THAT wealth conſiſts in money, or in gold 
and ſilver, is a popular notion which na- 


turally ariſes from the double function of money, 


8 a 
ei. Wl the inſtrument of commerce, and as the 
o meaſure of value. In conſequence of its being 


the inſtrument of commerce, when we have mo- 
ney we can more readily obtain whatever elſe we 
have occaſion for, than by means of any other 
commodity. The great affair, we always find, 


n- 
Nie is to get money. When that is obtained, there 
ple is no difficulty in making any ſubſequent pur- 
” chaſe. In conſequence of its being the meaſure 
r. of value, we eftimate that of all other commo- 
ö dities by the quantity of money which they will 


be WW worth a great deal, and of a poor man that he 1s 
of W vorth very little money. A frugal man, or a 
tn an eager to be rich, is ſaid to love money; and 
a careleſs, a generous, or a profuſe man, is ſaid to 


in 
be indifferent about it. To grow rich is to get 
; i money; and wealth and money, in ſhort, are, 


in common language, conſidered as in every 
reſpect ſynonymous. 

A RICH country, in the ſame manner as a rich 
man, is ſuppoſed to be a country abounding in 
money; and to heap up gold and ſilver in any 

| n 


739 
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exchange for. We ſay of a rich man that he is 
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14 / 1 
8 0 0% country is ſuppoſed to be the readieſt way to en. v 
— rich it. For ſome time after the diſcovery ha 
America, the firſt enquiry of the Spaniard; Wil cc 
when they arrived upon any unknown coaſt, uſed co 
to be, if there was any gold or ſilver to be found cc 
in the neighbourhood? By the © information il of 
which they received, they judged whether it wa th 
worth while to make a ſettlement there, or if the to 


country was worth the conquering. Plano Car. 


ſame object with that of the Spaniards. They 


pino, a monk ſent ambaſſador from the king of 
France to one of the ſons of the famous Gengis 
Khan, ſays, that the Tartars uſed frequently to 
aſk him, if there was plenty of ſheep and oxen in 
the kingdom of France ? Their enquiry had the 


wanted to know if the country was rich enough 
to be worth the conquering. Among the. Tat- 
tars, as among all other nations of. ſhepherds, 
who are generally ignorant of the uſe of money, 
cattle are the anregen of commerce and the 
meaſures of value. Wealth, therefore, accord. 
ing to them, conſiſted in cattle, as according to 
the Spaniards it conſiſted in gold and ſilver. Of 
the two, the Tartar notion, Perhaps, was the 
neareſt to the truth. | 

Mr. Locke remarks a diſtintion between i * 
money and other moveable goods. All other iſt © 
moveable goods, he ſays, are of ſo conſumable 
a nature that the wealth which conſiſts in them . 
cannot be much depended on, and a nation 
which abounds in them one year may, without 1 
any exportation, but merely by their own waste 
and extravagance, be in great want of them the 
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hand, yet . it can be kept from going out of the 
country, is not very liable to be waſted and 
conſumed. Gold and ſilver, therefore, are, ac- 
cording to him, the moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial part 
of the moveable wealth of a nation, and to multiply 
thoſe metals ought, he thinks, upon that account, 
to be the great object of its political œconomy. 
OrEERS admit that if a nation could be ſepa- 
rated from all the world, it would be of no con- 


ſequence how much, or how little money circu- 


lated in it. The conſumable goods which were 


circulated by means of this money, would only 


be exchanged for à greater or a ſmaller number of 
pieces; but the real wealth or poverty of the 
country, they allow, would depend altogether 
upon the abundance or ſcarcity of hots” con- 
ſumable goods. But it is otherwiſe, they think, 
with countries which have connections with fo- 


reign nations, and which are obliged to carry 


on foreign wars, and to maintain fleets and 


| armies in diſtant countries. This, they ſay, can- 


not be done, but by ſending abroad money to pay 


| them with; and a nation cannot ſend much mo- 


ney abroad, unleſs it has a good deal at home. 
Every ſuch nation, therefore, muſt ,endeavour in 
time of peace to accumulate gold and filver, 
that, when occaſion requires, it may have where- 
withal to carry on foreign wars. 

In conſequence of theſe popular notions, all the 
different nations of Europe have ſtudied, though 
to little purpoſe, every poſſible 1 means of accu- 

mulating 


4 
next, Money, on the contrary, is a ſleady friend, 0 #4] P. 
which, though it may travel about from hand to. 
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'B o 9 x mulating gold and ſilver in their reſpective coun. 
1 EP tries. Spain and Portugal, the proprietors of 
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the principal mines which ſupply Europe with 
thoſe metals, have either prohibited their ex. MF ©. 
portation under the ſevereſt penalties, or ſub. Wi ;, 
jected it to a conſiderable duty. The like pro- WF 
hibition ſeems anciently to have made a part of 
the policy of moſt other European nations. It 
is even to be found, where we ſhould leaſt of all 
expect to find it, in ſome old Scotch acts of par- 
liament, which forbid under heavy penalties the 
carrying gold or ſilver forth of the kingdom. The 


like policy anciently took place both in France b. 
and England. | 1 

Wurx thoſe countries became commercial, th 
the merchants found this prohibition, upon many ea 
occaſions, extremely inconventent. They could tic 
frequently buy more advantageouſly with gold tic 
and ſilver than with any other commodity, the r 
foreign goods which they wanted, either to im- va 
port into their own, or to carry to ſome other to 
foreign country. They remonſtrated, therefore, pa 
againſt this prohibition as hurtful to trade. cre 

Trey repreſented, firſt, that the exportation do 
of gold and filver in order to purchaſe foreign Wi va 
goods, did not always diminiſh the quantity of WW cal 
thoſe metals in the kingdom. That, on the cel 
contrary, it might frequently increaſe that quan- ¶ the 


tity; becauſe, if the conſumption of foreign caſ 
goods was not thereby increaſed in the country cor 
thoſe goods might be re-exported to foreign | mo 
countries, and, being there fold for a large the 


profir, might bring back much more treaſure the 
| than 


Ife 
an 
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hin was originally ſent out to purchaſe them, o A Ps. 
Mr. Mun compares this operation of foreign Ps OF 


trade to the ſeed-time and harveſt of agriculture. 
« If we only behold,” ſays he, © the actions of 
« the huſbandman in the ſeed-time, when 'he 
« caſteth away much good corn into the ground, 
« we ſhall account him rather a madman than a 
« huſbandꝶman. But when we conſider his la- 
« bours in the harveſt, which is the end of his 
« endeavours, we ſhall find the worth and plenti- 
« ful increaſe of his actions.“ 

Trey repreſented, ſecondly, that this prohi- 


| bition could not hinder the exportation of gold 
and filver, which, on account of the ſmallneſs of 


their bulk in proportion to their value, could 


| eaſily be ſmuggled abroad. That this exporta- 


tion could only be prevented by a proper atten- 


tion to, what they called, the balance of trade. 


That when the country exported to a greater 
value than it imported, a balance became due 
to it from foreign nations, which was neceſſarily 


paid to it in gold and ſilver, and thereby in- 


creaſed the quantity of thoſe metals in the king- 
dom. But that when it imported to a greater 
value than it exported, a contrary balance be- 


came due to foreign nations, which was ne- 


ceſſarily paid to them in the ſame manner, and 
thereby diminifhed that quantity. That in this 


| Cale to prohibit the exportation of thoſe metals 


could not prevent it, but only by making it 
more dangerous, render it more expenſive. That 


the exchange was thereby turned more againſt 


the country which owed the balance, than it 
otherwiſe 
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B Oo 0 k otherwiſe might have been; the merchant who 
0 = ,, purchaſed a bill upon the foreign country being 
obliged to pay the banker who ſold it, not only 
for the natural riſk, trouble and expence of ſend. 
ing the money thither, but for the extraordinary 
riſk ariſing from the prohibition. But that the 
More the exchange was againſt any country, the 
more the balance of trade became neceſlarily 
againſt it ; the money of that country becoming 
neceſſarily of ſo much leſs value, in compariſon 
with that of the country to which the balance 
was due. That if the exchange between Eng- 
land and Holland, for example, was five per 
cent. againſt England, it would require a hun- 
dred and five ounces of ſilver in England to pur- 
chaſe a bill for a hundred ounces of filver in 
Holland: that a hundred and five ounces ol 
ſilver in England, therefore, would be worth 
only a hundred ounces of ſilver in Holland, and 
would purchaſe only a proportionable quantity 
of Dutch goods: but that a hundred ounces of 
filver in Holland, on the contrary, would be 
worth a hundred and five ounces in England, 
and would purchaſe a proportionable quantity 
of Engliſh goods: that the Engliſh goods which 
were fold to Holland would be fold ſo much 
cheaper; and the Dutch goods which were ſold 
to England, ſo much dearer, by the difference 
of the exchange; that the one would draw ſo 
much leſs Dutch money to England, and the 
other ſo much more Engliſh money to Holland, 
as this difference amounted to: and that the 


balance of trade, therefore, would neceſſarily be 
ni | 0 
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exported to Holland. | 

THost arguments were partly ſolid and parti) 
ſophiſtical. They were ſolid fo far as they 
aſſerted that the exportation of gold and ſilver in 
trade might frequently be advantageous to the 
country. They were ſolid too, in aſſerting that 
no prohibition could prevent their exportation, 
when private people found any advantage in ex- 
porting them. But they were ſophiſtical in ſup- 
poſing, that either to preſerve or to augment the 
quantity of thoſe metals required more the at- 
tention of government, than to preſerve or to 
augment the quantity of any other uſeful com- 
modities, which the freedom of trade, without 
any ſuch attention, never fails to ſupply in the 
proper quantity. They were ſophiſtical too, 
nd perhaps, in aſſerting that the high price of ex- 
ty change neceſſarily increaſed, what they called, 
of the unfavourable balance of trade, or occafioned 
be the exportation of a greater quantity of gold and 
d, ver. That high price, indeed, was extremely 
ity Mdiadvantageous to the merchants who had any 
ich money to pay in foreign countries. They paid 
ich Wo much dearer for the bills which their bankers 
old granted them upon thoſe countries. But though 
ace the riſk ariſing from the prohibition might occa- 
o on ſome extraordinary expence to the bankers, 
It would not neceſſarily carry any more money 
ut of the country. This expence would gene- 
ally be all laid out in the country, in ſmuggling 
the money out of i it, and could ſeldom occaſion 
Vor. II. - the 


ſo much more againſt England, and would re- CHAP. 
I. 
quire a greater balante of gold and ſilver to be — 


” 
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e E the exportation of a ſingle ſix-pence beyond the 
w——— preciſe ſum drawn for. The high price of ex. 


change too would naturally diſpoſe the merchants 
Vo endeavour to make their exports nearly ba. 


lance their imports, in order that they might Wi d 
have this high exchange to pay upon as ſmalla tc 
ſum as poſlible. The high price of exchange, th 
beſides, muſt. neceſſarily have operated as a tax, tr 
in raiſing the price of foreign goods, and thereby f. 
diminiſhing their conſumption. It would tend, r 
therefore, not to increaſe, but to diminiſh, what &, 
they called, the unfavourable balance of trade, an. 
and conſequently the exportation of gold and to 
Mer. ex] 

Suck as they were, however, thoſe arguments ma 
convinced - the people to whom they were ad- pla 
dreſſed. They were addreſſed by merchants of 


parliaments, and to the councils of princes, a8 
nobles, and to country gentlemen; by thoſe who por 
were ſuppoſed to underſtand trade, to thoſe wo bale 
were conſcious to themſelves that they knew no- Noce 
thing about the matter. That foreign trade en- met 
riched the country, experience demonſtrated to away 
the nobles and country gentlemen, as well as mor 
the merchants; but how, or in what manner, he 
none of them well knew. The merchants knen E 
perfectly in what manner it enriched themſelves Hin t. 
It was their buſineſs to know it. But to kn but 
in what manner it enriched the country, was no land 
part of their buſineſs. The ſubject never came 
into their conſideration, but when they had occa- 
ſion to apply to their country for ſome change il 


the laws relating to foreign trade. It then be- 
| Came 


great 
Dloyn 
idere 
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which thoſe effects were obſtructed by the laws as 
they then ſtood. To the judges who were to 
decide the buſineſs, it appeared a moſt ſatisfac- 
tory account of the matter, when they were told 
that foreign trade brought money into the coun - 


from bringing ſo much as it otherwiſe would do. 
Thoſe arguments therefore produced the wiſhed- 
for effect. The prohibition of exporting gold 
and filver was in France and England confined 
to the coin of thoſe reſpective countries. The 


made free. In Holland, and in ſome other 


of the country. The attention of government 
was turned away from guarding againſt the ex- 
portation of gold and filver, to watch over the 
balance of trade, as the only cauſe which could 
10- ¶ occaſion any augmentation or diminution of thoſe 
en- metals. From one fruitleſs care it was turned 
to away to another care much more intricate, much 
0 WE wore embarraſſing, and juſt equally fruitleſs. 
er, The title of Mun's book, England's Treaſure 
nei in Foreign Trade, became a fundamental maxim 
ves. in the political economy, not of England only, 
no but of all other commercial countries. The in- 
roland or home trade, the moſt important of all, 
ame the trade in which an equal capital affords the 
cca- Woreateſt revenue, and creates the greateſt em- 
e ployment to the people of the country, was con- 
be- men as ſubſidiary only to foreign trade. It 
ame L 2 neither 


cd 


try, but that the laws in queſtion hindered it 


places, this liberty was extended even to the coin 


Fa 


exportation of foreign coin and of bullion was 
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came neceſſary to ſay ſomething about the nene C Har P. 
ficial effects of foreign trade, and the manner i 
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= |» 9.6.5 neither brought money into the country, it was 
| — ſaid, nor carried any out of it. The country 
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therefore could never become either richer or 
poorer by means of it, except ſo far as its pro- 
ſperity or decay might indirectly influence the 


ſtate of foreign trade. X 
A couNnTRY that has no mines of its own muſt 
undoubtedly draw its gold and filver from fc. x 
reign countries, in the ſame manner as one that F 
has no vineyards of its own muſt draw its wines, WF , 
It does not ſeem neceſſary, however, that the a. 
tention of government ſhould be more turned : 
towards the one than towards the other object. - 
A conntry that has wherewithal to buy wine - 
will always get the wine which it has occaſion e 


for; and a country that has wherewithal to bij it 


gold and ſilver, will never be in want of tho be 
metals. They are to be bought for a certain price B 
like all other commodities, and as they are t mn 
price of all other commodities, ſo all other com-Wf «, 
modities are the price of thoſe metals. We tri or 
with perfect ſecurity that the freedom of trade, 


without any attention of government, will alway: 85 
ſupply us with the wine which we have occaſoſ int 
for: and we may truſt with equal ſecurity that vis 
will always ſupply us with all the gold and ſilve po 
which we can afford to purchaſe or to emploj N 
either in circulating our commodities, or in ode yer 
uſes. ' | Pei 
Tux quantity of every commodity which hu tho 
man induſtry can either purchaſe or produc tas 
naturally regulates itſelf in every country accom trie 
ing to the effectual demand, or according to , co 


demand 


Jan 
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demand of thoſe who are willing to pay the whole Ch AP, 


rent, labour and profits which muſt be paid in a 


order to prepare and bring it to market. But no 
commodities regulate themſelves more eaſily or 
more exactly according to this effectual demand 
than gold and ſilver; becauſe, on account of the 
ſmall bulk and great value of thoſe metals, no 
commodities can be more eaſily tranſported from 
one place to another, from the places where they 
are cheap, to thoſe where they are dear, from the 
places where they exceed, to thoſe where they 


fall ſhort of this effectual demand. If there were 


in England, for example, an effectual demand 


for an additional quantity of gold, a packet. boat 


could bring from Liſbon, or from wherever elſe 


| it was to be had, fifty tuns of gold, which could 


be coined into more than five millions of Suincas. 


But if there were an effectual demand for grain to 


the ſame value, to import it would require, at 
five guineas a tun, a million of tuns of ſhipping, 


or a thouſand ſhips of a thouſand tuns each. The 


navy of England would not be ſofficient. 
Waen the quantity of gold and ſilver imported 
into any country exceeds the effectual demand, no 


vigilance of government can prevent their ex- 


portation. All the ſanguinary laws of Spain and 
Portugal are not able to keep their gold and ſil- 


ver at home. The continual importations from 


Peru and Brazil exceed the effectual demand of 
thoſe countries, and ſink the price of thoſe me- 
tals there below that in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. If, on the contrary, in any particular 
country their quantity fell ſhort of the effectual 

| L 3 demand, 
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Book demand, ſo as to raiſe their price above that of 


IV. 


their ſituation, when the market happens to be 


| ſuppoſed, without much foundation, perhaps, 


vent their importation, it would not be able to 
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the neighbouring countries, the government 
would have no occaſion to take any pains to im- 
port them. If it were even to take pains to pre- 


effectuate it. Thoſe metals, when the Spartans 10 
had got wherewithal to purchaſe them, broke Mt 1: 
through all the barriers which the laws of Lycur- n 
gus oppoſed to their entrance into Lacedemon. a 
All the ſanguinary laws of the cuſtoms are not t 


able to prevent the importation of the teas of the 
Dutch and Gottenburgh Eaſt India companies; ſh 


becauſe ſomewhat cheaper than thoſe of the Bri- h. 
tiſh company. A pound of tea, however, is 
about a hundred times the bulk of one of the tl 
higheſt prices, ſixteen ſhillings, that is com- m 
monly paid for it in ſilver, and more than tuo m 
thouſand times the bulk of the fame price in m 
gold, and conſequently juſt fo my times more he 

in 


difficult to ſmuggle. 

IT is partly owing to the eaſy tranſportation of 
gold and ſilver from the places where they abound 
to thoſe where they are wanted, that the price of Je 


thoſe metals does not fluctuate continually like ” 
that of the greater part of other commodities, or 
which are hindered by their bulk from fhifting 15 


either over or under-ſtocked with them. The. ** 


price of thoſe metals, indeed, is not altogether di 
exempted from variation, but the changes to of 
which it is liable are generally flow, gradual, | 

and uniform. In Europe, for example, it is - 


that, 
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that, during the courſe of the preſent and pre- © H A p. 
ceding century, they have been conſtantly, bu 


gradually, ſinking in their value, on account of 
the continual importations from the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies. But to make any ſudden change 
ja the price of gold and and filver, ſo as to raiſe or 
lower at once, ſenſibly and remarkably, the mo- 
ney price of all other commodities, requires ſuch 
à revolution in commerce as that occaſioned ”7 
the diſcovery of America. | 
Ir, notwithſtanding all this, gold and klver 
ſhould at any time fall ſhort in a country which 
has wherewithal to purchaſe them, there are 
more expedients for ſupplying their place, than 
that of almoſt any other commodity. If the 
materials of manufacture are wanted, induftry 
muſt ſtop. If proviſions are wanted, the people 
| muſt ſtarve, But if money is wanted, barter 
will ſupply its place, though with a good deal of 
inconveniency. Buying and ſelling upon credit, 
and the different dealers compenſating their cre- 
dits with one another, once a month or once a 
year, will ſupply it with leſs inconveniency. A 
well- regulated paper money will ſupply it, not 
only without any inconveniency, but, in ſome 
cales, with ſome advantages. Upon every ac- 
count, therefore, the attention of government 
never was ſo unneceſſarily employed, as when 
directed to watch over the preſeryation or increaſe 
| of the quantity of money in any country. | 
No complaint, however, is more common than 
| that of a ſcarcity of money. Money, like wine, 
muſt always be ſcarce with thoſe who have nei- 
ES ther 


Na ther wherewithal to buy it, nor credit to borrow 
— it. Thoſe who have either, will ſeldom be in 
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want either of the money, or of the wine which 
they have occaſion for. This complaint, how. 
ever, of the ſcarcity of money, is not always con- 
fined to improvident ſpendthrifts. It is ſome- 


times general through a whole mercantile town, 


and the country in its neighbourhood. Over. 
trading is the common cauſe of it. Sober men, 
whoſe projects have been diſproportioned to their 
capitals, are as likely to have neither where- 
withal to buy money, nor credit to borrow it, as 
prodigals' whoſe expence has. been diſpropor- 
tioned to their revenue. Before their projects 
can be brought to bear, their ſtock is gone, and 
their credit with it. They run about every- 
where to borrow money, and every body tells 
them that they have none to lend. Even ſuch 
general complaints of the ſcarcity of money do 
not always prove that the uſual number of gold 
and ſilver pieces are not circulating in the coun- 
try, but that many people want thoſe pieces who 
have nothing to give for them, When the pro- 
fits of trade happen to be greater than ordinary, 
over-trading becomes a general error both among 
oreat and ſmall dealers. They do not always 
ſend more money abroad than uſual, but they 
buy upon credit, both at home and abroad, an 


unuſual quantity . of goods, which they ſend to' 
ſome diſtant market, in hopes that the returns 
will come in before the demand for payment. 


The demand comes before the returns, and they 
have nothing at hand, with which they can either 
| | purchaſe 
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purchaſe money, or give ſolid ſecurity for bor- c HAP. 
rowing. It is not any ſcarcity of gold and filver, CI.ay 
but the difficulty which ſuch people find in bor- 
rowing, and which their creditors find in getting 
payment, that occaſions the general complaint of 
the ſcarcity of money. 8 
Ir would be too ridiculous to go about ſeri- 
ouſly to prove, that wealth does not confiſt in 
money, or in gold and ſilver; but in what mo- 
ney purchaſes, and is valuable only for purchaſ- 
ing. Money, no doubt, makes always a part of 
s dhe national capital; but it has already been 
„chown that it generally makes but a ſmall part, 
% and always the moſt unprofitable part of it. 
d IT is not becauſe wealth conſiſts more eſſen- 
. taly in money than in goods, that the merchant 
's fads it generally more eaſy to buy goods with 
money, than to buy money with goods ; but be- 
cauſe money is the known and eſtabliſhed inſtru- 
d ment of commerce, for which every thing is 
- [W readily given in exchange, but which is not al- 
o Vays with equal readineſs to be got in exchange 
bor every thing. The greater part of goods be- 
N fides are more periſhable than money, and he 
7 WW may frequently ſuſtain a much greater loſs by 
s (WE keeping them. When his goods are upon hand 
V too, he is more liable to ſuch demands for mo- 
ney as he may not be able to anſwer, than when 
he has got their price in his coffers. Over and 
s above all this, his profit ariſes more directly 
t. from ſelling than from buying, and he is upon 
y all theſe accounts generally much more anxious 
r I to exchange his goods for money, than his mo- 
| ney 
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BOOK: ney for goods. But though a particular mer. 
IV. ; ee 

—chant, with abundance of goods in his warehouſe, 

may ſometimes be ruined by not being able 0 

fell them in time, a nation or country is not lia- 

ble to the ſame accident. The whole capital of 

a merchant frequently conſiſts in periſhable goods 

deſtined for purchafing money. But it is buta 

very {mall part of the annual produce of the land 

and labour of a country which can ever be de- 

ſtined for purchaſing gold and filver from their 

neighbours. The far greater part is circulated 

and . conſumed among themſelves; and even of tin 

the ſurplus which is fent abroad, the greater part Hage 

is generally deſtined for the purchaſe of other fo- the 

reign goods. Though gold and ſilver, therefore, N pore 

could not be had in exchange for the goods de- lf tao 

ſtined to purchaſe them, the nation would not be ¶ con 

ruined. It might, indeed, ſuffer fome loſs and per 

inconveniency, and be forced upon ſome of thole ¶ rec 

expedients which are neceſſary for ſupplying the Nin 

place of money. The annual produce of its land the 

8 | and labour, however, would be the ſame, or du 

very nearly the ſame, as uſual, becauſe the fame, Ml tin 

or very nearly the ſame conſumable capital would I age 

be employed in maintaining it. And though Hof 

goods do not always draw money ſo readily as Mt rea 

= money draws goods, in the long-run they draw is! 

: it more neceſſarily than even it draws them. MW wh 

= Goods can ſerve many other purpoſes beſides pur- ¶ to 

chaſing money, but money can ſerve no other for 

purpole beſides purchaſing goods. Money, an 

therefore, neceſſarily runs after goods, but goods cr: 

do not always or neceſſarily run after money. re— 


The 
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he man who buys, does not always mean to ſell c H A P. 
Loain, but frequently to uſe or to conſume; -l 
Phereas he who ſells, always means to buy again. 
he one may frequently have done the whole, 
but the other can never have done more than the 
ne-half of his buſineſs. It is not for its own 
ke that men defire money, but for the ſake 
of what they can purchaſe with it. 
ConSUMABLE commodities, it is ſaid, are ſoon 
deſtroyed ; whereas gold and filver are of a more 
durable nature, and, were it not for this con- 
tinual exportation, might be accumulated for 
art Nages together, to the incredible augmentation of 
ſo- the real wealth of the country. Nothing, there- 
re, pre, it is pretended, can be more diſadvan- 
le- tageous to any country, than the trade which 
be N conſiſts in the exchange of ſuch laſting for ſuch 
nd periſhable commodities. We do not, however, 
e reckon that trade diſadvantageous which conſiſts 
he in the exchange of the hard-ware of England for 
od che wines of France; and yet hard-ware is a very 
or durable commodity, and were it not for this con- 
c, Wl tioual exportation, might too be accumulated for 
1d ages together, to the incredible augmentation 
2h i of the pots and pans of the country. But it 
as WW readily occurs that the number of ſuch utenſils 
is in every country neceſſarily limited by the uſe 
n. which there is for them; that it would be abſurd 
to have more pots and pans than were neceſſary 
er for cooking the victuals uſually conſumed there; 
„ and that if the quantity of victuals were to in- 
creaſe, the number of pots and pans would 
r. readily increaſe along with ir, a part of the in- 
e - creaſed 
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BOOK creaſed quantity of victuals being employed hib. 
—— purchaſing them, or in maintaining an addiriona if *. 
number of workmen whoſe buſineſs it was to make an 
them. It ſhould as readily occur that the quan. pl 
tity of gold and ſilver is in every country limitel mn 
by the uſe which there is for thoſe metals; tha th 
their uſe conſiſts in circulating commodities «M8 
coin, and in affording a ſpecies of houſhold furn. an 
ture as plate; that the quantity of coin in ever in 
country is regulated by the value of the comme. © 
dities which are to be circulated by it: increat d. 
that value, and immediately a part of it will be 4 
fent abroad to purchaſe, wherever it is to be had, ca 
the additional quantity of coin requiſite for circu- NM 
lating them: that the quantity of plate is regulated Mt d 
by the number and wealth of thoſe private fami- lo 
lies who chuſe to indulge themſelves in that fon {Ml Pl 
of magnificence: increaſe the number and wealth i be 
of ſuch families, and a part of this increaſed 
wealth will moſt probably be employed in purcha{- WW A 
ing, wherever it is to be found, an addition N 
quantity of plate: that to attempt to increaſe the 
wealth of any country, either by introducing or by MW 
detaining in it an unneceflary quantity of gold and 
filver, is as abſurd as it would be to attempt t 
increaſe the good cheer of private families, by 
obliging them to keep an unneceſſary number oſ 


kitchen utenſils. As the expence of purchaling tl 
thoſe unneceſſary utenſils would diminiſh inſtead WF 7 
of increaſing either the quantity or goodneſs «Ml 
the family proviſions; ſo the expence of purchal- 0! 
ing an unneceſſary quantity of gold and filver iy " 

0 


muſt, in every country, as neceſſarily diminiſh 
the 
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the wealth which feeds, clothes, and lodges, © HA P. 
which maintains and employs the people. God 
de nd filver, whether in the ſhape of coin or of | 
plate, are utenſils, it muſt be remembered, as 
much as the furniture of the kitchen. Increaſe 
= the uſe for them, increaſe the conſumable com- 
modities which are to be circulated, managed, 


a | 
. and prepared by means of them, and you will 
er infallibly increaſe the quantity; but if you at- 
00. empt, by extraordinary means, to increaſe the 


quantity, you will as infallibly diminiſh the uſe 
de and even the quantity too, which in thoſe metals 
ad can never be greater than what the uſe requires. 
Were they ever to be accumulated beyond this 
ia quantity, their tranſportation is ſo eaſy, and the 
ni. loſs which attends their lying idle and unem- 
or WW ployed ſo great, that no law could prevent their 
uu being immediately ſent out of the country. 

ſed IT is not always neceſſary to accumulate gold 
of. and ſilver, in order to enable a country to carry 
non foreign wars, and to maintain fleets and ar- 
the mies in diſtant countries. Fleets and armies are 
by maintained, not with gold and ſilver, but with 
nd conſumable goods. The nation which, from the 
of annual produce of its domeſtic induſtry, from the 
by | annual revenue ariſing out of its lands, labour, 
and conſumable ſtock, has wherewithal to purchaſe 
no fhote conſumable goods in diſtant countries, can 


40 maintain foreign wars there. f 
of A nation may purchaſe the pay and proviſions : 
a. of an army in a diſtant country three different 


ver ways; by ſending abroad either, firſt, ſome part 
i of its accumulated gold and ſilver; or ſecondly, 
the „ ſome 
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BOOK ' ſome. part of the annual produce of its manu. th; 
a factures; or laſt of all, ſome part of its annual Wi (1 


rude produce. an 
TRE gold and flver which can properly be 
conſidered as accumulated or ſtored up in any lie. 


country, may be diſtinguiſhed into three parts; me 
firſt, the circulating money; ſecondly, the plate lf cir 
of private families; and laſt of all, the money ad 
which may have been collected by many year; the 
parſimony, and laid up in the treaſury of the | 
prince. in 
Ir can ſeldom happen that much can bs ſpared me 
from the circulating money of the country; be. MW yo 
cauſe in that chore, can ſeldom be much redun- tre 
dancy. The value of goods annually bought and ro; 
| fold in any country requires a certain quantity 
of money to circulate and diſtribute them to of 
their proper conſumers, and can give employ- ha 
ment to no more. The channel of circulation litt 
neceſſarily draws to itſelf a ſum ſufficient to fill ¶ the 
it, and never admits any more. Something, Ml far 
however, is generally withdrawn from this chan- MW laſl 
nel in the caſe of foreign war. By the great WW ni 
number of people who are maintained abroad, ¶ fi- 
fewer are maintained at home. Fewer goods are lf bu 
circulated there, and leſs money becomes neceſ- Mt lan 
ſary to circulate them. An extraordinary quan- fin 
tity of paper money, of ſome ſort or other too, i P* 
ſuch as exchequer notes, navy bills, and bank Wh 
bills in England, is generally iſſued upon ſuch M. 
occaſions, and by ſupplying the place of circu- I. 
lating gold and filver, gives an opportunity of I fur 
ſending a greater quantity of it abroad. All WW d 
| | | this, 
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and ſeveral years duration. 
be Tur melting down the plate of private fami- 
ny WM lies, has upon every occaſion been found a till 
ts; more inſignificant one. The French, in the be- 
ate I ginning of the laſt war, did not derive ſo much 
ey advantage from this expedient as to compenfate 
ars the loſs of the faſhion. | 


he Taz accumulated treaſures of the prince have, 


in former times, afforded a much greater and 
ed more laſting reſource. In the preſent times, if 
e. you except the king of Pruſſia, to accumulate 
n- treaſure ſeems to be no part of the policy of Eu- 
nd ropean princes. 
ty Taz funds which maintained the foreign wars 
to of the preſent century, the moſt expenſive, per- 
haps, which hiſtory records, ſeem to have had 
little dependency upon the exportation either of 
the circulating money, or of the plate of private 


laſt French war coſt Great Britain upwards of 
ninety millions, including not only the ſeventy- 
five millions of. new debt that was contracted, 
but the additional two ſhillings in the pound 


linking fund. More than two-thirds of this ex- 
pence were laid our in diſtant countries; in Ger- 
many, Portugal, America, in the ports of the 
Mediterranean, in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
The kings of England had no accumulated trea- 
ſure. We never heard of any extraordinary 
quantity of plate being melted down, The cir- 
| culating 
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vu. this, however, could afford but a poor reſource e f AP. 
ua for maintaining a foreign war, of great expence — 


families, or of the treaſure of the prince. The 


land tax, and what was annually borrowed of the 
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K culating gold and filver of the country had not 


Fo oP been ſuppoſed to. exceed eighteen millions. Since 
the late re-coinage of the gold, however, it is 
believed to have been a good deal under-rated, 
Let us ſuppoſe, therefore, according to the moſt 


exaggerated computation which I remember to 


have either ſeen or heard of, that, gold and ſilver f 
together, it amounted to thirty millions. Had t 
the war been carried on, by means of our money, 0 
the whole of it muſt, even according to this com- 
putation, have been ſent out and returned again t 
at leaſt twice, in a period of between fix and t 
ſeven years. Should this be ſuppoſed, it would ri 
afford the moſt deciſive argument to demonſtrate u 
how unneceflary it is for government to watch al 
over the preſervation of money, ſince upon this If 
ſuppoſition the whole money of the country muſt d 
have gone from it and returned to it again, two ſo 
different times in fo ſhort a period, without any co 
body's knowing any thing of the matter. The tr 
channel of circulation, however, never appeared Wl (ui 
more empty than uſual during any part of this co 


period. Few people wanted money who had fil 
wherewithal to pay for it. The profits of foreign the 


trade, indeed, were greater than uſual during for 
the whole war; but eſpecially towards the end of not 
it. This occaſioned, what it always occaſions, ret 
a general over-trading in all the ports of Great WF to 
Britain; and this again occaſioned the uſual com- que 


plaint of the ſcarcity of money, which always exe 
follows  over-trading. Many people wanted BF his 
it, who had neither wherewithal to buy it, nor con 


credit to borrow it; and becauſe the debtors Th 


wo =3 
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ſound it difficult to borrow, the creditors foutid 0 H A N 
ir difficult to get payment. Gold and ſil ver 


however, were generally to be had for theif 
value, by thoſe who had that value to give for 
them. | Leo, 
Tur enormous expence of the late war, there- 
fore, muſt have been chiefly defrayed, not by 
the exportation of gold and ſilver, but by that 
of Britiſh commodities of ſome kind or other. 


When the government, or thoſe who ated under 


them, contracted with a merchant for a femit- 
tance to ſome foreign country, he would natu- 
rally endeavour to pay his foreign correſpondent, 

upon whom he had granted a bill, by ſending 

abroad rather commodities than gold and ſilver. 
If the commodities of Great Britain were not in 
demand in that country, he would endeavour to 
ſend them to ſome other country, in which he 


could purchaſe a bill upon that country. The 


tranſportation of commodities, when properly 


| ſuited ro the market, is always attended with a 


conſiderable profit; whereas that of gold and 
ſilver is ſcarce ever attended with any. When 
thoſe metals are ſent abroad in order to purchaſe 
foreign commodities, the merchant's profit ariſes, 
not from the purchaſe, but from the fale of the 
returns. But when they are ſent. abroad merely 


| to pay a debt, he gets no returns, and conſe- 


quently no profit. He naturally, therefore, 
exerts his invention to find out a way of paying 
his foreign debts, rather by the exportation of 
commodities than by that of gold and filver. 
The great quantity of Britiſh goods exported 

Vot. I. NM Aauring 
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$00 k during the courſe of the late war, without bring. 


— ing back any returns, is accordingly remarked 
[EY _ the author of The Preſent State of the 
Nation. 
Bzs1Dzs the three "Mas of gold and ſilver above 
mentioned, there is in all great commercial 
countries a good deal of bullion alternately im. 


trade. This bullion, as it circulates among 
different commercial countries in. the ſame man. 

ner as the national coin circulates in every par- 
ticular country, may be conſidered as the money 

of the great mercantile republic. The national 

coin receives its movement and direction from 

the commodities circulated within the precind: 

of each particular country: the money of the 
mercantile republic, from thoſe circulated be. 
tween different countries. Both are employed 

in facilitating exchanges, the one between differ- 
ent individuals of the ſame, the other between 

'.  _ thoſe of different nations. Part of this money 
of the great mercantile republic may have been, 
and probably was, employed in carrying on the 

late war. In time of a general war, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe that a movement and direction ſhoull 
be impreſſed upon it, different from what it 
uſually follows in profound peace; that it ſhould 
circulate more about the ſeat of the war, and be 
more employed in purchaſing there, and in the 
neighbouring countries, the pay and proviſions 
of the different armies. But whatever part ol 
this money of the mercantile republic Great 


Britain may have 9 employed in thi 
8 | N . mannes 


ported and exported for the purpoſes of foreign 
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3 manner, it muſt have been annually purchaſed, a et 
either with Britiſh commodities, or with ſome- Wn * 


: thing elſe that had been purchaſed with them; 
which ſtill bring us back to commodities, to the 


6 annual produce of the land and labour of the 
l country, as the ultimate reſources which enabled 
- us to carry on the war. It 1s natural indeed to * 
n ſuppoſe, that ſo great an annual expence muſt 
8 have been defrayed from a great annual produce. 
„ The expence of 1761, for example, amounted to 
t. more than nineteen millions. No accumulation 
5 could have ſupported ſo great an annnal profu- 
a ſion. There is no annual produce even of gold 
m and filver which could have ſupported it. The 
is whole gold and ſilver annually imported into 
he both Spain and Portugal, according to the beſt 
c- accounts, does not commonly much exceed fix 
ed millions ſterling, which, in ſome years, would 
- WF ſcarce have paid four months expence of the 
an late war. 

y TE commodities mbit proper for being tranſ- 
en, ported to diſtant countries, in order to purchaſe 


the there, either the pay and proviſions of an army, 
cal Wi or ſome part of the money of the mercantile re- 
uld public to be employed in purchaſing them, 
i ſeem to be the finer and more improved manu- 
ud fattures; ſuch as contain a great value in a ſmall 
bulk, and can, therefore, be exported to a great 
diſtance at little expence. A country whoſe in- 
duſtry produces a great annual ſurplus of ſuch 
manufactures, which are uſually exported to fo- 
reign countries, may carry on for many years a 
very expenſive foreign war, without either ex- 
N22 porting 


BOOK porting any conſiderable quantity of gold and 
ws filver, or even having any ſuch quantity to ex- 


/ - 
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port. A conſiderable part of the annual fur. 
plus of its manufactures muſt, indeed, in this 
| Caſe be exported, without bringing back any re- 
turns to the country, though it does to the mer- 
chant; the government purchaſing of the mer- 
chant his bills upon foreign countries, in order 
to purchaſe there the pay and proviſions of an 
army. Some part of this ſurplus, however, may 
ſtill continue to bring back a return. The ma- 
nufacturers, during the war, will have a double 
demand upon them, and be called upon, firſt, 
to work up goods to be ſent abroad, for paying 
the bills drawn upon foreign countries for the 
pay and proviſions of the army ; and, ſecondly, 
to work up ſuch as are neceſſary for purchaſing 


the common returns that had uſually been con- 


ſumed in the country. In the midſt of the mot 
deſtructive foreign war, therefore, the greater 
part of manufactures may frequently flouriſh 
greatly; and, on the contrary, they may decline 
on the return of the peace. They may flouriſh 
amidſt the ruin of their country, and begin to 
decay upon the return of its proſperity. The 
different ſtate of many different branches of the 
Britiſh manufactures during the late war, and for 
ſome time after the peace, may ſerve as an illul- 
tration of what has been juſt now faid. 
No foreign war of great expence or duration 
could conveniently. be carried on by the exporta- 
tion of the rude produce of the ſoil. The ex- 
pence of ſending ſuch a ee of it to a ſo- 
| reign 
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countries too produce much more rude produce 
than what is ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of their 
own inhabitants. To ſend abroad any great 
quantity of it, therefore, would be to ſend. 
abroad a Part of the neceſſary ſubſiſtence of the 
people. It is otherwiſe with the exportation of 
manufactures. The maintenance of the people 
| employed in them is kept at home, and only the 
4 ſurplus part of their work is exported. Mr. 
e Hume frequently takes notice of the inability of 
b the ancient kings of England to carry on, with- 
8 out interruption, any foreign war of long dura- 
I tion. The Engliſh, in thoſe days, had nothing 
. wherewithal to purchaſe the pay and proviſions 
of their armies in foreign countries, but either 
„e rude produce of the ſoil, of which no conſi- 
i BY Lerable part could be ſpared from the home con- 
"WH fumption, or a few manufactures of the coarſeſt 
ln kind, of which, as well as of the rude produce, | 
' Wi the tranſportation was too expenſive. This ina- 
ſh bility did not ariſe from the want of money, but 
to of the finer and more improved manufactures, 
he Buying and ſelling was tranſacted by means of 
money in England then, as well as now. The 
quantity of circulating money muſt have borne 
the ſame proportion to the number and value of 
| purchaſes and ſales uſually tranſacted at that 
on i time, which it does to thoſe tranſacted at preſent ; 
or rather it muſt have borne a greater proportion 
becauſe there was then no paper, which now 
occupies a great part of the employment of gold 


8 = and 


reign country as might purchaſe the pay and C 5 A P. 
proviſions of an army, would be too great. Few — 
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B 00k and ſilver. Among nations to whom commerce 
and manufactures are little known, the ſovereign, 
upon extraordinary occaſions, can ſeldom dray 
any conſiderable aid from his ſubjects, for reaſons 
which ſhall be explained hereafter, It is in ſuch 
countries, therefore, that he generally endeavours 
to accumulate a treaſure, as the only reſource 
againſt ſuch emergencies. Independent of this 
neceſſity, he is in ſuch a ſituation naturally dif. 
poled to the parſimony requiſite for accumula. 
tion, In that ſimple ſtate, the expence even of 
a ſovereign is not directed by the vanity which 
/ delights in the gaudy finery of a court, but is 
employed in bounty to his tenants, and hoſpita- 
lity to his retainers. But bounty and hoſpita- 
lity very ſeldom lead to extravagance; though 
vanity. almoſt always. does. Every Tartar chief 
accordingly, has a treaſure. The treaſures of 
Mazepa, chief of the Coſſacs in the Ukraine, 
; the famous ally of Charles the XIIth, are ſaid to 
| | have been very great. The French kings of the 
| Merovingian race had all treaſures. When they 
| ; | divided their kingdom among their different 
| | children, they divided their treaſure too. The 
| be Saxon princes, and the firſt kings after the con- 
| queſt, ſcem likewiſe to have accumulated trea- 

ſures. The firſt exploit of every new reign was 

commonly to. ſeize the treaſure of the preceding en 

king, as the moſt eſſential meaſure for . ſecuring the 

the ſucceſſion. The ſovereigns of improved and lat 

commercial countries are not under the ſame WM 

neceflity of accumulating treaſures, becauſe they for 


can generally draw from their ſubjects extraordi- "M 
nary a 


we” 
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nary aids upon extraordinary occaſions. They c H A p. 


are likewiſe leſs diſpoſed to do ſo. They natu- 
rally, perhaps neceſſarily, follow the woc. of the 
times, and their expence comes to be regulated 
by the ſame extravagant vanity which Aires 


that of all the other great propnetors in their 


dominions: The inſignificant pageantry of their 
court becomes every day more brilliant, and the 
expence of it not only prevents accumulation, 
but frequently encroaches upon the funds de- 
ſtined for more neceſſary expences. What Der- 


cyllidas faid of the court of Perſia, may be ap- 


plied to that of ſeveral European princes, that 
he ſaw there much ſplendor but little —_— 
and many ſervants but few ſoldiers. 

Tux importation of gold and filver is not the 
principal, much leſs the ſole benefit which a 
nation derives from its foreign trade. Between 
whatever places foreign trade 1s carried on, they 
all of them derive two diſtin& benefits from it. 
It carries out that ſurplus part of the produce of 
their land and labour for which there is no de. 
mand among them, and brings back in return 
for it ſomething elſe for which there is a demand. 
It gives a value to their ſuperfluities, - by ex- 


changing them for ſomething elſe, which may 
ſatisfy a part of their wants, and increaſe their 


enjoyments. By means of it, the narrownels of 
the home market does not hinder the diviſion of 
labour in any particular branch of art or manu- 
facture from being carried to the higheſt per- 
tection. By opening a more extenſive market 


for whatever part of the produce of their labour 


SR may 


— 
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B 00K may exceed the home conſumption, it encourages 
een them to improve its productive powers, and to 
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augment” its annual produce to the utmoſt, and 
thereby to increaſe the real revenue and wealth of 
the ſociety. Theſe great and important ſervices 
foreign trade 1s continually occupied m perform. 
ing, to all the different countries between which 
it is carried on. They all derive great benefit 


from it, though that in which the merchant re. 


| fides generally derives the greateſt, as he is gene- 
rally more employed in ſupplying the wants, and 
carrying out the ſyperfluities of his own, than of 
any other particular country. To import the 
gold and filver which may be wanted, into the 
countries which have no mines, is, no doubt, a 
part of the buſineſs of foreign commerce. It is, 
however, a moſt inſignificant part of it. A coun- 
try which carried on foreign trade merely upon 
this account, could ſcarce have occaſion to 
freight a ſhip in a century. 

Ix is not by the importation of gold and filyer, 
that the diſcovery of America has enriched Eu- 
rope. By the abundance of the. American 
Mines, thoſe metals have become cheaper. A 


ſervice of plate can now be purchaſed for. about. 


a third part of the corn, or a third part of the 
labour, which it would have coſt in the fifteenth 
century. With the ſame annual expence of la- 
bour and commodities, Europe can annually 
purchaſe about three times the quantity of plate 
which it could have purchaſed at that time. 
But when a commodity comes to be fold for a 
third Pare of what had been its uſual FE not 

only 
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three times their former quantity, but it is 
brought down to the level of a much greater 
number of purchaſers, perhaps no more than ten, 
perhaps no more than twenty times the former 
number. So that there may be in Europe at 
preſent not only more than three times, but 
more than twenty or thirty times the quantity of. 
plate which would have been in it, even in its 
preſent ſtate of improvement, had the diſcovery 
of the American mines never been made. So far 
Europe has, no doubt, gained a real conveni- 
ency, though ſurely a very trifling one. The 
cheapneſs of gold and filver renders thoſe metals 
rather leſs fit for the purpoſes of money than they 
were before. In order to make the ſame pur- 
chaſes, we muſt load ourſelves with a oreater 
quantity of them, and carry about a ſhilling in 
our pocket where a groat would have done be- 
fore. It is difficult to ſay which is moſt trifling, 
this inconveniency, or the oppoſite conveniency, 
Neither the one nor the other could have made 
any very eſſential change in the ſtare of Europe. 
The diſcovery of America, however, certainly 
made a moſt eſſential one. By opening a new 
and inexhauſtible market to all the commodities 
of Europe, it gave occaſion to new diviſions of 
labour and improvements of art, which, in the 
narrow circle of the ancient commerce, could 
never have taken place for want of a market to 
take off the greater part of their produce. The 
productive powers of labour were improved, and 
its produce increaſed in all the different coun- 

tries 
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BOOK tries of Europe, and together with it the real 
revenue and wealth of the inhabitants. The 
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commodities of Europe were almoſt” all new to 
America, and many of thoſe of America were 
new to Europe. A new ſet of exchanges, there. 
fore, began to take place which had never been 
thought of before, and which ſhould: naturally 
have proved as advantageous to the new, as it 
certainly did to the old continent. The . 
injuſtice of the Europeans rendered an event, 
which ought to have been beneficial to all, ruin- 


ous and deſtructive to ſeveral of thoſe unfortu- 


nate countries. 

Tux diſcovery of a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, 
dy the Cape of Good Hope, which happened 
much about the ſame time, opened, perhaps, a 
ſtill more extenſive fange to foreign commerce 
than even that of America, notwithſtanding the 
greater diſtance, There were but two nations 


in America, in any reſpe& ſuperior to ſavages, 


and theſe were deſtroyed almoſt as ſoon as diſ- 
covered, The reſt were mere ſavages. But the 
empires of China, Indoſtan, Japan, as well as 
ſeveral others in the Eaft Indies, without having 
richer mines of gold or ſilver, were in every 
other reſpect much richer, better cultivated, and 
more advanced in all arts and manufactures than 


either Mexico or Peru, even though we ſhould 


credit, what plainly deſerves no credit, the exag- 
gerated accounts of the Spaniſh writers, con- 
cerning the, ancient ſtate of thoſe empires. But 
rich . civilized nations can always exchange 


to a much greater value with one another, than 
with 
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with ſavages and barbarians. © Europe, however, c 5 r. 
has hitherto derived much leſs advantage from 


its commerce with the Eaſt Indies, than from 

that with America. The Portugueſe monopo- 
lized the Eaſt India trade to themſelves for about 
a century, and it was only indirectly and through 
them, that the other nations of Europe could 
either ſend out or receive any goods from that 
country. When the Dutch, in the beginning of 
the laſt century, began to encroach upon them, 

they veſted their whole Eaſt India commerce in 
an excluſive company. The Engliſh, - French, 


| Swedes, and Danes, have all followed their ex- 


ample, ſo that no great nation in Europe has 


| ever yet had the dende of a free commerce to 


the Eaſt Indies. No other reaſon need be 
aſſigned why it has never been ſo advantageous 
as the trade to America, which, between almoſt 
every nation of Europe and its own colonies,” is 
free to all irs ſubjects. The excluſive: privileges 
of thoſe Eaſt India companies, their great riches, 
the great favour and protection which theſe have 
procured them from their reſpective govern- 
ments, have excited much-. envy againſt them. 
This envy has frequently repreſented their trade 
as altogether pernicious, on account of. the great 
quantities of ſilver, which it every year exports 
from the countries from which it is carried on. 
The parties concerned have replied, that their 
trade, by this continual exportation of ſilver, 
might, indeed, tend to impoveriſh Europe in 
general, but not the particular country from 
which it was carried on; becauſe, by the export- 

ation 
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B 0 OK ation of a part of the returns to other European bf 
w— countries, it annually brought home a much p 
greater quantity of that metal than it carried t 


out. Both the objection and the reply are tr 
founded in the popular notion which I have been Cl 


juſt now examining. It is, therefore, unneceſſary ol 

to ſay any thing further about either. By the 01 
annual exportation of ſilver to the Eaſt Indies, 8 
plate is probably ſomewhat dearer in Europe than t 
it otherwiſe might have been; and coined filver IF © 
m 


probably purchaſes a larger quantity both of 
labour and commodities. The former of theſe q 
two effects is a very ſmall loſs, the latter a very 
ſmall advantage; both too inſignificant to de- 
ſerve any part of the public attention. The 2 
trade to the Eaſt Indies, by opening a market 


to the commodities of Europe, or, what comes Ml © 
nearly to the ſame thing, to the gold and ſilver " 
which is purchaſed with thoſe commodities, muſt Ml © 
neceſſarily tend to increaſe the annual production of 
= of European commodities, and conſequently the * 
= real wealth and revenue of Europe. That it Je 
= | has hitherto increaſed them ſo little, is probably Ml © 
= owing to the reſtraints which it every-where la- be 
| bours under. pe 
| | I THOUGHT it neceſſary, though at the hazard Ml © 
= of being tedious, to examine at full length this ”” 
= popular notion that wealth conſiſts in money, or up 
= in gold and filver. Money in common lan-?“ 


| 
4 guage, as I- have already obſerved, frequently 1 
| | ſignifies wealth; and this ambiguity of expreſſion : 
| has rendered this popular notion ſo familiar to 4 


us, that even _—_ who are convinced of its ab- 
ſurdity, 
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ſurdity, are very apt to forget their own princi- e HA v. 


ples, and in the courſe of their reaſonings t 


take it for granted as a certain and undeniable - 


truth. Some of the beſt Engliſh writers upon 
commerce ſet out with obſerving, that the wealth 
of a country conſiſts, not in its gold and ſilver 
only, but in its lands, houſes, and conſumable 
goods of all different kinds. In the courſe, of 
their reaſonings, however, the lands, houſes, 


| and conſumable goods ſeem to ſlip out of their 


memory, and the ſtrain of their argument fre- 
quently ſuppoſes that all wealth conſiſts in gold 
and ſilver, and that to multiply thoſe metals is 
the great object of national induſtry and com- 
merce. 
TRE two principles being eſtabliſhed, how- 
ever, that wealth conſiſted in gold and filver, 
and that thoſe metals could be brought into. a 
country which had no mines only by the balance 
of trade, or by exporting to a greater value than 
it imported; it neceſſarily became the great ob- 
ject of political ceconomy to diminiſh as much 
as poſſible the importation of foreign goods for 
home conſumption, and to increaſe as much as 
poſſible the exportation of the produce of do- 
meſtic induſtry, Its two great engines for 
enriching the country, therefore, were reſtraints | 
upon 1mportation, and encouragements to - 
portation, 

Tar reſtraints upon importation were of two 
kinds, 

Finsr, Reſtraints upon the importation of _ 
fuch foreign goods for home conſumption as 

could 


r. 
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| dun they were imported. 


 SEconDLY, Reſtraints upon the importation of 


Lan of almoſt all kinds from thoſe particular 


countries with which the balance of trade wa 


ſuppoſed to be diſadvantageous. 


Tos different reſtraints conſiſted ſometimes 
in high duties, and ſometimes in abſolute pro- 
Waden. 8 ep 

ExPoORTATION was encouraged ſometimes by 
drawbacks, ſometimes by bounties, ſometimes by 
advantageous treaties of commerce with foreign 
ſtates, and ſometimes by the eſtabliſhment of 
colonies in diſtant countries. 

DrawBacks were given upon two different 
occaſions. When the home manufactures were 
ſubject to any duty or exciſe, either the whole or 
a part of it was frequently drawn back upon their 


exportation; and when foreign goods liable to 


a duty were imported in order ro be exported 
again, either the whole or a part of this duty 
was ſometimes given back upon ſuch export- 


ation. 


 BouxT1ts were given for the encouragement 


either of ſome beginning manufactures, or of 


ſuch ſorts of induſtry of other kinds as were ſup- 
poſed to deſerve particular favour. 

By advantageous treaties of commerce, par- 
ticular privileges were procured in ſome foreign 
ſtate for the goods and merchants of the cobntry, 


beyond what were e granted to thoſe of other 


countr ies. 


By 
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countries, not only particular privileges, but a — 


monopoly was frequently procured for the goods 
and merchants of the country which eſtabliſhed 


them. . 
Tat two ſorts of e d upon importation 


above-mentioned, together with theſe four en- 
couragements to exportation, ' conſtitute the ſix 
principal means by which the commercial ſyſtem 
propoſes to increaſe the quantity of gold and 
filver in any country by turning the balance of 
trade in its favour. I ſhall conſider each of 
them.in a particular chapter, and without taking 
much further notice of their ſuppoſed tendency 


to bring money into the country, I ſhall examine 


chiefly what are likely to be the effects of each 
of them upon the annual produce of its induſtry. 
According as they tend either to increaſe or di- 
miniſh the value of this annual produce, they 
muſt evideatly tend either to increaſe or dimi- 
niſn the real wealth and revenue of the country. 


"4 
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CHAP. IT. 


of Reftraints upon the Importation Now foreign 
Countries of ſuch Goods as can FINE een at 
Home. 


BOOK Y reſtraining, either by high duties, or by 
ed abſolute prohibitions, the importation of 
ſuch goods from foreign countries as can be pro- 

duced at home, the monopoly of the home- 

market is more or lets ſecured to the domeſtic 
induſtry employed in producing them. Thus 

the prohibition of importing either hve cattle or 

ſalt proviſions from foreign countries ſecures to 

the graziers of Great Britain the monopoly of 

the home-market for butchers'-meat. The high 

duties upon the importation of corn, which in 

times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibi- 

tion, give a like advantage to the growers of that 
commodity. The prohibition of the importa- 
| | tion of foreign woollens is equally favourable to 
| the woollen danny. The filk manufac- 
| ture, though altogether employed upon foreign. 
nn materials, has lately obtained the ſame advantage. 
| The linen manufacture has not yet obtained it, 
but is making great ſtrides towards it. Many 
other ſorts of manufactures have, in the ſame 
manner, obtained in Great Britain, either alto- 
gether, or very nearly a monopoly againſt their 
countrymen. The variety of goods of which the 
importation into Great Britain is prohibited, 
9 either 
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greatly exceeds what can eaſily be ſuſpected by << 


thoſe who are not well nn with che lau 


of the cuſtoms. 


Tuar this monopoly of the home. e fre- 
quently gives great encouragement to that parti- 
ow ſpecies of induſtry which enjoys it, and 

frequently turns towards that employment a 


greater ſhare of both the labour and ſtock of the | 


ſociety than would otherwiſe have gone to it, 


cannot be doubted. But whether it tends: either 


to increaſe the general induſtry of the ſociety, or 
to give it the moſt advantageous: direCtion, is not, 
perhaps, altogether ſo evident. 

Taz general induſtry of the ſociety never can 
exceed what the capital of the ſociety can employ. 


As the number of workmen that can he kept in 
employment by any particular perſon muſt bear 


a certain proportion to his capital; ſo the num 
ber of thoſe that can be continually employed by 
all the members of a great ſociety; muſt bear a 
certain. proportion to the whole capital of that 
ſociety, and never can exceed that proportion. 
No regulation of commerce can increaſe the 
quantity of induſtry in any ſociety beyond what 
its capital can maintain. It can only divert a 
part of it into a direction into which it might not 
otherwiſe have gone; and it is by no means cer- 
tain that this artificial direction is likely to be 
more advantageous to the ſociety than that into 


which it would have gone of its own accord. 


Every individual is continually exerting in 
ſelf to find out the molt DG employ- 
Vor. II. N mes 


ry 


3 abſolutely; or under certain circumſtances, ena P 
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BOOK ment for whatever capital he can command. It 
1 is his own advantage, indeed, and not that of 


the ſociety, which he has in view. But the | 
ſtudy of his own advantage naturally, or rather 
neceſſarily leads him to prefer that employment 
which is moſt advantageous to the ſociety. _ , 
FRS, every individual endeavours to employ . 
his capital as near home as he can, and conſe. 6 
quently as much as he can in the ſupport of do- 1 
meſtio induſtry; provided always that he can J 
thereby obtain the ordinary, or not, a great 2 1 
leſs than the ordinary profits of ſock. wo 
Tuus, upon equal or nearly 3 profits, in 
every wholeſale merchant naturally prefers the 5 
home trade to the foreign trade of conſumption, | in 
and the foreign trade of conſumption to the car- 7 
ry ing trade. In the home- trade his capital is Fr 
never ſo long out of his ſight as it frequently is Fa 
in the foreign trade of - conſumption. He can ha 
know better the character and ſituation of the em 
perſons whom he truſts, and if he ſhould al 
happen to be deceived, he knows better the 0 
laws of the country from which he muſt ſeek has 
redreſs. In the carrying trade, the capital of th: Wi cl 
merchant is, as it were, divided between tw Hat 


foreign countries, and no part of it is ever ne. pf 
ceſſarily brought home, or placed under his on 
immediate view and command. The capital 
which an Amſterdam merchant employs in car the 
rying corn from Konnigſberg to Liſbon, and fruit etz 
and wine from Liſbon to Konnigſberg, muſt ge- * 
nerally be the one-half of it at Konnigſberg and o 5 


the other half at Liſbon. No part of it need ev ves 
8 | en 1 


Pe. | 


© 
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come to Amſterdam. The natural cefidance: of c H AP. 700 
ſuch a merchant ſhould either be at Konnigſberg or — 
Liſpon, and it can only be ſome very particular 
circumſtances which can make him prefer the 

reſidence of Amſterdam. The uneaſineſs, how- 

erer, which he feels at being ſeparated ſo far 

from his capital, generally determines him to 

bring part both of the Konnigſberg goods which | 

he deſtines for the market of Liſbon, and of the 

Liſbon goods which he deſtines for that of Kon- 
nigſberg, to Amſterdam: and though this ne- 

ceſſarily ſubjects him to a double charge of load- | 
ing and unloading, as well as to the payment ß 
ſome duties and cuſtoms, yet for the ſake of hav= (; 
ing ſome part of his capital always under his own 

view and command, he willingly ſubmits to this 


Wh extra -rdinary charge; and it is in this manner 

> WH that every country which has any conſiderable. 

n BF ſhare of the carrying trade, becomes always the 

de emporium, or general market, for the goods of 

pi the different countries whoſe trade it carries; 

de on. The merchant, in order to ſave a ſecond 

ek loading and unloading, endeavours always to 

* {ell in the home - market as much of the goods of l 
* all thoſe different countries as he can, and thus, 7 


lo far as he can, te convert his carrying trade 
0 into a foreign trade of conſumption. A mer- 
chant, in the ſame manner, who is engaged in 
the foreign trade of conſumption, when he col- 


- lects goods for foreign markets, will always be 
ed, upon equal or nearly equal profits, to ſell 

and 

der Sreat a part of them at home as he can. He - 
al ves himſelf the riſk and trouble of exportation, , 


N 2 1 when, 
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me K when, ſo far as he can, he thus converts his ſo- 
— reign” trade of conſumption. into a home: trade. 
| Home is in this manner the center, -if I may ſay 
ſo, round which the capitals of the inhabitants 

of every country are continually. circulating, and 
towards which they are always tending, though 

by particular cauſes they may ſometimes. be 

driven off and repelled from it towards more 

diſtant employments. But a capital employed 

in the home-trade, it has already beer: ſhown, 
neceſſarily puts into. motion a greater quantity of 

_ domeſtic induſtry, and gives. revenue and em- 
ployment to a greater number of the inhabitants 

of the country, than an equal capital employed 

in the foreign trade of conſumption: and one 
employed in the foreign trade of conſumption 

has the' ſame advantage over an equal capital 
employed in the carrying trade. Upon equal, 

or only nearly equal profits, therefore, every in- 
dividual naturally inclines to employ his capital 

in the manner in which it is likely to afford the me 

greateſt ſupport to domeſtic. induſtry, and to on! 

give revenue and employment to the greateſt dul 

number of people of his own country. | 
SECONDLY, every individual who employs hi Wo" 

capital in the ſupport. of domeſtic induſtry, re. 

ceſſarily endeavours ſo to direct that induſtry, t ha WW "4 

its produce may be of the greateſt poſſible value 


Taz produce of induſtry is what it adds to t he By 
ſubject or materials upon which it is employe i oa 
Wet 


In proportion as the value of this produce is gre-i 
or ſmall, fo will likewiſe be the profits of the 


_— But it is * for the ſake of * kite 
8 5 4 
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8 that any man employs a capital in the ſupport of & 1 K 
0 induſtry ; and he will always, therefore, endea- Wat. 
y your to employ it in the ſupport of that induſtry 
+ WT of which the produce is likely to be of the greateſt 
d value, or to exchange for the greateſt quantity | 
either of money or of other goods, . 
e Bur the annual revenue of every ſociety is 
e always preciſely equal to the exchangeable value 
of the whole annual produce of its induſtry, or | 
n, rather is preciſely the ſame thing with that ex- 
of Wl changeable value. As every individual, there- 
n. WT fore, endeavours as much as he can both to em- 
its Wl ploy his capital in the ſupport of domeſtic in- 
«1 duſtry, and ſo to direct that induſtry that its 
ne produce may be of the greateſt value; every in- 
on {Ml dividual neceſſarily labours to render the annual 
«al {WM revenue of the ſociety as great as he can. He | 
al, generally, indeed, neither intends to promote 
the public intereſt, nor knows how much he is 
promoting it. By preferring the ſupport of do- 
he MY meſtic to that of foreign induſtry, he intends 
only his own ſecurity; and by directing that in- 
reſt WI duſtry in ſuch a manner as its produce may be 

of the greateſt value, he intends only his own 
his gain, and he is in this, as in many other caſes, 
ne. Wed by an inviſible hand to promote an end which 
hat vas no part of his intention. Nor is it always 
Icke worſe for the ſociety that it was no part of it. 
they purſuing his own intereſt he frequently pro- 
e motes that of the ſociety more effectually than 
en when he really intends to promote it. I have 
che never known much good done by thoſe who af- 
fi eted to trade for the public good. It is an 
tha 8 N 3 affectation, 
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Book affectation, indeed, not very common among n 
—cerchants, and very few words need be , 1 
in diſſuading them from it. 1 
WI ar is the ſpecies of domeſtic induſty 6 
| dich. his capital can employ, and of which te en 
produce is likely to be of the greateſt value, th 
every individual, it is evident, can, in his local an 
ſituation, judge much better than any ſtateſman N yi 
or lawgiver can do for him. The ſtateſman, of 
who ſhould attempt to direct private people in 
what manner they ought to employ their capitals, ¶ or 
would not only load himſelf with a moſt unne. Wi or: 
ceſſary attention, but aſſume an authority which Wi us 
could ſafely be truſted, not only to no ſinge ¶ ca 
perſon, but to no council or ſenate whatever, ¶ pat 
and which would no-where be ſo dangerous as in plc 
the hands of a man who had folly and preſump- Ml tag 
tion enough to fancy himſelf fit to exerciſe it. al 
Io give the monopoly of the home-market to IM plo 
the produce of domeſtic induſtry, in any parti- if tha 
cular art or manufacture, is in ſome meaſure 9 on] 
direct private people in what manner they ought em 
to employ their capitals, and muſt, in almoſt ali tain 
caſes, be either a uſeleſs or a hurtful regulation. WM whe 
If the produce of domeſtic can be brought ther can 
as cheap as that of foreign induſtry, the reguls its: 
| tion is evidently uſeleſs. If it cannot, it mut ni 
generally be hurtful. It is the maxim of eve duc 
prudent maſter of a family, never to attempt the 
make at home what it will coſt him more to mak Acc 
than to buy. The taylor does not attempt u cou 
make his own ſhoes, but buys them of the ſpoe : che: 


maker. The ſhoemaker does not — coul 
Make 


ere 
gult 


en 


0 
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make his own clothes, but employs a taylor. CHA; * 
The farmer attempts to make neither the one — 


nor the other, but employs thoſe different arti- 


 ficers. All of them find it for their intereſt to 


employ their whole induſtry in a way in which 
they have ſome advantage over their neighbours, 
and to purchaſe with a part of its produce, or 
what is the ſame thing, with the price of a part 
of it, whatever elſe: they have occaſion for. 

WaarT is prudence in the conduct of every 
private family, can ſcarce be folly in that of a 
oreat kingdom. If a foreign country can ſupply 
us with a commodity cheaper than we ourſelves 
can make it, better buy it of them with ſome _ 
part of the produce of our own induſtry; em- 
ployed in a way in which we have ſome advan- 
tage. The general induſtry of the country, being 
always in proportion to the capital which em- 
ploys it, will not thereby be diminiſhed, no more 


WE than that of the above-mentioned artificers; but 


only left to find out the way in which it can be 


employed with the greateſt advantage. It is cer- 


tainly not employed to the greateſt advantage, 
when it is thus directed towards an object which it 
can buy cheaper than it can make. The value of 
its annual produce is certainly more or leſs dimi- 
niſhed, when it is thus turned away from pro- 
dueing commodities evidently of more value than 
the commodity which it is directed to produce. 
According to the ſuppoſition, that commodity 


could be purchaſed from foreign countries 


cheaper than it can be made at home. It 
could, therefore, have been purchaſed with a 
* 4 Part 
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B 2 K part onhy of the commodities, or, what is the 
ame thing, with 2 part only of the price of the 
commodities, which the induſtry employed by 
an equal capital would have produced at home, 
had it been left to follow its natural courſe: 
The induftry of the country, therefore, is thus 
turned away from a more to a leſs advantage- 
ous employment, and the exchangeable value of 
its annual produce; inſtead of being increaſed, 
according to the intention of the lawgiver, muſt 
neceſſarily be diminiſhed 8.5 every ſuch regula. 

tion. | 
By means of ſuch regulations, indeed, a par. 


ſooner than it could have been otherwiſe, and 
after a certain time may be made at home as 
cheap or cheaper than in the foreign country, 
But though the induſtry of the ſociety may be 


channel ſooner than it could have been other. 
wiſe, it will by no means follow that the ſum 
total, either of its induſtry, or of its revenue, can 
ever be augmented by any ſuch regulation. The 
induſtry of the ſociety can augment only 1 in pro- 
portion as its capital augments, and its capital 
can augment only in proportion to what can be 
gradually ſaved out of its revenue. But the im- 
mediate effect of every ſuch regulation is to di- 
miniſh its revenue, and what diminiſhes its reve- 
nue is certainly not very likely to augment its 
capital faſter than it would have augmented of 
irs own accord, had both capital and induſtry 


been left to find out their natural employments. 
| T HouGH 


ticular manufacture may ſometimes. be acquired 


thus carried with advantage into a particular 
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Troven for want of ſuch regulations the ſas c H r. 
ciety ſhould never acquire the propoſed manu 


facture, it would not, upon that account, neceſ. 
farily be the poorer in any one period of its 
duration. In every period of its duration its 
whole capital and induſtry might ſtill have been 
employed, though upon different objects, in 
the manner that was moſt advantageous at 
the time. In every period its revenue might 
have been the greateſt which its capital could 
afford, and both capital and revenue might have 
been augmented with the greateſt poſſible wrd 


dity. 
Tux natural advantages which one country has 


over another in producing particular commodities 


are ſometimes ſo great, that it is acknowledged 
by all the world to be in vain to ſtruggle with 
them. By means of glaſſes, hotbeds, and hot- 
walls, very good grapes can be raiſed in Scot- 


nnd, and very good wine too can be made of 


them at about thirty times the expence for which 
at leaſt equally good can be brought from fo- 
reign countries. Would it be a reaſonable law 
to prohibit the importation of all foreign' wines, 
merely to encourage the making of claret and 
burgundy in Scotland? But if there would be 
à manifeſt abſurdity in turning towards any em- 
ployment, thirty. times more of the capital and 
induſtry of the country, than would be neceſſary 
to purchaſe from foreign countries an equal 
quantity of the commodities wanted, there muſt 
be an abſurdity, though not alrogether ſo gla- 
Ting, yet exactly of the ſame kind, in turning 

towards 
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BOOK towards any ſuch employment a thirtieth, or 
even à three hundredth part more of either, 
Whether the advantages which one country has 
over another, be natural or acquired, is in this 
reſpect of no conſequence. As long as the one 
country has thoſe advantages, and the other 
wants them, it will always be more advantage. 
ous for the latter, rather to buy of the former 
than to make. It is an acquired advantage onh, 
which one artificer has over his neighbour, who 
exerciſes another trade; and yet they both find 
it more advantageous to buy of one another, 
than to make what does not belong to their par- 

ticular trades. 
Mekchaxrs and manufacturers are the people 


Pp Fa 2 2 — —— oo 


hs derive the greateſt advantage from this mo- © 
nopoly of the home-market. The prohibition of la 
the importation of foreign cattle, and of ſalt pro- x 


; viſions, together with the high duties upon fo- Wil 
reign corn, which in times of moderate plenty P. 
amount to a prohibition, are not near ſo advan- 


tageous to the graziers and farmers of Great p 
Britain, as other regulations of the ſame kind 
4 


are to its merchants and manufacturers. Manu- 
factures, thoſe of the finer kind eſpecially, are - 


— . — —— TAI oye \ ge ns oe I — 


more eaſily tranſported from one country to an- al 
other than corn or cattle. It is in the fetching , 
W 


4 and carrying manufactures, accordingly, that 
foreign trade is chiefly employed. In manu. Wn © 


factures, a very ſmall advantage will enable fo- fo 
reigners to underſell our own workmen, even in 
in 


the home - market. It will require a very great 
one to enable them to do ſo in the rude produce Pt 


of 


— 
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of the ſoil. If the free importation of foreign c 8 


manufactures were permitted, ſeveral of the homnFSe 


manufactures would probably ſuffer, and ſome 
of them, perhaps, go to ruin altogether, and a 
conſiderable part of the ſtock and induſtry at 
preſent employed in them, would be forced to 
find out ſome other employment. But the freeſt 
importation of the rude produce of the foil could 
have no ſuch effect upon the agriculture of the 
country. ot 
Ir the importacion of foreign cattle, for ex- 
ample, were made ever ſo free, ſo few could be 
imported, that the grazing trade of Great Bri. 
tain could be little affected by it. Live cattle 
are, perhaps, the only commodity of which the 
tranſportation is more expenſive by ſea than by 
land. By land they carry themſelves to market. 
By ſea, not only the cattle, but their food and 
their water too, muſt be carried at no ſmall ex- 
pence and inconveniency. The . ſhort ſea be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain, indeed, renders 
the impÞrtation of Iriſh cattle more eaſy. But 
though the free importation of them, which was 
lately permitted only for a limited time, were 
endered perpetual, it could have no conſider- 
able effect upon the intereſt of the graziers of 
Great Britain. Thoſe parts of Great Britain 
which border upon the Iriſh ſea are all grazing 
countries. Iriſh cattle could never be imported 
for their uſe, but muſt be drove through thoſe 
very extenſive countries, at no ſmall expence and 


inconveniency, before they could arrive at their 
proper market. Fat cattle could not be drove 


ſo 
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B P "tag K ſo far. Lean cattle, therefore, only could be 


3 imported, and ſuch importation could interfere, h 
not with the intereſt of the feeding or fattening ir 
countries, to which, by reducing the price of e 
lean cattle, it would rather be advantageous, 0 
but with that of the breeding countries only, e 
The ſmall number of Iriſh cattle imported ſince u 
their importation was permitted, together with ot 
the good price at which lean cattle ſtill continue 
to ſell, ſeem to demonſtrate that even the breed. th 
ing countries of Great Britain are never likely to Ml th 


be much affected by the free importation of Iriſh Ml 
Cattle. The common people of Ireland, indeed, a 
are ſaid to have ſometimes oppoſed with violence ¶ wi 
the exportation of their cattle. But if the ex- Ml wc 
porters had found any great advantage in conti- Ml ex 
nuing the trade, they could eaſily, when the law th. 
was on their ſide, have conquered this mobbih me 
oppoſition. of 
1 FEEDING and fattening countries, beſides, muſt lin 
i always be highly improved, whereas breeding Wh bu 
countries are generally uncultivated. The high WM toc 
price of lean cattle, by augmenting the value of WM pre 
uncultivated land, is like a bounty againſt im- Por 
provement. To any country which was highly Ml pre 
improved throughout, it would be more advan- bet 
tageous to import its lean cattle than to breed of 
them. The province of Holland, accordingly, by 
is ſaid to follow this maxim at preſent. The 1 
mountains of Scotland, Wales and Northum- Iſh cor 
berland, indeed, are countries not capable of of 
much improvement, and feem deſtined by nature Bt cor 


to * the breeding countries of Great Britain. WW he 
| The 
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e The freeſt importation of foreign cattle could o H f r. 
5 have no other effect than to hinder thoſe breed- inn 3 RN 


g Ning countries from taking advantage of the in- 
f Wl creafing population and improvement of the reſt 
of the kingdom, from raiſing their price to an 
exorbitant height, and from "hying a real tax 
upon all the more ett _ cultivated _ 
of the country. 

Tx freeſt importation of ſalt crovitiies? in 
the ſame manner, could have as little effect upon 
o the intereſt 'of the graziers of Great Britain as 
h chat of live cattle. Salt proviſions are not only 
J, a very bulky commodity, but when compared 
e vith freſh meat, they are a commodity both of 
- WT worſe quality, and as they coſt more labour and 
- expence, of higher price. They could never, 
therefore, come into competition with the freſh 
meat, though they might with the ſalt proviſions 
of the country. They might be uſed for victual- 
ling ſhips for diſtant voyages, and ſuch like uſes, 
but could never make any conſiderable part of the 
food of the people. The ſmall quantity of ſalt 
proviſions imported from Ireland fince their im- 
| portation was rendered free, is an experimental 
proof that our graziers have nothing to appre- 
hend from it. It does not appear that the price 
of butchers - meat has ever been ſenſibly affected 
„ by it. e 
fe Even the free importation of fordigh corn 
could very little affect the, intereſt- of the farmers 
of Great Britain. Corn is a much more bulky 
commodity than butchers'-meat. A pound of. 
wheat at a penny 1s as dear as a pound of but- 

3 | chers - 
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LEAR. chers! meat at fourpence. The ſmall quantity of 
hy foreign corn imported even in times of the Ml £ 
BO, - greateſt ſcarcity, may ſatisfy our farmers that th 
: they can have nothing to fear from the freeſt iſ © 
importation. The average quantity imported & 
one year with another, amounts only, according * 
to the very well informed author of the tracts 13 
upon the corn trade, to twenty- three thouſand ſe 
ſeven hundred and twenty- eight quarters of all be 
ſorts of grain, and does not exceed the five hun- F. 


dredth and ſeventy- one part of the annual con. Ml © 

- ſumption. But as the bounty upon corn occa- th 

fions a greater exportation in years of plenty, of 

ſo it, muſt of conſequence occaſion. a greater I l 

importation in years of ſcarcity, than in the of 

actual ſtate of tillage would otherwiſe take place. of 

By means of it, the plenty of one year does not ll 

| compenſate the. ſcarcity of another, and as the wh 
average quantity exported is neceſſarily aug- 7 . 
| | | mented by it, | ſo muſt likewiſe, in the actual BL 
| ſtate of-tillage, the average quantity imported, gu! 
If. there were no bounty, as leſs corn would be ll 

exported, ſo it is probable that, one year with (WI <* 

another, | leſs would be imported than at preſent, anc 

The corn merchants, the fetchers and carriers of MW *% 

corn between Great Britain and foreign coun- rat, 

tries, would have much leſs employment, and end 

might ſuffer conſiderably; but the country gen- the 

tlemen and farmers could ſuffer very little. It is WP 

in the corn merchants accordingly, rather than in a 

the 


the country gentlemen and farmers, that | have 
obſerved. the greateſt anxiety for the renewal and 


continuation of the bounty. | 
CounTRY 


| have no ſecrets; ſuch as thoſe of the greater part 


of communicating to their neighbours, and of 
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 CounTRY n and farmers are, to their cf AP, 
great honour, of all people, the leaſt ſubject t 
the wretched | ſpirit of monopoly. The under- 
taker of a great manufactory is ſometimes alarm= 
ed if another work of the ſame kind is eſtabliſhed 
within twenty miles of him. The Dutch under- 
taker of the woollen manufacture at Abbeville 
ſtipulated, that no work of the ſame kind ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed within thirty leagues of that city: 
Farmers and country gentlemen, -..on the con- 
trary, are generally diſpoſed rather to promote 
than to obſtruct the cultivation and improvement 
of their neighbours farms and eſtates.” They 


of manufacturers, but are generally rather fond 


extending as far as poſſible any new practice 
which they have found to be advantageous. 
Pius Quæſtus, ſays old Cato, ſtabiliſimuſq ue, mi- 
nimeque invidioſus; minimeque male cogitantes ſunt, 
qui in eo ſtudio occupati ſunt. Country. gentlemen 
and farmers, diſperſed in different: parts of the 
country, cannot ſo eafily combine as merchants 
and manufacturers, who being collected into 
towns, and accuſtomed to that excluſive corpo- 
ration ſpirit which prevails in them, naturally 
endeavour to obtain againſt all their countrymen, 
the ſame excluſive . privilege which they generally 
poſſeſs againſt the inhabitants of, their reſpective 
towns. They accordingly ſeem to have been 
the original inventors of thoſe reſtraints upon 
the importation of foreign goods, which ſecure 
to them the monopoly of the home · market. .Ic 
Was 
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B 9,0 0K wed: probably in imitation of them, and to pit 
— themſelves upon a level with thoſe who, they 


found, were diſpoſed to oppreſs them, that the 
country gentlemen and farmers of Great Britain 
ſo far forgot the generoſity which is natural to 
their ſtation, . as to demand the excluſive privi- 
lege of ſupplying their countrymen with corn 
and butchers'-meat. They did not perhaps 
take time to conſider, how much leſs their in- 
tereſt could be affected by the freedom of trade, 
than that of . _ ROM: NN Wey fol- 
lowed. = 
To — by a e! 11 the importa. 
indan of foreign corn and cattle, is in reality to 
ena, that the population and induſtry of the 
country ſhall at no time exceed what the rude 
produce of its own ſoil can maintain. 

. Tnzre ſeem, however, to be two caſes in 


which it will generally be advantageous to lay 


ſome burden upon foreign, for the ae r 


* domeſtic induſtry. 

Tux firſt is, when ſome particular ſort of in- 
duſtry 1 is neceſſary for the defence of the country, 
The defence 'of Great Britain, for example, de- 
pends very much upon the number of its ſailors 
and ſhipping. The act of navigation, therefore, 
very properly endeavours to give the failors and 
ſhipping of Great Britain the monopoly of the 
trade of their own country, in ſome caſes, by 
abſolute prohibitions, and in others by heavy 
burdens upon the ſhipping of foreign countries. 


The following are the priticipal diſpoſitions d 


Fr act. 
FIRS7T, 


Id — 5 yen a GT 
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Fiksr, all ſhips, of Which the owners, ma- © 15 ar. 
ſters, and three- fourths of the mariners are not at 
Britiſh ſubjects, are prohibited, upon pain of 
| forfeiting ſhip and cargo, from trading to the 
) Britiſh ſettlements and plantations, or from 
being employed in the . . trade of Great 
Britain. 
5 | SECONDLY, a great variety of the moſt bulky 
. articles of importation can be brought into Great 
5 Britain only, either in ſuch ſhips as are above 
» deſcribed, or in ſhips of the country where thoſe 
goods are produced, and of which the owners, 
7 maſters, and three-fourths of the mariners, are 
0 of that particular country; and when imported 
le even in ſhips of this latter kind, they are ſubject 
i» WH to double aliens duty. If imported in ſhips of 
any other country, the penalty 18 forfeiture of | 
n ſhip and goods. When this act was made, the 
7 WJ Putch were, what they till are, the great car- 
nt ners of Europe, and by this regulation they were 
| entirely excluded from being the carriers to Great 
n- WJ Britain, or from importing to us the goods of any 
y other European country. | | 
e. THikoLyY, a great variety of the moſt bulky 
articles of importation. are prohibited from being 
imported, even in Britiſh ſhips, from any coun- 
try but that in which they are produced under 
pain of forfeiting ſhip and cargo. This regula- 


by tion too was probably intended againſt the 
ivy Dutch, Holland was then, as now, the great 
es, emporium for all European goods, and by this 


regulation, Britiſh ſhips were hindered from 
Vor. II. ü O loading 
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BO o x loading in Holland the goods. of * other Euro. 
| , pean country, 

FourTaLy, falt 6h of all kinds, whale- fins, 

whale-bone, oil, and blubber, not caught by 

and cured on board Britiſh veſſels, when im. 

ported into Great Britain, are ſubjected to double 

aliens duty. The Dutch, as they are till the 

principal, were then the only fiſhers in Europe 


that attempted to ſupply foreign nations with p 
fiſh. By this regulation, a very heavy burden wa ; 
laid upon their ſupplying Great Britain. 1 
Wren the act of navigation was made, though d 
England and Holland were not actually at war, d 
the moſt violent animoſity ſubſiſted between the Dt 
two nations. It had begun during the govern. Ml (: 
ment of the long parliament, which firſt framed pe 
this act, and it broke out ſoon after in the Dutch re. 
wars during that of the Protector and of Charles are 
the Second. It is not impoſſible, therefore, that I ahn 


ſome of the regulations of this famous act may 
have proceeded from national animoſity, They the 
| are as wiſe, however, as if they had all been nig 
6 dictatec by the moſt deliberate wiſdom. Na. cef 
1 tional animoſity at that particular time aimed 2 like 
the very ſame object which the moſt deliberat ¶ to ſ 
wiſdom would have recommended, the diminu- pert 
tion of the naval power of Holland, the only is o. 
naval power which could endanger the ſecurity 
of England. 

Taz act of navigation is not favourable 1 
foreign commerce, or to the growth of that ops 
lence which can ariſe from it. The intereſt d 


a nation in its commercial relations to foreig! 
- nation 
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the different people with whom he deals, to buy , 
as cheap and to ſell as dear as poſſible, But it 
will be moſt likely to buy cheap, when by the 
moſt perfect freedom of trade it encourages all 
le nations to bring to it the goods which it has oc- 
1e caſion to purchaſe; and, for the ſame reaſon, it 
pe will be moſt likely to fell dear, when its markets 
th WH are thus filled with the greateſt number of buyers, 
The act of navigation, it is true, lays no burden 
upon foreign ſhips that come to export the pro- 
ot WF duce of Britiſh induſtry. Even the ancient aliens 
ar, duty, which uſed to be paid upon all goods ex- 
he ported as well as imported, has, by ſeveral ſub- 
n: ſequent acts, been taken off from the greater 
ed part of the articles of exportation. But if fo- 
ich reigners, either by prohibitions or high duties, 
ies are hindered from coming to ſeil, they cannot 
nat i always afford to come to buy; becauſe coming 
nay without a cargo, they mult loſe the freight from 
ney their own country to Great Britain. By dimi- 
cen Wi niſhing the number of ſellers, therefore, we ne- 
V. eerily diminiſh that of buyers, and are thus 
ai likely not only to buy foreign goods dearer, but 
Tate I to ſell our own cheaper, than if there was a more 
nv- I perfect freedom of trade. As defence, however, 
pa is of much more importance than opulence, the 
nin a& of navigation is, perhaps, the wiſeſt of all the 
commercial regulations of England, 

Tiz ſecond caſe, in which it will generally be 
advantageous to lay ſome burden upon foreign 
for the encouragement of domeſtic induſtry, is, 


when ſome tax is impoſed at home upon the pro- 
O 3 duce 


nations is, like that of a merchant with regard to c HA p. 


1 9 


B 0 OK duce of the latter. In this caſe,_it ſeems reaſons 
= able that an equal tax ſhould be impoſed upon 


bour of the country, than what would naturally 
go to it. It would only hinder any part of what 


the produce of domeſtic induſtry, it is uſual 
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the like produce of the former. This would not 
give the monopoly of the home- market to do- 
meſtic induſtry, nor turn towards a particular 
employment a greater ſhare of the ſtock and la. 


would naturally go to it from being turned away 

by the tax, into a leſs natural direction, and 
would leave the competition between foreign and 
domeſtic induſtry, after the tax, as nearly as 
poſſible upon the ſame footing as before it. In 
Great Britain, when any ſuch tax is laid upon 


at the fame time, in order to ſtop the clamorous 
complaints of our merchants and manufacturer, 
that they will be underſold at home, to lay a 
much heavier duty upon the importation of al 
foreign goods of the ſame kind. 5 
Tiris ſecond limitation of the bande of * Wy 
according to ſome people ſhould, upon ſome oc- WF ... 
caſions, be extended much farther than to the ha 
preciſe foreign commodities which could come WF me. 
into competition with thoſe which had been que 
taxed at home. When the neceſſaries of lik "pt 
have been taxed in any country, it becomes ticu 
proper, they pretend, to tax not only the like WM han 
neceſſaries of life imported from other countries 
but all forts of foreign goods which can come 
into competition with any thing that is the pro- 


duce of domeſtic induſtry. Subſiſtence, theſ 


ſay, becomes neceſſarily dearer in —_ 
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| of ſuch taxes; and the price of labour muſt. al- e a r. | 
WH ways riſe with the price of the labourers ſubſiſt- 


ence. Every commodity, therefore, which is 
; the produce of domeſtic induſtry, though not 
: immediately taxed itſelf, becomes dearer in con- 
4 ſequence of ſuch taxes, becauſe the labour which 
produces it becomes ſo. Such taxes, therefore, 
are really equivalent, they ſay, to a tax upon 
every particular commodity produced at home. 
e In order to put domeſtic upon the ſame footing 


with foreign induſtry, therefore, it becomes ne- 

ceſſary, they think, to lay ſome duty upon every 

foreign commodity, e equal to this enhancement 
of the price of the home commodities with which 

it can come 1nto competition. 

WHETHER taxes upon the neceſſaries of life, 
ſuch as thoſe in Great Britain upon ſoap, ſalt, 
leather, candles, &c. neceſſarily raiſe the price 
of labour, and conſequently that of all other 
commodities, I ſhall conſider hereafter, when TI 


come to treat of taxes. Suppoſing, however, in 
oe the mean time, that they have this effect, and 
the they have it undoubtedly, this general enhance- 
* ment of the price of all commodities, in conſe- 


quence of that of labour, is a caſe which differs 
in the two following reſpects from that of a par- 
nes ticular commodity, of which the price was en- 
hanced by a particular tax immediately impoſed 
ric» WF upon it. 

FixsT, it might always be known with great 
pro: exactneſs how far the price of ſuch a commodity 
the) i could be enhanced by ſuch a tax: but how far 
ener I the general enhancement of the price of labour 


a ; s :. might 
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B 1 O K might affect that of every different commodity 

— about which labour was employed, could never 
be known with any tolerable exactneſs. It would 
be impoſſible, therefore, to proportion with any 
tolerable exactneſs the tax upon every foreign, 
to this enhancement of the price of every home 
commodity. 

SECONDLY, taxes upon the neceſſaries of life 
have nearly the ſame effect upon the circum- 
ſtances of the people as a poor ſoil and a bad 
climate. Proviſions are thereby rendered dearer 
in the ſame manner as if it required extraordi- 
nary labour and expence to raiſe them. As in 
the natural ſcarcity ariſing from ſoil and climate, 
it would be abſurd to direct the people in what 
manner they ought to employ their capitals and 
induſtry, ſo is it likewiſe in the artificial ſcarcity 
ariſing from ſuch taxes, To be left to accom- 
modate, as well as they could, their induſtry to 
their ſituation, and to find out thoſe employ- 
ments in which, notwithſtanding their unfavour- in 
able circumſtances, they might have ſome ad- ot 
vantage either in the dome or in the foreign pr 
market, is what in both caſes would evidently be 
be moſt for their advantage. To lay a new tax 
upon them, becauſe they are already overbur- m 
dened with taxes, and becauſe they already pay tir 
too dear for the neceſſaries of life, to make them ge 
likewiſe pay too dear for the greater part of other bi 
commodities, is certainly a moſt abſurd way of WW bot 
making amends. R 

Such taxes, when they have grown up to 4 


certain ie, are a curſe equal to the barren- an 
ness 
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neſs of the earth and the inclemency of the hea- HA P. 


vens; and yet it is in the richeſt and moſt in- — 
duſtrious countries that they have been moſt ge- 


y nerally impoſed. No other countries could ſup- 
„ port ſo great a diſorder. As the ſtrongeſt bodies 
6 only can live and enjoy health, under an un- 


wholeſome regimen ;. ſo the nations only, that 
fe in every ſort of induſtry have the greateſt natural 
N= and acquired advantages, can ſubſiſt and proſper 
id under ſuch taxes. Holland is the country in 
er Europe in which they abound moſt, -and which 
i. W from peculiar circumſtances continues to proſper, 


in not by means of them, as has been moſt abiurdly 
e, ſuppoſed, but in ſpite of them. 

ar WF As there are two caſes in which it will gene- 
d rally be advantageous to lay ſome burden upon 
ty Wl foreign, for the encouragement of domeſtic in- 
n- WW duſtry; fo there are two others in which ir may 
to WF ſometimes be a matter of deliberation; in the 
- WW one, how far it is proper to continue the free 
r- Wh importation of certain foreign goods; and in the 
d- other, how far, or in what manner, it may be 


proper to reſtore that free importation after it has 
ly WW been for ſome time interrupted. 
ax Tu caſe in which it may ſometimes be 2 
r- W matter of deliberation how far it is proper to con- 
ay tinue the free importation of certain foreign 
m goods, is, when ſome foreign nation reſtrains by 
er high duties or prohibitions the importation of 
of ſome of our manufactures into their country, 
Revenge in this caſe naturally dictates retalia- 
ton, and that we ſhould impoſe the like duties 
n- and prohibitions upon the importation of ſome 
iS © O 4 | or 
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B 0 16 K or all of their manufactures into ours. Nations 
1 accordingly ſeldom fail to retaliate in this man- 
ner. The French have been particularly for. 
ward to favour their own manufactures by re- 
ſtraining the importation of ſuch foreign goods 
as could come into competition with them. In 
this conſiſted a great part of the policy of Mr. ir 
Colbert, who, notwithſtanding his great abili- tt 
ties, ſeems in this caſe to have been impoſed d 
upon by the ſophiſtry of merchants and manu— 
facturers, who are always demanding. a mono- tt 
poly againſt their countrymen. It is at preſent v 
the opinion of the moſt intelligent men in pt 
France that his operations of this kind have not g. 
been beneficial to his country. That miniſter, IM cc 
by the tarif of 1667, impoſed very high duties in 
upon a great number of foreign manufactures. ge 
Upon his refuſing to moderate them in favour of l 
the Dutch, they in 1671 prohibited the import- WM h: 
ation of the wines, brandies, and manufactures MF lat 
of France, The war of 1672 ſeems to have if by 
been in part occaſioned by this commercial di- Wi 
Pute. The peace of Nimeguen put an end to it N 
in 1678, by moderating ſome of thoſe duties in <0 
favour of the Dutch, who in conſequence took Wl tic 
off their prohibition. It was about the ſame time th. 
that the French and Engliſh began mutually Ji ba 
to oppreſs each other's induſtry, by the like ce. 
duties and prohibitions, of which the French, I 01 
however, ſeem to have ſet the firſt example. me 
: The ſpirit of hoſtility which has ſubſiſted be- nei 
tween the two nations ever ſince, has hitherto Ml ve 


hindered them from _ moderated on either Ml th: 
| ſide. 
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fide, In 1697 the Engliſh prohibited thi Im- ona p. 
portation of bonelace, the manufacture of Flan yy 


ders. The government of that country, at that 
time under the dominion of Spain, prohibited in 
return the importation of Engliſh woollens. In 
1700, the prohibirion of importing bonelace 
into England, was taken off upon condition that 
the importation of Engliſh woollens into Flan- 
ders ſhould be put on the ſame footing as before. 

THzRE may be good policy in retaliations of 
this kind, when there is a probability that they 
will procure the repeal of the high duties or 
prohibitions complained of. The recovery of a 
oreat foreign market will generally more than 
compenſate the tranſitory inconveniency of pay- 
ing dearer during a ſhort time for ſome ſorts of 
goods. To judge whether ſuch retaliations are 
likely to produce ſuch an effect, does not, per- 


| haps, belong ſo much to the ſcience of a legiſ- 


ator, whoſe deliberations ought to be governed 


by general principles which are always the ſame, 


as to the {kill of that inſidious and crafty animal, 
vulgarly called a ſtateſman or politieian, whoſe 


| councils are directed by the momentary fluctua- 


tions of affairs. When there is no probability 
that any ſuch repeal can be procured, it ſeems a 
bad method of compenſating: the injury done to 
certain claſſes of our people, to do another injury | 
ourſelves, not only to thoſe claſſes, but to al- 


molt all the other claſſes of them. W hen our 


neighbours prohibit ſome manufacture of ours, 
we generally prohibit, not only the ſame, for 
that alone would ſeldom affect them conſider- 

8 ably, 


— 
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BOOK ably, but ſome other manufacture of their, 

#7 This may no doubt give encouragement to ſome 
particular claſs of workmen among ourſelves, 
and by excluding ſome of their rivals, may 
enable them to raiſe* their price in the home. 
market, Thoſe workmen, however, who ſuffer. 
ed by our neighbours prohibition will not be 
benefited by ours. On the contrary, they and 
almoſt all the other claſſes of our citizens will 
thereby be obliged to pay dearer than before 
for certain goods. Every ſuch law, therefore, 
impoſes a real tax upon the whole country, not N be 
in favour of that particular claſs of workmen who WW... 
were injured by our neighbours * but 
of ſome other claſs. 

Taz caſe in which it may ſometimes bet "Y 
matter of deliberation, how far, or in what man- of 
ner, it is proper to reſtore the free importation of Ml - | 

foreign goods, after it has been far ſome time 
interrupted, is, when particular manufactures, 
by means of high duties or prohibitions upon all WW 
foreign goods which can come into competition WW ou. 
with them, have been ſo far extended as to em- and 
ploy a great multitude of hands. Humanity och 
may in this caſe require that the freedom of and 
trade ſhould be reſtored only by flow gradations, ore 
and with a good deal of reſerve and circum- is t 
ſpection. Were thoſe high duties and prohi- by 
bitions taken away all at once, cheaper foreign M1. 
goods of the ſame kind might be poured ſo fit 6 
into the home market, as to deprive all at once Wig. 
many thouſands of our people of their ordinar) be 


employment and means of ſubſiſtence, The ys ploy 
| order 
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order which this would occaſion might no doubt e HAP. 
Wc 
be very conſiderable, It would in all probabi- —— 


lity, however, be much leſs than is commonly 
imagined, for the two following reaſons: 

FIRST, all thoſe m of which any 
part is commonly exported to other European 
countries without a bounty, could be very little 
affected by the freeſt importation of foreign 
goods. Such manufactures muſt be fold as 


cheap abroad as any other foreign goods of the 


ſame quality and kind, and conſequently muſt 
be fold cheaper at home. They would ſtill, 
therefore, keep poſſeſſion of the home market, 


and though a capricious man of faſhion might 
ſometimes prefer foreign wares, merely becauſe 


they were foreign, to cheaper and better goods 
of the ſame kind that were made at home, this 
folly could, from the nature of things, extend 
to ſo few, that it could make no ſenſible impreſ- 
ſion upon the general employment of the people. 
But a great part of all the different branches of 
our woollen manufacture, of our tanned leather, 
and of our hard-ware, are annually exported to 
other European countries without any bounty, 
and theſe are the manufactures which employ the 
greateſt number of hands. The ſilk, perhaps, 
is the manufacture which would ſuffer the moſt 
by this freedom of trade, and after it the linen, 

though the latter much leſs than the former. 
StcompLy; though a great number of people 
ſhould, by thus reſtoring the freedom of trade, 
be thrown all at once out of their ordinary em- 
ployment and common method of ſubſiſtence, it 
would 
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N would by no means follow that they would there. F 
by be deprived either of employment or ſub. t 
fiftence. By the reduction of the army and navy þ 

at the end of the late war, more than a hundred Ml © 
thouſand ſoldiers and ſeamen, a number equal to ot 

what is employed in the greateſt manufactures, " 

were all at once thrown out of their ordinary 8 
employment; but, though they no doubt ſuf. 1 

fered ſome inconveniency, they were not thereby h 

| deprived of all employment and ſubſiſtence, 5 

The greater part of the ſeamen, it is probable, f 
gradually betook themſelves to the merchant. # 


ſervice as they could find occaſion, and in the iff <, 
mean time both they and the ſoldiers were ab. 
forbed in the great maſs of the people, and em- iſ + 
ployed in a great variety of occupations. Not N the 
only no great convulſion, but no ſenſible difor- 
der aroſe from ſo great a change in the ſituation ert 
of more than a hundred thouſand men, all ac- to 
cuſtomed to the uſe of arms, and many of them ch. 
to rapine and plunder. The number of vagrants 90 
was ſcarce any-where ſenſibly increafed by it, even N of 
the wages of labour were not reduced by it in tur 
any occupation, ſo far as I have been able toM 1. 
learn, except in that of ſeamen in the merchant- ec 
ſervice. But if we compare together the habis I me 
of a ſoldier and of any fort of manufacturer, we WM |c,, 
ſhall find that thoſe of the latter do not tend ſo he 
much to diſqualify him from being employed in WM me. 
a new trade, as thoſe of the former from being 


x rep 
employed in any. The manufacturer has always Wa 
been accuſtomed to look for his ſubſiſtence from ine 


his labour only: the ſoldier to expect it from his pay. 
Application 
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Application and induſtry have been familiar to o H A 
the one; idleneſs and diffipation to the other.. 
But it is ſurely much eaſier to change the direc 
tion of induſtry. from one fort of labour to an- 
other, than to turn idleneſs and diſſipation to 
any. To the greater part of manufactures be- 
fides, it has already been obſerved, there are 
7 other collateral manufactures of ſo ſimilar a na- 
ture, that a workman can eaſily transfer his in- 
duſtry from one of them to another. The greater 
* part of ſuch workmen too are occaſionally em- 
le ployed in country labour. The ſtock which 
n. employed them in a particular manufacture be- 
he fore, will {till remain in the country to employ 
b. an equal number of people in ſome other way. 

m. The capital of the country remaining the ſame, 
0 the demand for labour will likewiſe be the ſame, 
or very nearly the fame, though it may be ex- 
on BY erted in different places and for different occupa- 
c- tions. Soldiers and ſeamen, indeed, when diſ- 
em charged from the King's ſervice, are at liberty 
ats to exerciſe any trade, within any town or place 
en of Great Britain or Ireland. Let the ſame na- 
in tural liberty of exerciſing what ſpecies of induſtry 


to they pleaſe, be reſtored to all his majeſty's ſub- 
at- jects, in the ſame manner as to ſoldiers and ſea- 
as Wi men; that is, break down the excluſive privi- 
e leges of corporations, and repeal the ſtarute of | 
ſo apprenticeſhip, both which are real encroach- 
ments upon natural liberty, and add to theſe the 
8 repeal of the law of ſettlements, fo that a poor 
”* WM vorkman, when thrown out of employment either 
in one trade or in one place, may ſeek for it in 
13 5 | another 
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| B 0 0 K another trade or in another place, without the 
fear either of a proſecution or of a removal, an 
neither the public nor the individuals will fyf. 
fer much more from the occaſional diſbanding 
ſome particular claſſes of manufacturers, than 
from that of ſoldiers. Our manufacturers haue 
no doubt great merit with their country, but 
they cannot have more than thoſe who defend i 
with their blood, nor deſerve to be treated with 
more delicacy. 

To expect, indeed, that the freedom of ad 
| ſhould ever be entirely reſtored in Great Britain, 
is as abſurd as to expect that an Oceana or Uto. 
pia ſhould ever be eſtabliſhed in it. Not only 
the prejudices of the public, but what is much 
more unconquerable, the private intereſts of Mt ra 

many individuals, irreſiſtibly oppoſe it. Were 
the officers of the army to oppoſe with the ſame b) 
zeal and unanimity any reduction in the number lt ©© 
of forces, with which mafier manufacturers ſet ob 


> 
— 


themſelves againſt every law that is likely to ful 
increaſe the number of their rivals in the home tl 
market; were the former to animate their fol- Bl x 
diers, in the ſame manner as the latter enflame MW 
their workmen, to attack with violence and out: © 
rage the propoſers of any ſuch regulation; t fi 
attempt to reduce the army would be as a tra 
ous as it has now become to attempt to diminiſh hd 
in any reſpe& the monopoly which our manu- ff 2 
facturers have obtained againſt us. This mono- tho 
poly has ſo much increaſed the number of ſome 4 
particular tribes of them, that, like an over- to 


grown ſtanding army, they have become form!- 
3 dable 
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dable to the government, and upon many occa- CHAP. 
ſions intimidate the legiſlature. The member op LY 


of parliament who ſupports every propoſal for 
ſtrengthening this monopoly, is ſure to acquire 
not only the reputation of underſtanding trade, 
but great popularity and influence with an order 
of men whoſe numbers and wealth render them 
of great importance. If he oppoſes them, on 


| the contrary, and ſtill more if he has authority | 


enough to be able to thwart them, neither the 
moſt acknowledged probity, nor the higheſt 
rank, nor the greateſt public ſervices, can pro- 
tect him from the moſt infamous abuſe and de- 


traction, from perſonal inſults, nor ſometimes 


from real danger, ariſing from the inſolent out- 
rage of furious and diſappointed monopoliſts. 
Taz undertaker of a great manufacture, who, 
by the home markets being ſuddenly laid open 
to the competition of foreigners, ſhould be 
obliged to abandon his trade, would no doubt 
ſuffer very conſiderably. That part of his capi- 
tal which had uſually been employed in purchaf- 
ing materials and in paying his workmen, might, 
without much difficulty, perhaps, find another 


employment. But that part of it which was 


fixed in workhouſes, and in the inſtruments of 
trade, could ſcarce be diſpoſed of without con- 
fiderable loſs. The equitable - regard, therefore, 


to his intereſt requires that changes of this kind 


ſhould never be introduced fuddenly, but flowly, 
gradually, and after a very long warning, The 
legiſlature, were it poſſible that its deliberations 
could be always directed, not © by the clamorous 


im poreungey 
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B Q.q o k importunity of partial intereſts, but by an er. 

— tenſive view of the general good, ought upon this 
very account, perhaps, to be particularly careful 
neither to eſtabliſ any new monopolies of this 
kind, nor to extend further thoſe: which are al. 
ready eſtabliſned. Every ſuch regulation intro. 
duces ſome degree of real diſorder into the con- 
ſtitution of the ſtate, which it will be difficult 
afterwards to cure without dnn another 
diſorder. | 
How far it may be proper to impoſe taxes 
upon the importation of foreign goods, in order, ( 
not to prevent their importation, but to raiſe a 
revenue for government, I ſhall confider here. 


after when I come to treat of taxes. 'Taxes f 
impoſed with a view to prevent, or even to 

diminiſh- importation,” are evidently as deſtruc- f. 
tive of the revenue of the cuſtoms as of the fre- b 
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CHAP: UE 


Of the extraordinary Reſtraints upon the Import- 

ation of Goods of almoſt all Kinds, from thoſe 
Countries with which the Balance is Suppoſed to 
be di advantageous. 


PART I. 


of the Unreaſonableneſs of PIP Reftraints even 
upon the Principles of the Commercial Sem. 


O lay extraordinary reſtraints upon the im- 
portation of goods of almoſt all kinds, 
from thoſe particular countries with which the 
balance of trade is ſuppoſed to be diſadvantage- 
ous, is the ſecond expedient by which the com- 
mercial ſyſtem propoſes to increaſe the quantity 
of gold and ſilver. Thus in Great Britain, Sileſia 
lawns may be imported for home conſumption, 
upon paying certain duties. But French cam- 
brics and lawns are prohibited to be imported, 
except into the port of London, there to be ware- 
houſed for exportation. Higher duties are im- 
poſed upon the wines of France than upon thoſe 
of Portugal, or indeed of , any other country, 
By what is called the impoſt 1692, a duty of 
five and twenty per cent., of the rate or value, 
was laid upon all French goods; while the goods 
of other nations were, the greater part of them, 
ſubjeted to much lighter duties, ſeldom exceed- 
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BOOK ing five per cent. The wine, brandy, ſalt and 
2 vinegar of France were indeed excepted; theſe 


commodities being ſubjected to other heavy du- 


ties, either by other laws, or by particular clauſes 


of the ſame law. In 1696, a ſecond duty of 
twenty-five per cent., the firſt not having been 
thought a ſufficient diſcouragement, was impoſed 
upon all French goods, except brandy ; toge- 
ther with a new duty of five and twenty pounds 
upon the ton of French wine, and another of 
fifteen pounds upon the ton of French vinegar, 
French goods have never been omitted in any 


of thoſe general fubſidies, or duties of five per 


cent., which have been impoſed upon all, or 
the greater part of the goods enumerated in the 
book of rates. If we count the one third and 
two third ſubſidies as making a complete ſubſidy 
between them, there have been five of theſe ge- 


neral ſubſidies; ſo that before the commence- } 


ment of the preſent war ſeventy-five per cent. 
may be conſidered as the loweſt duty, to which 
the greater part of the goods of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of France were liable. 
But upon the greater part of goods, thoſe duties 
are equivalent to a prohibition. The French in 


their turn have, I believe, treated our goods and 


manufactures juſt as hardly; though I am not ſo 


well acquainted with the particular hardſhips 


which they have impoſed upon them. Thoſe 
mutual reſtraints have put an end to almoſt al 
fair commerce between the two nations, and 


ſmugglers are now the principal importers, either 


of Britiſh n into France, or un French goods 


into 


— — — 
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into Great Britain. The principles which I have e 11 


been examining in the foregoing chapter took « 
their origin from private intereſt and the ſpirit 
of monopoly; thoſe which I am going to exa- 
mine in this, from national prejudice and ani- 
moſity. They are, accordingly, as might well 
be expected, ſtill more unreaſonable. They are 
ſo, even upon the anne of the commercial 
N | 

FIRST, though it were certain that in the. cafe 
of a free trade between France and England, for 


example, the balance would be in favour of 


France, it would by no means follow that ſuch 
a trade would be diſadvantageous to England, 
or that the general balance of its whole trade 
would thereby be turned more againſt it. If the 
wines of France are better and cheaper than thoſe 
of Portugal, or its linens than thoſe of Germany, 
it would be more advantageous for Great Bri- 
tain to purchaſe both the wine and the foreign 
linen which it had occaſion for of France, than 
of Portugal and Germany. Though the value 
of the annual importations from France would 
thereby be greatly augmented, the value of the 
whole annual importations would be diminiſhed, 
in proportion as the French goods of the ſame 
quality. were cheaper than thoſe of the other two 
countries. This would be the caſe, even upon 
the ſuppoſition that the whole French goods 
imported were to be conſumed in Great Britain. 
Bur, ſecondly, a great part of them might be 
re-exported to other countries, where, being fold 
with * they might bring back a return equal 
"L's in 
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BOOK in value, perhaps, to the prime coſt of the whole 
* French goods imported. What has frequently 
been faid of the Eaſt India trade might poſlibly 
be true of the French; that though the greater 
part of Eaſt India goods were bought with gold 
and filver, the re-exportation of a part of them 
to other countries, brought back more gold and F 
| filver to that which carried on the trade than the F 
prime coſt of the whole amounted to. One of 
the moſt important branches of the Dutch trade, L 
at preſent, . conſiſts in the carriage of French 
goods to other European countries. Some par 0 
even of the French wine drank in Great Britain I p. 
is clandeſtinely imported from Holland and Zea- 
land. If there was either a free trade between 
France and England, or if French goods could 
be imported upon paying only the ſame duties as 
; thoſe of other European nations, to be drawn 
back upon exportation, England might have 
ſome ſhare of a trade which is found ſo ad- 
vantageous to Holland. | 
THIRDLY, and laſtly, there is no certain cri- 
terion by which we can determine on which fide 
what 1s called the balance between any two coun- 
tries lies, or which of them exports to the great- 
eſt value. National prejudice and animolity, 
prompted always by the private intereſt of parti 
cular traders, are the principles which generally 
direct our judgment upon all queſtions concern- 
ing it. There are two criterions, however, 
which have frequently been appealed to upon 
ſuch occaſions, the cuſtom-houfe books and the 


courſe of exchange. The cuſtom-houſe books, 
I I think, 
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WH 7 think, it is now generally acknowledged, are © f f. 
ü 2 very uncertain Criterion, on account of th! 
ö neal of the valuation at which the greater 
8 part of goods are rated in them. The courſe of 
| WH cxchange is, perhaps, almoſt equally ſo. 
1 Waezn the exchange between two places, ſuch 
| as London and Paris, is at par, it is ſaid to be 
5 a ſign that the debts due from London to Paris 
f are compenſated by thoſe due from Paris to 
, London. On the contrary, when a premium is 
h paid at London for a bill upon Paris, it is faid 
t to be a ſign that the debts due from London to 
n Paris are not compenſated by thoſe due from Pa- 
- ris to London, but that a balance in money muſt 
n be ſent out from the latter place; for the riſk, 
d trouble, and expence of exporting which, the 
premium is both demanded and given. But the 
n ordinary ſtate of debt and credit between thoſe 
mo cities muſt neceſſarily be regulated, it is 
. faid, by the ordinary courſe of their dealings 

| with one another. When neither of them im- 
ports from the other to a greater amount than it 
de exports to that other, the debts and credits of 
reach may compenſate one another, But when 
. one of them imports from the other to a greater 
value than it exports to that other, the former 
: neceſſarily becomes indebted to the latter in a 
% greater ſum than the latter becomes indebted to 
n. it: the debts and credits of gach do not com- 
©; Wl penſate one another, and money muſt be ſent out 
on from that place of which the debts over-balance 
che Bf the credits. The ordinary courſe of exchange, 


ks, therefore, being an indication of the ordinary 
nk, 5 P 3 | ſtate 
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B, 172 K ſtate of debt and credit between two places, muſt 

— likewiſe be an indication of the ordinary courſe 
of their exports and imports, as theſe neceſſarily 
regulate that ſtate. 

Bur though the ordinary courſe of exchange 
ſhall be allowed to be a ſufficient indication 1 
the ordinary ſtate of debt and credit between any | 
two places, it would not from thence follow, | 
that the balance of trade was in favour of that ö 
place which had the ordinary ſtate of debt and 
credit in its favour. The ordinary ſtate of debt 
and credit between any two places is not always 
entirely regulated by the ordinary courſe of their 
dealings with one another; but is often influ- 
enced 1 that of the dealings of either with many 
other places. If it is uſual, for example, for 
the merchants of England to pay for the goods 
which they buy of Hamburgh, Dantzic, Riga, 
&c. by bills upon Holland, the ordinary ſtate 
of debt and credit between England and Holland 
will not be regulated entirely by the ordinary 

courſe of the dealings of thoſe two countries with 
one another, but will be influenced by that of 
the. dealings of England with thoſe other places. 
England may be obliged to ſend out every year 
money to Holland, though its annual exports to 
that country ys e very much the annual 
value of its imports from thence; and though 
what is called the balance of trade may be very 
much in favour of England. 
Ix the way, beſides, in which the par of ex- 
change has hitherto been computed, the ordinary 


courſe of exchange can afford no ſufficient indi- 
9 | | cation 
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is in favour of that country which ſeems to have, — 


or which is ſuppoſed to have, the ordinary courſe 
of exchange in its favour: or, in other words, 


the real exchange may be, and, in fact, often is 


ſo very different from the computed one, that 
om the courſe of the latter, no certain conclu- 
ſion can, upon many accaſions, be drawn con- 
cerning that of the former. | 

Wren for a ſum of money paid in England, 
containing, according to the ſtandard of the 


Engliſh mint, a certain number of ounces of 


pure ſilver, you receive a bill for a ſum of mo- 


ney to be paid in France, containing, according 
to the ſtandard of the French mint, an equal 


number of ounces of pure ſilver, exchange is ſaid 
to be at par between England and France, 


When you pay more, you are ſuppoſed to give a 
premium, and exchange is ſaid to be againſt 


England, and in favour of France. When you 
pay leſs, you are ſuppoſed to get a premium, 
and exchange is ſaid to be n n and 
in favour of England. | 


Bur, firſt, we cannot always Judge of the value 
of the current money of different countries by 
the ſtandard of their reſpective mints. In ſome 
it is more, in others it is leſs worn, clipt, and 


otherwiſe degenerated from that ſtandard. But 
the value of the current coin of every country, 


compared with that of any other country, is in 
proportion not to the quantity of pure filver 


whieh it ought to contain, dut to that which it 


actually does contain. Before the reformation of 


95 P4 1 


BO OK the filver coin in king William's time, exchange 
between England and Holland, computed, in 
the uſual manner, according to the ſtandard of 
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their reſpective mints, was five and twenty per 


cent. againſt England. But the value of the 
current coin of England, as we learn from Mr. 


Lowndes, was at that time rather more than five 
and twenty per cent. below its ſtandard value. 


The real exchange, therefore, may even at that 


time have been in favour of England, notwith- 
ſtanding the computed exchange was fo much 
againſt it; a ſmaller number of ounces of pure 
ſilver, actually paid in England, may have pur- 
chaſed a bill for a greater number of ounces of 
e ſilver to be paid in Holland, and the man 
who was ſuppoſed to give, may in reality have 
got the premium. The French coin was, before 
the late reformation of the Engliſh gold coin, 


much leſs worn than the Engliſh, and was, per- 
| haps, two or three per cent. nearer its ſtandard. 


If the computed exchange with France, there- 
fore, was not more than two or three per cent, 


againſt England, the real exchange might have 


been ia its favour. Since the reformation of the 
d coin, the exchange has..been conſtantly in 
favour of England, and againſt France. 
SECONDLY, in ſome countries, the expence of 
coinage is defrayed by the government; in others, 
it is defrayed by the private people who carry 
their bullion to the mint, and the government 
even derives ſome revenue from the coinage. In 
England, it is defrayed by the government, and 


if you carry a weight af ſtandard ſilver to 
the 
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the mint; you get back fixty-two ſhillings, con- e LE p. 


taining a pound weight of the like ſtandard fl ©. — 


yer. In France, a duty of eight per cent. is de- 
ducted for the coinage, which not only defrays 


the expence of it, but affords a ſmall revenue 


to the government. In England, as the coinage 


coſts nothing, the current coin can never be 


much more valuable than the quantity of bullion 
which it actually contains. In France, the 
workmanſhip, as you pay for it, adds to the va- 


lue, in the ſame manner as to that of wrought 
plate. A ſum of French money, therefore, con- 


raining a certain weight of pure filver, is more 
valuable than a ſum of Engliſh money contain- 
ing an equal weight of pure filver, and muſt re- 
quire more bullion, or other commodities, to 
purchaſe it. Though the current coin of the 
two countries, therefore, were equally near the 
ſtandards of their reſpective mints, a ſum of 


Engliſh money could not well purchaſe a ſum 
of French money, containing an equal number 
of ounces of pure ſilver, nor conſequently a bill 
upon France for ſuch a ſum. If for ſuch a bill 


no more additional money was paid than what 
was ſufficient to compenſate the expence of the 
French coinage, the real exchange might be at 
par between the two countries, their debts and 
credits might mutually compenſate one another, 
while the computed exchange was conſiderably 
in favour of France. If leſs than this was paid, 
the real exchange might be in, favour of Eng- 
land, while the computed was in favour of 


Fi rance. | 
Tax Div, 
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BOOK TazoLy, and laſtly, in ſome places, as at 
5 Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Venice,  &c. foreign 
bills of exchange are paid in what they call bank 
money; while in others, as at London, Liſbon, 
Antwerp, Leghorn, &c. they are paid in the 
common currency of the country. What is call. 
ed bank money is always of more value than 
the ſame nominal ſum of common currency. A 
thouſand guilders in the bank of Amſterdam, for 
example, are of more value than a thouſand 
guilders of Amſterdam currency, The differ- 
ence between them is called the agio of the bank, 
which, at Amſterdam, is generally about five per 
cent. Suppoſing the current money of the two 
countries analy near to the ſtandard of their 
reſpective, mints, and that the one pays foreign 
bills in this common currency, while the other 
pays them in bank money, it is evident that the 
computed exchange may be in favour of that 
which pays in bank money, though the real ex- 
change ſhould be in favour of that which pays in 
current money; for the ſame reaſon that the 
computed exchange may be in favour of that 
which pays in better money, or in money nearer 
to its own ſtandard, though the real exchange 
ſhould be in favour of that which pays in worſe. 
The computed exchange, before the late reform- 
ation of the gold coin, was generally againſt 
Eondon with Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, 
and, I believe, with all other places which pay 
in what is called bank money. It will by no 
means follow, however, that he" real exchange 


was againſt it. Slade the reformation of the gold 
coin, 
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coin; it has been in favour of London even with © HAP. 


thoſe places. The computed exchange has ge 


nerally been in favour of London with Liſbon, 
Antwerp, Leghorn, and, if you except France, 


| believe, with moſt-other parts of Europe that 
pay in common currency; and it is not impro- 


bable that the real exchange was ſo too. 


, , 


Digreſi jon concerning B if Depof It, portieutarly 
concerning that 15 Amſterdam. 


FHE currency of a great ſtate, ſuch as France 

or England, generally conſiſts almoſt en- 
tirely of its own coin. Should this currency, 
therefore, be at any time worn, clipt, or other- 
wiſe degraded below its ſtandard value, the ſtate 
by a reformation of its coin can effectually re- 


eſtabliſh its currency But the currency of s 
ſmall ſtate, fuch as Genoa or Hamburgh, can 


ſeldom conſiſt altogether in its own coin, but 
muſt be made up, in a great meaſure, of the 
coins of all the neighbouring ſtates with which 
its inhabitants have a continual intercourſe. 
Such a ſtate, therefore, by reforming its coin, 


will not always be able to reform its currency. 


If foreign bills of exchange are paid in this cur- 
rency, the uncertain value of any ſum, of what 
is in its own nature ſo uncertain, muſt render the 


exchange always very much againſt ſuch a ſtate, 


its currency being, in all foreign ſtates, neceſſa- 
nly valued even below what it is worth. 


& 
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5 * Is order to remedy the inconvenience to which t 
— this diſadvantageous exchange muſt have ſub. it 
jected their merchants, ſuch ſmall ſtates, when I 


they began to attend to the intereſt of trade, p 
have frequently enacted, that foreign bills of c 
exchange of a certain value ſhould be paid, not 0 


in common. currency, but by an order upon, or ſr 
by a transfer in the books of a certain bank, Ml p 
eſtabliſhed upon the credit, and under the pro- 

_ tection of the ſtate; this bank being always b 
obliged to pay, in good and true money, exactly 0 
according to the ftandard of the ſtate. The 8 


banks of Venice, Genoa, Amſterdam, Ham- al 
butgh, and Nuremberg, ſeem to have been all * 
originally eſtabliſhed with this view, though in 
ſome of them may have afterwards been made a 
ſubſervient to other purpoſes. The money of * 
ſuch banks being better than the common cur- 
rency of the country, neceſſarily bore an agio, * 
- which was greater or ſmaller, according as the 
currency was ſuppoſed to be more or leſs de- 8 
graded below the ſtandard of the ſtate. The il ® 
agio of the bank of Hamburgh, for example, 
which is ſaid to be commonly about fourteen 
per cent. is the ſuppoſed difference between the 
good ſtandard money of the ſtate, and the clipt, 5 


worn, and diminiſhed currency poured into it * 
from all the neighbouring ſtates. ta 
BrrokkE 1609 the great quantity of clipt and c 
worn foreign coin with the extenſive trade of ol 
Amſterdam brought from all parts of Europe, 9 
reduced the value of its .currency about nine N 


per cent. below that of good money freſh from 
the 
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the mint. Such money no ſooner appeared than © HAP.- 


it was melted down or carried away, as it always «. 
is in ſuch circumſtances. The merchants, with 
plenty of currency, could not always find a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of good money to pay their bills 


of exchange; and the value of thoſe bills, in 


ſpite of ſeveral regulations which were made to 


prevent it, became in a great meaſure uncertain. 


In order to remedy theſe inconveniences, a 
bank was eſtabliſhed in 1609 under the guarantee 
of the city. This bank received both foreign 
coin, and the light and worn coin of the country 


at its real intrinſic value in the good ſtandard 
money of the country, deducting only ſo much 


as was neceſſary for defraying the expence of coin- 
age, and the other neceſſary expence of ma- 
nagement. For the value which remained, after 
this ſmall deduction was made, it gave a credit 
in its books. This credit was called bank mo- 
ney, which, as it repreſented money exactly ac- 


cording to the ſtandard of the mint, was always 


of the ſame real value, and intrinſically worth 
more than current money. It was at the ſame 
time enacted, that all bills drawn upon or nego- 
ciated at Amſterdam of the value of ſix hundred 
guilders and upwards ſhould be paid in bank 
money, which at once took away all uncer- 
tainty in the value of thoſe bills. Every mer- 


chant, in conſequence of this regulation, was 


obliged to keep an account with the bank in 
order to pay his foreign bills of exchange, which 


neceſſarily occaſioned a certain demand for bank 


money. 
Bank 
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"0 OK  Banx money, over and above both its intrin. 
4 7 oh fic ſuperiority to currency, and the additional ya. 
lue which this demand neceſſarily gives it, has 
hkewiſe ſome other advantages. It is ſecure 
from fire, robbery, and other accidents; the city 
of Amſterdam is bound for it; it can be paid 
away by a ſimple transfer, without the trouble 
of counting, or the riſk of tranſporting it from 
one place to another. In conſequence of thoſe 
different advantages, it ſeems from the beginning 
to have borne an agio, and it is generally be- 
lieved that all the money originally depoſited in 
the bank was allowed to remain there, nobody 
| caring to demand payment of a debt which he 
could ſell for a premium in the market, By 
demanding payment of the bank, the owner of 
a bank credit would loſe this premium. As a 
ſhilling freſh from the mint will buy no more 
goods in the market than one of our common 
worn ſhillings, ſo the good and true money 
which might be brought from the coffers of the 
bank into thoſe of a private perſon, being mixed 
and confounded with the common currency of 
the country, would be of no more value than 
that currency, from which it could no longer 
be readily diſtinguiſhed. While it remained in 
the coffers of the dank, its ſuperiority was known 
and aſcertained. When it had come into thoſe 
of a private perſon, its ſuperiority could not well 
be aſcertained without more trouble than per- 
haps the difference was worth. By being brought 
from the coffers of the bank, beſides, it loſt "all 


the other advantages of bank money; its ſecu- 
rity, 
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rity, its ealy and ſafe transferability, its uſe in e 


above all this," it could not be brought" from thoſe 
coffers, as will appear by and by, without 5855 


7 viouſly paying for the keeping. 

; WW Tros: depoſits of coin, or thoſe depoſit 

e which the bank was bound to reſtore in coin, 

0 conſtituted the original capital of the bank, or 

n the whole value of what was repreſented by what 

q is called bank money. At preſent they are ſup- 

5 poſed to conſtitute but a very ſmall part of it. 

n In order to facilitate the trade in bullion, the 

y bank has been for theſe many years in the practice 

e of giving credit in its books upon depoſits of 
y gold and ſilver bullion. This credit is generally 

about five per cent. below the mint price of ſuch 

a bullion. The bank grants at the ſame time 

e what is called a recipice or receipt, intitling the 

n perſon who makes the depoſit, or the bearer, to 

75 aake out the bullion again at any time within fix 

e months, upon transferring to the bank a quan- 

d tity of bank money equal to that for which cre- 

of dit had been given in its books when the de- 

in poſit was made, and upon paying one-fourth per 

er cent. for the keeping, if the depoſit was in 

in filver; and one-half per cent. if it was in gold; 

n but at the ſame time declaring, that in default of 
ſe ſuch payment, and upon the expiration of this 

ll WW term, the depoſit ſhould belong to the bank ar 
r- the price at which it had been received, or for 


which credit had been given in -the transfer 
books. What is thus paid for the keeping of 
1 depoſit may be conſidered as a fort of ware 

houſe 
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paying foreign bills of exchange. Over and 
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BOO k houſe rent; and why this warehouſe rent ſhould 
1 — be ſo much dearer for gold than for ſilver, ſeve. 
ral different reaſons have been aſſigned. The 
fineneſs of gold, it has been ſaid, is more diffi. 
cult to be aſcertained than that of filver. Fraudz 
are more eaſily practiſed, and occaſion a greater 
loſs in the moſt precious metal. Silver, beſides, 
being the ſtandard metal, the ſtate, it has been 
faid, wiſhes to encourage more the making of 
depoſits of ſilver than thoſe of gold. = 
Deeostrs of bullion are moſt commonly made 
when the price is ſomewhat lower than ordinary; 
and they are taken out again when it happens to 
riſe. In Holland the market price of bullion is 
generally above the mint price, for the ſame 
reaſon that it was ſo in England before the late. 
reformation of the gold coin. 'The difference is 
ſaid to be commonly from about fix to ſixteen 
ſtivers upon the mark, or eight ounces of ſilver 
of eleven parts fine, and one part alloy, The 
bank price, or the credit which the bank gives 
for the depolits of ſuch ſilver (when made in foreign 
coin, of which the fiheneſs is well known and [ 
aſcertained, ſuch as Mexico dollars), is twenty- 
two guilders the mark ; the mint price is about 
twenty-three guilders, and the market price 1s 
from twenty-three guilders fix, to twenty-three 
guilders ſixteen ſtivers, or from two to three 


per cent. above the mint price :. The propor- B 
- tions com 
N the 


»The following are the prices at which the bank of Am- thin 
ſterdam at preſent (September, 1775) receives bullion — 
coin of different kinds: | 

| SI 1 * 


CN 
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fame. A perſon can generally fell his receipt for 
the difference between the mint price of -bullion 
and the market price. A receipt for bullion is 
almoſt always worth ſomething, and it very ſel- 
dom happens, therefore, that any body ſuffers 
his receipt to expire, or allows his bullion to 
fall to the bank at the price at which it had been 
received, either by not taking it out before the 


le end of the fix months, or by neglecting to pay 
'; the one-fourth or one-half N cent. in order 
0 — Ä e 
1s | SILVER. 
E Mexico Gars, | e | 
te French crowns b per mark. 5 
NT \ Engliſh ſilver coin 
* Mexico dollars new coin 21 10 4 
1 Ducatoons - - * 3 em ee 
r Rix dollars * N n 
le Bar ſilver containing 5 find + Gilroy 21 per mark, and in 
es this proportion down. to 4 fine, on which 5 Zuilders * 
N given, e : 
id Fine bars, 23 per mark. | 
It Portugal coin We. 5 TEN N ks 
* Guineas 1 x. - 0 B—3 10 per mark. 

Louis d'ors ne, 7 eee 
a Ditto oll 300 100 {183-4 
- New ducats — — — 3 4 19 8 per 3 „ 
1 Bar or ingot gold is received in proportion to its. fineneſs 


ns compared with the above foreign gold coin, Upon, fine bars 

| the bank gives 340 per mark. In general, however, ſome- 

15 thing more is given upon coin of a known fineneſs, than upon 

nd Told and filver bars, of which the fineneſs cannot 1 aſcere 
tained but by a proceſs of melting and aſſaying. 


. Por. 11. . 5 


tions between the bank price, the mint price, rand on A Pu 
the market price of gold bullion, are nearly the 
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BOOK to obtain a new receipt for another ſix months. 
his, however, though it happens ſeldom, is 
ſaid to happen ſometimes, and more frequently 
with regard to gold, than with regard to ſilver, 
on account of the higher warehouſe-rent which 
is paid for the keeping of the more. precious 
metal. | F N11 38 
Tux perſon who by making a depoſit of bul. 
lion obtains both a bank credit and a receipt, 
pays his bills of exchange as they become due 
with his bank credit; and either ſells or keeps his 
receipt according as he judges that the price of 
bullion is likely to rife or to fall. The receipt 
and the bank credit ſeldom keep long together, 
and there is no occaſion that they ould, The 
| perſon who has a receipt, and who wants to take 
out bullion, finds always plenty of bank credits, 
or b*nk money to buy at the ordinary price; 
and the perſon who has bank money, and wants 
to take out bullion, finds receipts always in equal 
abundance. - e FAO ON ; 
Tk owners of bank credits, and the holders 
of receipts, conſtitute two different ſorts of cre- 
ditors againſt the bank. The holder of a receipt 
cannot draw out the bullion for which it i 
granted, without re- aſſigning to the bank a ſum 
of bank money equal to the price at which the 
bullion had been received. If he has no bank 
money of his own, he muſt pürchaſe it of thoſe 
| who have it. The owner of bank money cannot 
draw out bullion without producing to the bank 
xeccipts for the quantity which he wants. If he 
has none of his own, he muſt buy them of - 
5 | . | HEL 4,46 WW 


\ 


\ 
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who have them. The holder of a receipt, when e HAP. 
he purchaſes bank money, purchaſes the power NE 
of taking out a quantity of bullion, of which the 
mint price is five per cent. above the bank price. 
The agio of five per cent. therefore, 'which he 
commonly pays for it, is paid, not for an imagi- 
nary, but for a real value. The owner of bank 
money, when he purchaſes a receipt, purchaſes 
the power of taking out a quantity of bullion of 
which the market price is commonly from two to 
three per cent. above the mint price. The price 
which he pays for it, therefore, is paid likewiſe 
pt for a real value. The price of the receipt, and V 
the price of the bank money, compound or make 


be ö between them the full er or price of the 
5 bullion. | 
4 Upon depoſits of the coin current in the coun- 
e; ; i | 
try, the bank grants receipts likewiſe as well as 
nts 
bank credits; but thoſe receipts are frequently 
ual 
of no value, and will bring no price in the mar- 
15 ket, Upon ducatoons, for example, which in 


the currency paſs for three guilders three ſtivers 
each, the bank gives a credit of three guilders 
10" WW only, or five per cent. below their current value. 
It grants a receipt likewiſe intitling the bearer 
to take out the number of ducatoons depoſited 
at any time within ſix months, upon paying one- 
lourth per cent. for the keeping. This receipt / 
vill frequently bring no price in the market. ; 

Three guilders bank money generally ſell in the 
market for three guilders three ſtivers, the full 
bol value of the ducatoons, if they were taken out of 
uy _ bank; and before they can be taken out, 


Qz one- 


B 8 Oc o x one-fourth per cent. muſt be paid for the keep. 
— ing, which would be mere loſs to the holder & 
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the receipt. If the agio of the bank, however, 
| ſhould at any time fall to three per cent. ſuch. 

receipts might bring ſome price in the market, 
and might fell for one and three-fourths per 

cent. But the agio of the bank being now gene. 
rally about five per cent. fuch receipts are fre« 
quently allowed to expire, or, as they exprefs it 
to fall to the bank. The receipts which are 
given for depoſits of gold ducats fall to it yet 
more frequently, becauſe a higher warehouſe. 
rent, or one-half per cent. muſt be paid for the 
keeping of them before they can be taken out 
again. The five per cent which the bank gains 
when depoſits either of coin or bullion are al. 
lowed to fall to it, may be conſidered as the 
warehouſe-rent for the perpetual . of ſuch 
depoſits. 

Trax ſum of bank money for which chat 1 
ceipts are expired muſt be very conſiderable. It 
muſt comprehend the whole original capital 
the bank, which, it is generally ſuppoſed, has 


been allowed to remain there from the time i © 
was firſt depoſited, nobody caring either to re- *. 
an 


new his receipt or to take out his depoſit, a 
for the reaſons already aſſigned, neither the on: 
nor the other could be done without loſs. But 
whatever may be the amount of this fur, the . 
| Ns 
proportion which it bears to the whole maſs ai ban 
bank money is ſuppoſed to be very ſmall. Tie the 
bank of Amfterdam has for theſe many years pal to 


been the great warchouſ of Europe for but 
'© lion 
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allowed to expire, or, as they expreſs it; to fall 
to the bank. The far greater part of the bank 
money, or of the credits upon the books of the 
bank, is ſuppoſed to have been created, for theſe 
many years paſt, | by ſuch depoſits which the 
dealers in bullion are continually both making 
and withdrawing. 

No demand can be made upon the bank: but by 
means of a recipice or receipt. The ſmaller 
maſs of bank money, for which the receipts are 
expired, is mixed and confounded with the 
much greater maſs for which they are till in 
force; ſo that, though there may be a conſider- 
able ſum of bank money, for which there are no 
receipts, there is no ſpecific ſum or portion of 
it, which may not at any time be demanded by 
one. The bank cannot be debtor to two perſons 
for the ſame thing; and the owner of bank mo- 
ney who has no receipt, cannot demand payment 
of the bank till he buys one. In ordinary and 
quiet 'times, he can find no difficulty in getting 
one to buy at the market price, which generally 
correſponds with the price at which he can ſell the 
coin or bullion 1t intitles him to take out of the 


bank, 
Ir might be otherwiſe * 2 public al 


mity; an | invaſion for example, ſuch as that of 
the French in 1672. The owners of bank mo- 
ney being then all eager to draw it out of the 
bank, in order to have it in their own keeping, 


the demand for receipts might raiſe their price 


to an exorbitant height. The holders of them 
| * might 


— 
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BOOK might form extravagant expectations, and, in. 
IV. 
— ſtead of two or three per cent. demand half the 


bank money for which credit had been given 
upon the depoſits that the receipts had reſpec. 
tively* been granted for. The enemy, informed 
of the conſtitution of the bank, might even buy 
them up, in order to prevent the carrying, away 
of the treaſure. In ſuch emergencies, the bank, 
it is ſuppoſed, would break through its ordinary 
rule of making payment only to the holders of 
receipts. The holders of receipts, who had no 
bank money, muſt have received within two or 
three per cent. of the value of the depoſit for 
which their reſpective receipts had been granted. 
The bank, therefore, it is ſaid, would in this 
caſe make no ſcruple of paying, either with mo- 
ney or bullion, the full value of what the owners 
of bank money who could get no receipts were 
credited for in its books: paying at the ſame time 
two or three per cent. to ſuch holders of receipts 
as had no bank money, that being the whole 
value which in this ſtate of * could Juſtly be 
ſuppoſed due to them. 

Ex in ordinary and quiet times it is the 
intereſt of the holders of receipts to depreſs the 
agio, in order either to buy bank money (and 
conſequently the | bullion, which their receipts 
would then enable them to take out of the bank) 
ſo much cheaper, or to ſell their receipts to 
thoſe who have bank money, and who want to 
take out bullion, ſo much dearer; the price of 
a receipt being generally equal to the difference 


between the market Price: of bank money, 1 
| at 


” a > we — 8 8 
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that of the coin or bullion for which the receipt © 


had been granted. It is the intereſt of the own- — 
ers of bank money, On the contrary, to raiſe e e 


the agio, in order either to ſell their bank mo- 


ney ſo much dearer, or to buy a receipt ſo much 
cheaper. To prevent the ſtock-jobbing tricks 
which thoſe oppoſite intereſts might ſometimes 
occaſion, the bank has of late years come to the 
reſolution to ſell at all times bank money for 
currency, at five per cent. agio, and to buy it 
in again at four per cent. agio. In conſequence 
of this reſolution, the agio can never either riſe 
above five, or ſink below four per cent. and the 
proportion between the market price of bank 
and that of current money, is kept at all times 


very near to the proportion between their in- 


trinſic values. Before this reſolution was taken, 
the market price of bank money uſed ſometimes 
to riſe ſo high as nine per cent. agio, and ſome- 


times to ſink ſo low as par, according as oppoſite 


intereſts happened to influence the market. 

Tax bank of Amſterdam profeſſes to lend out 
no part of what is depoſited with it, but, for 
every guilder for which it gives credit in its 
books, to keep in its repoſitories the value of a 
guilder either in money or bullion. That it keeps 
in its repoſitories all the money or bullion for 
which there are receipts in force, ſor which it is 
at all times liable to be called upon, and which, 
in reality, is continually going from it and re- 


turning to it again, cannot well be doubred. 


But whether it does ſo likewiſe with regard to 
that * of its capital, for which the receipts 


Dh 2 4 | are 
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BO 0 K are e long 290 expired, for which in ordinary and 1 
—— quiet times it cannot be called upon, and which 
in reality is very likely to remain with it for ever, t 
or as long as the States of the United Provinces 6 
ſubſiſt, may perhaps appear more uncertain, t 
At Amſterdam, however, no point of faith is 
better eſtabliſned than that for every guilder, In 
circulated as bank money, there is a correſpond-. f 
ent guilder in gold or ſilver to be found in the 0 
treaſure of the bank. The city is guarantee that 9 
it ſhould be ſo. The bank is under the direction if 
of the four reigning burgomaſters, who are b 
changed every year. Each new ſet of burgo- th 
maſters viſits the treaſure, compares it with the . 
books, receives 1t upon oath, and delivers it Ja 
over, with the ſame awful ſolemnity, to the ſet m 
which ſucceeds; and in that ſober and religious w. 
eountry oaths are not yet diſregarded. A rota- at 
tion of this kind ſeems alone a ſufficient ſecurity th 
againſt any practices which cannot be avowed, ſul 
Amidft all the revolutions which faction has ever bu 


| 2eccafioned in the government of Amſterdam, the Io 
prevailing party has at no time accuſed their ; 
predeceſſors of infidelity. in the adminiſtration of IM re: 
the bank. No accuſation could have affected cal 
more deeply the reputation and fortune of the pet 
diſgraced party, and if ſuch an accuſation could W bai 
Have been ſupported, we may be aſſured that it JW ne 
would have been brought. In 1672, when the ere 
French king was at Utrecht, the bank of Am- for 
ſterdam paid ſo readily as left no doubt of the in 
fidelity with which it had obſerved its engage- trat 
ments. Some of the Pieces which were then kan 
9:4 brovgit ö 


3 
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brought from its repoſitories | appeared to have © . 4 p. 
deen ſcorched with the fire which happened in DE! 


the town-houſe ſoon after the bank was eftabliſh- 
ed. Thoſe pieces, therefore, muſt naue "a 
there from that time. , 
War may be the amount of the treaſure in 
the bank, is a queſtion which has long employed 
the ſpeculations of the curious. Nothing but 
conjecture can be offered concerning it. It is 
generally reckoned that there are about two 
thouſand people who keep accounts with the 
bank, and allowing them to have, one with ano- 
ther, the value of fifteen hundred pounds ſter- 
ling lying upon their reſpective accounts (a very 
large allowance), the whole quantity of bank 
money, and conſequently of treaſure in the bank, 
will amount to about three millions ſterling, or, 
at eleven guilders the pound ſterling, thirty- 
three millions of guilders; a great ſum, and 
ſufficient to carry on a very extenſive circulation; 
but vaſtly below the extravagant ideas which 
ſome people have formed of this treaſure. | 
Tas city of Amſterdam derives a conſiderable 
revenue from the bank. Beſides what may be 
called the warehouſe-rent above mentioned, each 
perſon, upon firſt opening an account with the 
bank, pays a fee of ten guilders; and for every 
new account three guilders, three ſtivers; for 
every transfer two ſtivers; and if the transfer is 
for leſs than three hundred guilders, fix ſtivers, 
in order to diſcourage the multiplicity of ſmall 
tranſactions. The perſon who neglects to ba- 


hace his account twice in the year forfeits 


n 
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BOOK twenty-five guilders. The perſon who orders 3 


a 
transfer for more than is upon his account, i; m 
| obliged to pay three per cent. for the ſum over. tt 
drawn, and his order is ſet aſide into the bar. al 
gain. The bank is ſuppoſed too to make a con- 

- ſiderable profit by the ſale of the foreign coin or 

. bullion which ſometimes falls to it by the ex. 
piring of receipts, and which is always kept til 0 
* 


it can be ſold with advantage. It makes a profit 
likewiſe by ſelling bank money at five per cent. 
agio, and buying it in at four. Theſe different 
emoluments amount to a good deal more than 
what is neceſſary for paying the ſalaries of ofi- 
cers, and defraying the expence of management, 
What is paid for the keeping 'of bullion upon 
receipts, is alone ſuppoſed to amount to a neat 
annual revenue of between one hundred and fifty ad 
thouſand and two hundred thouſand guilders, 
S | Public utility, however, and not revenue, was Ml ch 
the original object of this inſtitution. Its object WI 
was to relieve the merchants from the inconve- WM +, 
nience of a diſadvantageous exchange. The re- 

venue which has ariſen from it was unforeſeen, do 

and may be conſidered as accidental. But it à ne 
no time to return from this long digreſſion, Ml je; 
into which I have been inſenſibly led in en- lof 

5 deavouring to explain the reaſons why the ex- de 
5 change between the countries which pay in what ſy 
is called bank money, and thoſe which pay in by 
common currency, ſhould generally appear to be MW an 

in favour of-the former, and againſt the latter. WW in 

The former pay in a ſpecies of money of which ! 


the intrinſic value 1 is always the ſame, and exadtly 
agreeable 
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agreeable to the ſtandard of their reſpective c HA p. 
mints; the latter is a ſpecies of money of which * 


the intrinſic value is continually varying, and is 
almoſt always more or leſs n that ſtandard. 


FAN 


* 


o the Unreaſonableneſs of thoſe extraordinary 
EReſtraints upon other Principles. 


IN the foregoing Part of this Chapter I have 

endeavoured to ſhew, even upon the prin- 
ciples of the commercial ſyſtem, how unneceſſary 
it is to lay extraordinary reſtraints upon the im- 
portation of goods from thoſe countries with 
which the balance of trade is ſuppoſed to be dif- 
advantageous. | 

"Nor ING, lidltever: « can be more abſurd than 
this whole doctrine of the balance of trade, upon 
which, not only theſe reſtraints, but almoſt all 
the other regulations of commerce are founded. 
When two places trade with one another, this 
doctrine ſuppoſes that, if the balance be even, 
neither of them either loſes or gains; but if it 
leans in any degree to one ſide, that one of them 
loſes, and the other gains in proportion to its 
declenſion from the exact equilibrium. Both 
ſuppoſitions are falſe. A trade which is forced 
by means of bounties and monopolies, may be, 
and commonly is diſadvantageous to the country 
in whoſe favour it is meant to be eſtabliſhed, as 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhew hereafter, But that 

VV | trade p 
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trade which, without force-or conſtraint, is na- 


uo turally and regularly carried on between any two 


\ 


be equal, or very nearly equal. This revenue 


places, is always advantageous, though not al- 
ways equally ſo, to both. 

By advantage or gain, I underſtand, not the 
increaſe of the quantity of gold and ſilver, bur 
that of the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of the Wy and labour of the country, 
or the increaſe of the annual revenue of its inha- 
TR 

I the balance be even, and if the trade be. 
theſes the two places conſiſt altogether in the 
exchange of their native commodities, they will, 
upon molt occaſions, not only both gain, but 
they. will gain equally, or very near equally : 
each will in this caſe afford a market for a part 
of the ſurplus produce of the other: each will 
replace a capital which had been employed in 
raiſing and preparing for the market this part of 
the ſurplus produce of the other, and which had 
been diſtributed among, and given revenue and 
maintenance to a certain number of its inhabi- 
tants. Some part of the inhabitants of each, there- 
fore, will indirectly derive their revenue and 
maintenance from the other. As the commodi- 
ties exchanged too are ſuppoſed to be of equal 
value, fo the two capitals employed in the trade 
will, upon moſt occaſions, be equal, or very 
nearly equal ; and both being employed in rail- 
ing the native commodities of the two countries, 
the revenue and maintenance which their diſtri- 
| þution will afford to the inhabitants of each will 


abd 
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and maintenance, thus mutually afforded, will CHAP. 
be greater or ſmaller in proportion to the extent Wy. —_ 
of their dealings. If theſe ſhould annually 
amount to an hundred thouſand pounds, for ex- 
ample, or to a million on each ſide, each of them 
will afford an annual revenue in the one caſe 
of an hundred thouſand pounds, in the other, 
of a million, to the inhabitants of the other. 


- 


I Ir their trade ſhould be of ſuch a nature that 
one of them exported to the other nothing but 
* native commodities, while the returns of that 
e other conſiſted altogether in foreign goods; the 
„balance, in this caſe, would till be ſuppoſed. 
0 even, commodities being paid for with commo- 


dities. They would, in this caſe too, both gain, 
t but they would not gain equally; and the inha- 
bitants of the country which exported nothing 
1 but native commodities would derive the greateſt 
f revenue from the trade. If England, for ex- 
ample, ſhould import from France nothing but 
the native commodities of that country, and, 
not having ſuch commodities of its own as were 
in demand there, ſhould annually repay them by 
| {ending thither a large quantity of foreign goods, 
tobacco, we ſhall ſuppoſe, and Eaſt India goods ; 
| this trade, though it would give ſome revenue to 
| the inhabitants of both countries, would give 
more to thoſe of France than to thoſe of Eng- 
land, The whole Frenehk-capital annually em- 
ployed in it would annually be diſtributed among 
the people of France. But that part of the Eng- 
liſh capital only which was employed in pro- 
ducing the Engliſh commodities with which thoſe 
foreiga' 
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BOOK foreign goods were purchaſed, would be annually 
9 diſtributed among the people of England. The 
greater part of it would replace the capitals 
which had been employed in Virginia, Indoſtan, 
and China, and which had given revenue and 
maintenance to the inhabitants of thoſe diſtant 
countries. If the capitals were equal, or nearly 
equal, therefore, this employment of the French 
capital would augment much more the revenue 
of the people of France, than that of the Engliſh 
capital would the revenue of the people of Eng- 
land. France would in this caſe carry on a di- 
rect foreign trade of conſumption with England; 
whereas England would carry on a round-about 
trade of the ſame kind with France. The differ- 
ent effects of a capital employed in the direct, and 
of one employed in the round-about foreign trade 
of conſumption, have already been fully ex· 
plained. 
FTuxkk is not, probably, between any two 
countries, a trade which conſiſts altogether in 
the exchange either of native commodities on 
both ſides, or of native commodities on one ſide 
and of foreign goods on the other. Almoſt all 
countries exchange with one another partly na- 
tive and partly foreign goods. That country, 
however, in whoſe cargoes there is the greateſt 
proportion of native, and the leaſt of foreign 
goods, will always be the principal gainer. 

Ir it was not with tobacco and Eaſt India 
goods, but with gold and ſilver, that England 
paid for the commodities annually imported from 
France, the balance, in this caſe, would be ſup- 
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poſed uneven, commodities not being paid for o 1 bin P. 
wich commodities, but with gold and filver. —_ 


The trade, however, would, in this caſe, as in 
the foregoing, give ſome revenue to the inha- 
bitants of both countries, but more to thoſe of 
France than to thoſe of England. It would give 
ſme revenue to thoſe of England. The capital 
which had been employed in producing the Eng- 
liſh goods that purchaſed this gold and ſilver, 
the capital which had been diſtributed among, 
and given revenue to, certain inhabitants of Eng- 
land, would thereby be replaced, and enabled 
to continue that employment. The whole capi- 
tal of England would no more be diminiſhed by 
this exportation of gold and ſilver, than by the 
exportation of an equal value of any other goods. 
On the contrary, it would, in moſt caſes, be 
augmented. No goods are ſent abroad but thoſe 
for which the demand is ſuppoſed to be greater 
abroad than at home, and of which the returns 


conſequently, it is expected, will be of more value 


at home than the commodities exported. If the 
tobacco which, in England, is worth only a 
hundred thouſand pounds, when ſent to France 
will purchaſe wine which is, in England, worth 
a hundred and ten thouſand pounds, the ex- 
change will augment the capital of England by 
ten thouſand pounds. If a hundred thouſand 
pounds of Engliſh gold, in the ſame manner, 
purchaſe French wine, which, in England, is 
worth a hundred and ten thouſand, this exchange 
will equally augment the capital of England by 


ten thouſand pounds. As a merchant who has 


a hundred 
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Book 2 hundred and ten thouſand pounds worth of 
bh = wine in his cellar, is a richer man than he why 
has only a hundred thouſand pounds worth of 
tobacco in his warehouſe, ſo is he likewiſe z 
richer man than he who has only a hundred thou. 

ſand pounds worth of gold in his coffers. He 

can put into motion a greater quantity of in- 

duſtry, and give revenue, maintenance, and em. 
ployment, to a greater number of people than 

either of the other two. But the capital of the 
country is equal to the capitals of all its differ. 

ent inhabitants, and the quantity of induſtry 

which can be annually maintained in it, is equal 

to what all thoſe different capitals can maintain, 

Both the capital of the country, therefore, and 

the quantity of induſtry which can be annually 
maintained in it, muſt generally be augmented 

by this exchange. It would, indeed, be more 
advantageous for England that it could purchaſe Wl bre 

the wines of France with its own hard-ware and wil 
broad-cloth, than with either the tobacco of bu 
Virginia, or the gold and filver of Brazil and I larg 

Peru. A direct foreign trade of conſumption i 1s WM buy 

| always more advantageous than a round-about ¶ dea 
A one. But a round-about foreign trade of con- he i 
ſumption, which is carried on with gold and fi- Whe 

ver, does not ſeem to be leſs advantageous than W tage 

any other equally round-about one. Neither is Whitan 

a country which has no mines, more likely to be ¶ oi 

exhauſted of gold and ſilver by this annual ex- ther 

portation of thoſe metals, than one which does Mn, 

not grow tobacco by the like annual exportation ¶ ſides 

of that 7 As a country which has where. Were 

8 | withal y 
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of withal to ſacs tobacco will never be long in want o AP. 
0 of it, ſo neither will one be long in want of gold. I. 
and filver which has nn to purchaſe 
a thoſe metals. 

ü- Ir is a loſing trade, it is ſaid, which a work 
Ic man carries on with the alehouſe; and the trade 
N= which a manufacturing nation would | naturally 
n- carry on with a wine country, may be conſidered 
an as a trade of the ſame nature. I anſwer, that 
he the trade with the alehouſe is not neceſſarily a 
. loſing trade. In its own nature it is juſt as ad- 
r7 vantageous as any other, though, perhaps, ſome- 
al WW what more liable to be abuſed. The employ- 
in. ment of a brewer, and even that of a retailer of 
nd Wl fermented liquors, are as neceflary diviſions of 
lly WM labour as any other. It will generally be more 
ied WM advantageous for a workman to buy of the 
dre brewer the quantity he has occaſion for, than to 
ak brew it himſelf, and if he is a poor workman, it 
nd Wl will generally be more advantageous for him to 
of buy it, by little and little, of the retailer, than a 
nd large quantity of the brewer. He may no doubt 
is WM buy too much of either, as he may of any other 
out dealers in his neighbourhood, of the butcher, if 
on- he is a glutton, or of the draper, if he affects to 
il. be a beau among his companions. It is advan- 
nan Wl tageous to the great body of workmen, notwith- 
is ſtanding, that all theſe trades ſhould be free, 
\ be tough this freedom may be abuſed in all of 
ex- them, and is more likely to be ſo, perhaps, in 
ors I ſome than in others. Though individuals, be- 
100 I des, may ſometimes ruin their fortunes by an 
ere. ¶ exceſſive conſumption of fermented liquors, there 
chal MW vol. II. R ſeems - 


B 15 K ſeems to be no riſk that a nation ſhould do ſo. 
— Though in every country there are many people 
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who ſpend upon fuch liquors. more than they can 
afford, there are always many more who ſpend 
leſs. It deſerves to be remarked too, that, if we 
conſult experience, the cheapneſs of wine ſeems 


to be a cauſe, not of drunkenneſs, but of ſo. 
briety. The inhabitants of the wine countries 


are in general the ſobereſt people in Europe; 
witneſs the Spaniards, the Italians, and the in- 
habitants of the ſouthern provinces. of France, 
People are ſeldom guilty of exceſs in what i; 
their daily fare. Nobody affects the character of 
liberality and good fellowſhip, by being profuſe 
of a liquor which is as cheap as ſmall beer. On 
the contrary, in the countries which, either from 
exceſſive heat or cold, produce no grapes, and 
where wine conſequently is dear and a rarity, 


drunkenneſs is a common vice, as among the 


northern nations, and all thoſe who live between 


the tropics, the negroes, for example, on the' 


coaſt of Guinea, When a French regiment 
comes from ſome of the northern provinces of 
France, where wine is ſomewhat dear, to be 
quartered in the ſouthern, where it is very cheap, 
the ſoldiers, I have frequently heard it obſerved, 
are at firſt debauched by the cheapneſs and no- 
velty of good wine; but after a few months reſi- 
dence, the greater part of them become as ſober 
as the reſt of the inhabitants. Were the duties 
upon foreign wines, and the exciſes upon malt, 
beer, and ale, to be taken away all at once, i 


might, in the ſame manner, occaſion in Great 
Britain 
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Britain a pretty general and temporary drunk- C HA. 
HI. 
enneſs among the middling and inferior ranks of — 


people, which would probably be ſoon followed 
by a permanent and almoſt univerſal ſobriety. 
At preſent drunkenneſs is by no means the vice 
of people of faſhion, or of thoſe who can eaſily 
afford the moſt expenſive liquors. A gentleman 
drunk with ale, has ſcarce ever been ſeen among 
us. The reſtraints upon the wine trade in Great 
Britain, beſides, do not ſo much ſeem calculated 
to hinder the people from going, if I may ſay | 
ſo, to the alehouſe, as from going where. they 
can buy the beſt and cheapeſt liquor. They fa- 
your the wine trade of Portugal, and diſcourage 
that of France. The Portugueſe, it is ſaid, in- 
deed, are better cuſtomers for our manufactures 
than the French, and ſhould therefore be encou- 
raged in preference to them. As they give us 
their cuſtom, it is pretended, we ſhould give 
them ours. The ſneaking arts of underling 
tradeſmen are thus erected into political maxims 
for the conduct of a great empire; for it is the 
moſt underling tradefmen only who make it a 
rule to employ chiefly their own cuſtomers. A 
great trader purchaſes his goods always where 
they are cheapeſt and beſt, without regard to 
any little intereſt - of this kind. 

By ſuch maxims as theſe, however, nations 
have been taught that their intereſt conſiſted in 
beggaring all their neighbours, Each nation 
has been made to look with an invidious eye 
upon the proſperity of all the nations with which 
trades, and to conſider their gain as its own 
R 2 loſs. 


* loſs. Commerce, which ought naturally to be, 
* among nations, as among individuals, a bond of 
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union and friendſhip, has become the moſt fer. 
tile ſource of diſcord and animoſity. The ca. 
pricious ambition of kings and miniſters has not, 
during the preſent and the preceding century, 
been more fatal to the repoſe of Europe, than the 
impertinent jealouſy of merchapts and manufac. 
turers. The violence and injuſtice of the rulers 
of mankind is an ancient evil, for which, I an 
afraid, the - nature of human affairs can ſcarce 
admit of a remedy. But the mean rapacity, the 
monopolizing ſpirit of merchants and manufac- 
turers, who neither are, nor ought to be, the 
rulers of mankind, though it cannot perhaps be 
corrected, may very eaſily be prevented from 
diſturbing the CON of any body but them- 
ſelves. 

THAT it was the ſpirit of monopoly which origi- 
nally both invented and propagated this doctrine, 
cannot be doubted; and they who firſt taught it 
were by no means ſuch fools as they who believed 

| In every country it always is and muſt be 
the enen of the great body of the people to 
buy whatever they want of thoſe who ſell it 
cheapeſt. The propoſition is ſo very manifeſt, 
that it ſeerns ridiculous to take any pains to prove 
it; nor could it ever have been called in queſtion, 
had not the intereſted ſophiſtry of merchants and 
manufacturers, confounded the common ſenſe of 
- mankind. Their intereſt is, in this reſpett, 
directly oppoſite to that of the great body of the 


people. As it 1s the intereſt of the — 
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of a corporation to hinder the reſt of the inha- © w# P. 


f bitants from employing any workmen but them 


t ſelves, ſo it is the intereſt of the merchants and 


manufacturers of every country to ſecure to 


„ themſelves the monopoly of the home market. 


„Hence in Great Britain, and in moſt other Eu- 
e ropean countries, the extraordinary duties upon 
- WH almoſt all goods imported by alien merchants, 
rs Hence the high duties and prohibitions upon all 
m Wl thoſe foreign manufactures which can come into 
ce ¶ competition with our own. Hence too the ex- 


he Wl traordinary reſtraints upon the importation. of 


c- Wl almoſt all. forts of goods from thoſe countries 


he WE vith which the balance of trade is ſuppoſed to be 


be diſadvantageous; that is, from thoſe againſt 
m vhom national animoſity happens to de moſt 
m- WM violently inflamed, 

Taz wealth of a neighbouring nation, how- 
g. ever, though dangerous in war and politics, is 
ne, certainly advantageous in trade. In a ſtate of 
it boſtility it may enable our enemies to maintain 
red I feets and armies ſuperior to our own; but in a 
be tate of peace and commerce it muſt likewiſe 
to enable them to exchange with us to a greater 
| it value, and to afford a better market, either for 
eſt, Wie immediate produce of our own induſtry, or 
ove or whatever is purchaſed with that produce. 
on, NAs a rich man is likely to be a better cuſtomer 
to the induſtrious people in his neighbourhood, 
than a poor, ſo is likewiſe a rich nation. A rich 
man, indeed, who 18 himſelf a manufacturer, is 
a very dangerous neighbour to all thoſe who 
Gal i in the ſame way. All the reſt of the neigh- 
R 3 | bourhood, 
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B 00K bourhood, however, by far the greateſt number, 
— profit by the good market which his expence 


affords them. They even profit by his under. 
ſelling the poorer workmen who deal in the fame 
way with him. The manufacturers of a rich 
nation, in the ſame manner, may no doubt be 
very dangerous rivals to thoſe of their neigh. 
bours. This very competition, however, is ad- 
vantageous to the great body of the people, who 
profit greatly beſides by the good market which 
the great expence of ſuch à nation affords them 
in every other way. Private people 'who want to 
make a fortune, never think of retiring to the 
remote and poor provinces of the country, but 
reſort either to the capital, or to ſome of the great 
commercial towns. They know, that, where 
little wealth circulates, there is little to be got, 

but that where a great deal is in motion, ſome 
ſhare of it may fall to them. The ſame maxim 
which would in this manner direct the common 
ſenſe of one, or ten, or twenty individuals, ſhould 
_ regulate the judgment of one, or ten, or twenty 
millions, and ſhould make a whole nation regard 
the riches of its neighbours, as a' probable cauſe 
and occaſion for itſelf to acquire riches, A na- 
tion that would enrich itfelf by foreign trade, is 
certainly moſt likely to do fo when its neighbours 
are all rich, induſtrious, and commercial na- 
tions. A great nation ſurrounded on all ſides by 
wandering ſavages and poor barbarians might, 
no doubt, acquire riches by the cultivation of it 
own lands, and by its own interior commerce 


but not by foreign trade, It ſeems to have bee 
4 in 
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in this manner that the ancient Egyptians and C * 
the modern Chineſe acquired their great wealth. vol 


The ancient Egyptians, it is ſaid, negtected fo- 
reign commerce, and the modern Chineſe, it is 


known, hold it in the utmoſt contempt, and 


ſcarce deign to afford it the decent protection 
of the laws. The modern maxims of foreign 
commerce, by aiming at the impoveriſhment of 
all our neighbours, ſo far as they are capable of 
producing their intended effect, tend to ren- 
der that very commerce inſignificant and con- 

temptible. 8 
Ir is in conſequence of theſe maxims that the 
commerce between France and England has in 
both countries been ſubjected to ſo many diſ- 
couragements and reſtraints. If thoſe two coun- 
tries, however, were to conſider their real in- 
tereſt,/ without either mercantile jealouſy or na- 
tional animoſity, the commerce of France might 
be more advantageous to Great Britain than that 
of any other country, and for the ſame reaſon 
that of Great Britain to France. France is the 
neareſt neighbour to Great Britain. In the trade 
between the ſouthern coaſt of England and the 
northern and north-weſtern coafts of France, the 
returns might be expected, in the ſame manner 
as in the inland trade, four, five, or fix times in 
the year. The capital, therefore, employed in 
this trade, could in each of the two countries 
keep in motion four, five, or ſix times the quan- 
tity of induſtry, and afford employment and ſub- 
ſiſtence to four, five, or ſix times the number of 
people, which an equal capital could do in the 
X 4 greater 
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greater part of the other branches of foreign 
trade. Between the parts of France and Great 
Britain moſt remote from one another, the re- 
turns might be expected, at leaſt, once in the 
year, and even this trade would ſo far be at leaſt 
equally advantageous as the. greater part of the 
other branches of our foreign European trade, 


It would be, at leaſt, three times more advan- 


tageous, than the boaſted trade with our North 
American colonies, in which the returns were 
ſeldom made in leſs than three years, frequently 
not in leſs than four or five years. France, be. 
ſides, is ſuppoſed to contain- twenty-four mil. 


lions of inhabitants. Our North American co- | 


lonies were never ſuppoſed ta contain more than 


three millions: And France is a much richer 


country than North America; though, on account 
of the more unequal diſtribution. of riches, there 
is much more poverty and beggary in the one 
country, than in the other, France therefore 
could afford a market at leaſt eight times more 
extenſive, and, on account of the ſuperior fre- 


quency of the returns, four and twenty times 


more advantageous, than that which our North 
American colonies ever afforded. The trade of 
Great Britain would be juſt as advantageous to 
France, and, in proportion to the wealth, popu- 
lation and proximity of the reſpective countries, 
would have. the ſame ſuperiority over that which 
France carries on with her own colonies. Sucb 
is the very great. difference between that trade 
which the wiſdom of both nations has thougit 
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proper to diſcourage, and that which it has 5. o 7 P. 
youred the moſt, | 4b 
Bur the very ſame e N 8 
have rendered an open and free commerce be- 
tween the two countries ſo advantageous to both, 
have occaſioned the principal obſtructions to 
that commerce. Being neighbours, they are 
N neceſſarily enemies, and the wealth and power 
h of each becomes, upon that account, more for- 
re midable to the other; and what would increaſe, 
ly Wl the advantage of national friendſhip, ſerves: only 
e. to inflame the violence of national animoſity. 
l. They are both rich and induſtrious: nations; and 
-- the merchants and manufacturers of each, dread 
an the competition of the ſkill and activity of thoſe 
er of the other. Mercantile jealouſy is excited, and 
nt both inflames, and is itſelf inflamed, by the 
re violence of national animoſity: And the traders 
ne of both countries have announced, with all the 
re paſſionate confidence of intereſted falſehood, the 
wwe certain ruin of each, in conſequence of that un- 
te- favourable balance of trade, which, they pretend, 
1es$ would be the infallible effect of an unreſtrained 
th commerce with the other. 
of THERE is no commercial country in Europe 
to of which the approaching ruin has not frequently 
2u- been foretold by the pretended doctors of this 
ies ſyſtem, from an unfavourable balance of trade. 
ich MW After all the anxiety, however, which they have 
uch excited about this, after all the vain attempts of 
ade MW almoſt all trading nations to turn that balance in 
gt WW their own favour and againſt their neighbours, 
per Wl if does not appear that any one nation in Europe 
| has 


BO * has been in any reſpect impoveriſhed by this 
„ cauſe. Every town and country, on the con- 
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trary, in proportion as they have opened their 
ports to all nations, inſtead of being ruined. by 
this free trade, as the principles of the com- 
mercial ſyſtem would lead us to expect, have 
been enriched by it. Though there are in Eu. 


rope, indeed, a few towns which in ſome reſpects 


deſerve the name of free ports, there is no coun- 
try which does ſo. Holland, perhaps, approaches 
the neareſt to this character of any, though til 
very remote from it; and Holland, it is acknoy- 
ledged, not only derives its whole wealth, but 
A, great part of its neceſſary. ſubſiſtence, from fo- 
"gn trade. 

THERE is another balance, indeed, which has 
alvendy been explained, very different from the 
balance of trade, and which, according as it hap- 
-pens to be. either favourable or unfavourable, 
neceſſarily occaſions the proſperity or decay of 
every nation. This is the balance of the annual 
produce ard conſumption. If the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce, it has already been 
obſerved, exceeds that of the annual conſump- 
tion, the capital of the ſociety muſt annually 
increaſe in proportion to this exceſs. The ſo- 
ciety in this caſe lives within its revenue, and 
what is annually ſaved out of its revenue, is na- 
turally added to its capital, and employed fo as 
to increaſe ſtill further the annual produce. If 
the exchangeable value of the annual produce, 
on the contrary, fall ſhort of the annual con- 


ſumption, the 2 of the ſociety muſt an- 
nually 
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its revenue, and neceſſarily encroaches upon its 
capital. Its capital, therefore, muſt neceſſarily 
decay, and, rogether with it, the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce of its induſtry. 

Tals balance of produce and conſumption is 
entirely different from, what is called, the ba- 
lance of trade. It might take place in a nation 
which had no foreign el but which was en- 
tirely ſeparated from all the world. It may- take 


place in the whole globe of the earth, of which 
the wealth, population, and improvement may 


be either a, e or gradually de- 


8 


Tu balance of civics and conſumption 


may be conſtantly in favour of a nation, though 


what is called the balance of trade be generally 
againſt it. A nation may import to a greater 


value than it exports for half a century, perhaps, 


together; the gold and ſilver which comes into 
it during all this time may be all immediately 
ſent out of it; its circulating coin may gradually 
decay, different ſorts of paper money being ſub- 
ſtituted in its place, and even the debts too which 


it contracts in the principal nations with whom 


it deals, may be gradually increaſing; and yet 
its real wealth, the exchangeable value of the 
annual produce of its lands and labour, may, 
during the ſame period, have been increaſing in 


2 much greater proportion. The ſtate of our 
North American colonies, and of the trade. 


which they carried on with Great Britain, before 
| the 


nually decay in proportion to this deficiency. © 2 P. 
The expence of the ſociety in this caſe exceeds 


aur” 
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BOOK the. commencement of the preſent diſturbanceg?, t 
— may ſerve as a proof that this 1s by no means an fi 
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TERCH A N T S. * 8 are 5 
not contented with the monopoly of the ec 
dome market, but deſire likewiſe the; moſt. ex- to 
tenſive foreign ſale for their goods. Their in 


country has no juriſdiction: in foreign nations, nt 
and therefore can ſeldom procure them any mo- « 

nopoly there. They are generally obliged, there- ck 
fore, 1 content themfelves with petitioning for dt 
certain encouragements to exportation. ME 

hs © theſe encouragements | what are called pl 
Drawbacks ſeem to be the moſt reaſonable. 'To it 
Allow the "merchant to draw back upon exporta- 1 
tion, either the whole or a part of whatever ex- 9 
ciſe or inland duty is impoſed upon domeſtic in- ar 
duſtry, can never. occaſion the exportation of a in 
greater quantity of goods than what, would have th 
been. exported had no duty been impoſed. Such o 
encouragements do not tend to turn towards any ar 


| particular employment, a greater mare of the ca- af 
pital of the country, than what would go to that te 
employment of its own accord, but only to 
Mater the duty from diving. away any part of th 
X | W. 
* » This paragraph v, was written ip the year 77 5. ne 
1 | | yi 
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that ſhare to other employments. They tend en f v. 
not to overturn that balance which naturally = — 


eſtabliſhes itſelf among all the various employ- 
ments of the ſociety; but to hinder it from being 
overturned by the duty. They tend not to de- 
ſtroy, but to preſerve, what it is in moſt cafes 
advantageous to Preſerve, the natural diviſion 
and diſtribution of labour in the ſociety. 

Tu ſame thing may be ſaid of the drawbacks 
upon the re-exportation of foreign goods import- 
ed; which in Great Britain generally amount 
to by much the largeſt part of the duty upon 
importation. By the ſecond of the rules, an- 
nexed to the act of parliament, which impoſed, 
what is now called, the old ſubſidy, every mer- 
chant, whether Engliſh or alien, was allowed to 
draw back half that duty upon exportation; the 
Engliſh merchant, provided the exportation took 
place within twelve months; the alien, provided 
it took place within nine months. Wines, cur- 
rants, and wrought filks were the only goods 
which did not fall within this rule, having other 
and more advantageous allowances. The duties 
impoſed by this act of parliament were, at that 


time, the only duties upon the importation of 


foreign goods. The term within which this, 
and all other drawbacks, could be claimed, was 
afterwards (by 7 Geo. I. chap. 21. ect. Weg ex- 
tended to three years. 
TRE duties which have ad impoſed ſince 
the old ſubſidy, are, the oreater part of them, 
wholly drawn back upon exportation. This ge- 
neral rule, however, is liable to a great number 


of 
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= 00K of exceptions, and the doctrine of drawbacks has 
ARE become a much leſs ſimple matterithan it was 
at their firſt inſtitution. | * 
.. Upon the exportation of Core forcign goods, 
of which it was expected that the importation 
would greatly exceed what was neceſſary for the 
home conſumption, the whole duties are drawn 
back, without retaining even half the old ſubſich. 
Before the revolt of our North American colo- 
nies, we had the monopoly of the tobacco of 
Maryland and Virginia. We imported about 
ninety-ſix thouſand hogſheads, and the home 
conſumption was not ſuppoſed to exceed fourteen 
thouſand. To facilitate the great exportation F. 
which was neceſſary, in order to rid us of the ft 
| reſt, the whole duties were drawn back, pro- co 
vided the exportation took place within three ¶ ou 
years. tl 
Wr till have, though not altogether, yet very the 
nearly the monopoly of the ſugars of our Weſt 
Indian iflands. If ſugars are exported within 2 ſul 
year, therefore, all the duties upon importation MW tio 
are drawn back, and if exported within three the 
years, all the duties, except half the old ſubſidy, pa 
which ſtill continues to be getained upon the ex- th; 
portation of the greater part of goods. Though IM lat 
the importation of ſugar exceeds, a good deal, ¶ cos 
what is neceſſary for the home conſumption, the ¶ ver 
exceſs is inconſiderable, in compariſon of what it WW pot 
uſed to be in tobacco, me 
Sou goods, the particular objects of the jea - dy 
Mal of our own manufacturers, are prohibited IM ti, 
to be imported for home conſumption, They IM 
h ; may; \ 
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5 my baren upon paying certain* duties, be c 1 chk 
imported and warehouſed for exportation. But — 
upon ſuch exportation, no part of theſe duties 
is drawn back. Our manufacturers are unwill- 
ning, it ſeems, that even this reſtricted import- 
e ation ſhould be encouraged, and are afraid left 
n WM ome part of theſe goods ſhould be ſtolen out of 
. the warehouſe, and thus come into competition 
- vith their own. It is under theſe regulations 
ff only that we can import wrought ſilks, French 
it cambricks and lawns, callicoes PRI printed, 
ie WM ſtained, or dyed, &c. 
n Wk are unwilling even to be * car Fers of 
French goods, and chooſe rather to forego a pro- 
© ft to ourſelves, than to ſuffer thoſe, whom we 
z- Wl confider as our enemies, to make any profit by 
ee our means. Not only half the old ſubſidy, but 
the ſecond play per cent. is retained upon 
r7 he exportation of all French goods. | 
ſt By the fourth of the rules annexed to the old 
a ſubſidy, the drawback allowed upon the exporta- 
on WM tion of all wines amounted to a great deal more 
ee Wl than half the duties which were, at that time, 
y, paid upon their importation; and it ſeems, at 
x- Il that time, to have been the object of the legiſ- 
on I lature to give ſomewhat more than ordinary en- 
al, ¶ couragement to the carrying trade in wine. Se- 
he veral of the other duties too, which were im- 
in Wl poſed, either at the fame time, or ſubſequent to 
the old ſubſidy; what is called the additional 
a. duty, the new ſubſidy, the one-third and two- 
thirds ſubſidies, the impoſt 1692, the coinage 
on wine, were allowed to be wholly drawn back 
; | 2 upon 
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* 9 K Epo exportation. All thoſe duties, however, 

— except the additional duty and impoſt 1692, be. 
ing paid down in ready money, upon importa. 

tion, the intereſt of- ſo large a ſum occaſioned 

an expence, which made it unreaſonable to ex. 

pect any profitable carrying trade in this article, 

Only a part, therefore, of .the duty called the 

impoſt on wine, and no part of the twenty-five 

pounds the ton upon French wines, or of the 

duties impoſed in 1745, in+1763, and in 1778, 

were allowed to be drawn back upon exporta- 

tion, The two impoſts of five per cent. im- 

poſed in 1779 and 1781, upon all the former 

duties of cuſtoms, being allowed to be wholly 

drawn back upon the exportation of all other WM ,1 

goods, were likewiſe allowed to be drawn back up 

upon that of wine. The laſt duty that has been N E. 

particularly impoſed upon wine, that of 1780, il ;« 

is allowed to be wholly drawn back, an indui- trie 

gence, which, when ſo many heavy duties are Ml 

| retained, moſt probably could never occaſion WM M. 

the exportation of a ſingle ton of wine. Theſe int 

rules take place with regard to all places of lau- yh 

ful exportation, except che Britiſh. colonies in WM 167 

America. beg 

Tre 15th Charles II. hope 7. called an act vit 

for the encouragement of trade, had given Great I vin 

Britain the monopoly of ſupplying. the colonies Up 

f with all the commodities of the growth or ma- the 

nufacture of Europe; and conſequently with WW the 

wines. In a country of ſo' extenſive a coaſt as IM dra 

our North American and Weſt Indian colo- I loni 


nies, where. our authority was always ſo very the 
flender, \ 
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lender, and- where: the inhabitants were allowed CH AP. 


to carry out, in their own ſhips, their non- enu- 
merated commodities, at firſt, to all parts of 


Europe, and afterwards, to all parts of Europe 


South of Cape Finiſterre, it is not very proba - 
ble that this monopoly could ever be -much re- 
ſpefted; and they probably, at all times, found 
means of bringing back ſome cargo from the 
countries to which they were allowed to' carry 
out one. They ſeem, however, to have found 


ſome difficulty in importing European wines from 


the places of their growth, and they could not 
well import them from Great Britain, where 
they were loaded with many heavy duties, of 
which a conſiderable part was not drawn back 
upon exportation, Madeira wine, not being a 
European commodity, could be imported di- 
rectly into America and the Weſt Indies, coun- 


tries which, in all their non-enumerated com- 


* 


3 
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modities, enjoyed a free trade to the ifland of 


Madeira, Theſe circumſtances had probably 
introduced that general taſte for Madeira wine, 


which our officers found eſtabliſhed in all our co- 


lonies at the commencement of the war which 
began in 1755, and which they brought back 
with them to the mother-country, where that 
wine had not been much in faſhion before. 
Upon the concluſion of that war, in 1763*(by 


the 4th Geo. III. Chap. 15. Se&. 12.) all. 


the duties, except 37. 10s. were allowed to be 
drawn back, upon the exportation to the co- 
lonies of all wines, except French wines, to 
tne commerce and conſumption of which, na- 

Vor. II. 8 tional 
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B oy K tional prejudice would allow no ſort of encou- 


ne ragement. 


modities, 


of this indulgence and the revolt of our North 
American colonies was probably too ſhort to 
admit of any conſiderable cg in the cuſtoms 
of thoſe Countries. 


Tx ſame act, which, in this drawback upon 


all wines, except French wines, thus favoured 


the colonies ſo much more than other countries; 


in thoſe, upon the greater part of other com- 
favoured them much leſs. Upon the 
exportation of the greater part of commodities 
to other countries, half the old ſubſidy was 
drawn back. But this law enacted, that no part 


of that duty ſhould be drawn back upon the ex- 


portation to the colonies of any commodities, of 
the growth or manufacture either of Europe or 


the Eaſt Indies, except wines, white callicoes, and 


muſlins, | | 
DrawBacks were, perhaps, originally grant- 


ed for the encouragement of the carrying trade, 
which, as the freight of the ſhips is frequently 


paid by foreigners in money, was ſuppoſed to be 


peculiarly fitted for bringing gold and ſilver into 


the country. But though the carrying trade 
certainly deſerves no peculiar encouragement, 
though the motive of the inſtitution was, per- 
haps, abundantly fooliſh, the inſtitution itſel 


ſeems reaſonable enough. Such drawbacks can- 


not force into this trade a greater ſhare of the 
capital of the country than what would have 
gone to it of its own accord, had there been n0 


duties upon importation, They only prevent 
itz 


The period between the granting 
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i being excluded altogether by thoſe duties. C IL A r. 
The carrying trade, though it deſerves no pre. 


ference, ought not to be precluded, but to be 
left free like all other trades. It is a neceſſary 
reſource to thoſe capitals which cannot find em- 
ployment either in the agriculture or in the ma- 
nufactures of the country, either in its home trade 
or in its foreign trade of conſumption. | 

Tux revenue of the cuſtoms, inſtead of ſuffer- 
ing, profits from ſuch drawbacks, by that part 
of the duty. which is retained. If the whole 
duties had been retained, the foreign goods 
won which they are paid, could ſeldom have 
been exported, nor . conſequently imported, for 
want of a market. The duties, therefore, of 
which a part is retained, would neyer have been 
paid. 

THEsE reaſons ſeem ſufficiently to juſtify 
drawbacks, and would juſtify them, though the 
whole duties, whether upon the produce of do- 
meſtic induſtry, or upon foreign goods, were 
always drawn back upon exportation. The re- 
venue of exciſe would in this caſe, indeed, ſuffer 
a little, and that of the cuſtoms a good deal 
more; but the natural balance of induſtry, the 
natural diviſion and diſtribution of labour, which 
is always more or leſs diſturbed by ſuch duties, 
would be more nearly re- n * ſuch a 
regulation. 

Taksk reaſons, however, will -oftify draw- 
backs only upon exporting goods to thoſe coun- 
ties which are altogether foreign and inde- 
pendent, not to thoſe in which our merchants 
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8 00K and manufacturers- enjoy a monopoly. A draw. 
\ back, for example, upon the exportation of Eu- 
ropean goods to our American colonies, will not 


always occaſion a greater exportation than what 
would have taken place without it. By means 


of the monopoly which our merchants and ma- 


nufacturers enjoy there, the fame quantity might 
frequently, perhaps, be ſent thither, though the 
whole duties were retained. The drawback, 
therefore, may frequently be pure loſs to the re. 
venue of exciſe and cuſtoms, without altering 
the ſtate of the trade, or rendering it in any re- 
fpe& more extenſive. How far ſuch drawbacks 
can be juſtified, as a proper encouragement to 
the induſtry of our colonies, or how far it is ad- 
vantageous to the mother-country, that they 
ſhould be exempted from taxes which are paid by 
all the reſt of their fellow ſubjects, will appear 
hereafter when I come to treat of colonies. 
DrawBacks, however, it muſt always be un- 
derſtood, are uſeful only in thoſe caſes in which 
the goods for the exportation of which they are 
given, are really exported to ſome foreign coun- 
try; and not clandeſtinely re- imported into our 
own. That ſome drawbacks, particularly thoſe 
upon tobacco, have frequently been abuſed in 
this manner, and have given occaſion to many 
frauds equally hurtful both to the revenue and to 


the fair . iS well known. 
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JOUNTIES upon exportation: are, in Great CHAP. 
Britain, frequently petitioned for, and 


ſometimes granted to the produce of particular 
branches of domeſtic induſtry. By means of 
them our merchants and manufacturers, it is 
pretended, will be enabled to ſell their goods as 
cheap or cheaper than their rivals in the foreign 


market. A greater quantity, it is ſaid, will 


thus be exported, and the balance of trade con- 
ſequently turned more in favour of our own 
country. We cannot give our workmen a mo- 
nopoly in the foreign, as we have done in the 
home market. We cannot force foreigners. to 
buy their goods, as we have done our own coun- 
trymen. The next beſt expedient, - it has been 
thought, therefore, is to pay them for buying. 
It is in this manner that the mercantile ſyſtem 
propoſes to enrich the whole country, and to put 
money into all our pockets by means of the ba- 
lance of trade. 7 

BouNrIESs, it is allowed, ought to be given to 
thoſe branches of trade only which cannot be 
carried on without them. But every branch of 
trade in which the merchant can ſell his goods 


for a price which replaces to him, with the ordi- 


nary profits: of ſtock, the whole capital employed 
in preparing and ſending them to market, can be 


83 ee 
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B 0.0 K carried on without a bounty. Every ſuch branch 


vis evidently upon a level with all the other il 
branches of trade which are carried on without | 
bounties, and cannot therefore require one more : 
than they. Thoſe trades only require bounties 
in which the merchant is obliged to ſell his F 
goods for a price which does not replace to him q 
his capital, together with the ordinary profit: | 
or in which he is obliged to ſell them for leſs g 
than it really coſts him to ſend them to market. ] 


The bounty is given in order to make up this , 
loſs, and to encourage him to continue, or per- 
haps to begin, a trade of which the expence is 

| ſuppoſed to be greater than the returns, of which 


every operation eats up a part of the capital em- P 
ployed in it, and which is of ſuch a nature, that, ; 
if all other trades reſembled it, there would ſoon . 
be no capital left in the country. p 
| TE trades, it is to be obſerved, which are F 
carried on by means of bounties, are the only K 
ones which can be carried on between two na- 1 
tions for any conſiderable time together, in ſuch * 


a manner as that one of them ſhall always and 
regularly loſe, or fell its goods for leſs than i . 
really coſts to ſend them to market. But if the 
bounty did not repay to the merchant what he 


would otherwiſe loſe upon the price of his goods, 7 
his own intereſt would foon oblige him to em- 7 
ploy his ſtock in another way, or to find out a : 
trade in which the price of the goods would re- 10 
place to him, with the ordinary profit, the capi- 
tal employed in ſending them to market. The b 
effect of bounties, like that of all the other ex- x 
f pedients 


farmer employed in raiſing it, muſt likewiſe be 


not only the bounty, but this capital, together 
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dients of the mercantile ſyſtem, can only be to HA P. 
force the trade of a country into a channel much! 
leſs advantageous than that in which it would 
naturally run of its own accord. 

Taz ingenious and well-informed author of 
the tracts upon the corn-trade has ſhown very — 
clearly, that ſince the bounty upon the exporta- 
tion of corn was firſt eſtabliſned, the price of the 
corn exported, valued moderately enough, has 
exceeded that of the corn imported, valued very 
high, by a much greater ſum than the amount of 
the whole bounties which have been paid during 
that period. This, he imagines, upon the true 
principles of the mercantile ſyſtem, is a clear 
proof that this forced corn trade is beneficial to 
the nation; the value of the exportation exceed- 
ing that of the importation by a much greater 
ſum than the whole extraordinary expence which 
the public has been at in order to get it export- 
ed. He does not conſider that this extraordi- 
nary expence, or the bounty, is the ſmalleſt part | 
of the expence which the exportation of corn 
really coſts the ſociety. The capital which the 


taken into the account. Unleſs the price of the 
corn when ſold in the foreign markets replaces, 


with the ordinary profits of ſtock, the ſociety is 
a loſer by the difference, or the national ſtock 


is ſo much diminiſhed. But the very reaſon for 


which it has been thought neceſſary to grant a 
bounty, is the e e of the prove 
to do this. x 
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THz average price of corn, it has been. ſaid, 


—— has fallen conſiderably ſince the eſtabliſnment of 


the bounty. That the average price of corn be- 
gan to fall ſomewhat towards the end of the laſt 
century, and has continued to do fo during the 
courſe of the ſixty- four firſt years of the preſent, 
I have already endeavoured to ſhow, But this 
event, ſuppoſing it to be real as I believe it to 
be, muſt have happened in ſpite of the bounty, 
and cannot poſſibly have happened im conſe- 
quence of it. It has happened in France, as 
well as in England, though in France there 
was, not only no bounty, but, till 1764, the 
exportation of corn was ſubjected to a general 
prohibition. This gradual fall in the average 
price of grain, it is probable, therefore, is ulti- 
mately owing neither to the one regulation 
nor to the other, but to that gradual and 1n- 


| ſenſible riſe in the real value of filver, which, 


in the firſt book of this diſcourſe, I have en- 
deavoured to ſhew has taken place in the 
general market of Europe, during the courſe of 


the preſent century, It ſeems to be altogether 


impoſſible that the bounty could ever contribute 
to lower the price of grain, 


In years of plenty, it has already been ob- 


ſerved, the bounty, by occafioning an extraor- 
dinary exportation, neceſſarily keeps up the price 
of corn in the home market above what it would 
naturally fall to. To do ſo was the avowed 
purpoſe of the inſtitution. In years of ſcarcity, 
though the bounty is frequently ſuſpended, yet 
Fae great exportation which it occaſions in years 


Pa 
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„ ot plenty, muſt frequently hinder more or leſs e # * r. 
f Wl the plenty of one year from relieving the ſcarcity « 
of another. Both in years of plenty, and in 
years of ſcarcity, therefore, the bounty neceſſa- 
fly tends to raiſe the money price of corn ſome- 
5 what higher than it otherwiſe woe be in the 
$ home marek. | 
0 Tuar, in the actual Rate of Anger the 
„bounty muſt neceſſarily have this tendency, will 
ot, 1 apprehend, be diſputed by any reaſonable 
s Wl perſon. But it has been thought by many peo 
e ple that it tends to encourage tillage, and tliat 
e nn two different ways; firſt, by opening a more 
il Wl cxtenfive foreign market to the corn of the far- 
e mer, it tends, they imagine, to increaſe the de- 
mand for, and conſequently the production of 
n that commodity; and ſecondly, by ſecuring to 
him a better price than he could otherwiſe expect 
„ in the actual ſtate of tillage, it tends, they ſup- 
- WW poſe, to encourage tillage. This double en- 
e couragement muſt, they imagine, in a long 
ft i period of years, occaſion fuch an increaſe in the 
r production of corn, as may lower its price in the 
te MW home market, much more than the bounty can 
raiſe it, in the actual ſtate which tillage may, at \ 
we end of that period, happen to be in. Oo 
— 1 axswer, that whatever extenſion of the fo- 
e reign market can be occaſioned by the bounty, 
d muſt, in every particular year, be altogether at 
d I the expence of the home market; as every buſhel 
7, of corn which is exported by means of the boun- 
t y, and which would not have been exported 
'S vithout w_ bounty, would have remained in the 
. home 
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BO 50 x home market to increaſe the conſumption, and 
. do lower the price of that commodity. The 


corn bounty, it is to be obſerved, as well a 
every other bounty upon exportation, impoſes 
two different taxes upon the people; firſt, the 
tax which they are obliged to contribute, in order 
to pay the bounty; and ſecondly, the tax which 


ariſes from the advanced price of the commo- 


dity in the home market, and which, as the 
whole body of the people are purchaſers of corn, 
muſt, in this particular commodity, be paid by 
the whole body of the people. In this parti- 
cular commodity, therefore, this ſecond tax i 
by much the heavieſt of the two, Let us ſup- 
poſe that, taking one year with another, .the 
bounty of five ſhillings upon the exportation of 
the quarter of wheat, raiſes the price of that 
commodity in the home market only ſixpence 
the buſhel, or four ſhillings the quarter, higher 
than it otherways would have been in the actual 
ſtate of the crop. Even upon this very mode- 
rate ſuppoſition, the great body of the people, 
over and above contributing the tax which pays 
the bounty of five ſhillings upon every quarter 
of wheat exported, muſt pay anather of four 
ſhillings upon every quarter which they them- 
ſelves conſume. But, according to the very wel 
informed author of the tracts upon the corn- 
trade, the average proportion of the corn ex- 
parted to that conſumed at home, is not more 
than that of one to thirty-one, For every five 
ſhillings, therefore, which they contribute to the 
nt of the firſt tax, they muſt contribute fx 

pounds 
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pounds four ſhillings. to the payment of the 
ſecond. So very heavy a tax upon the firſt ne- 
ceſſary of life, muſt either reduce the ſubſiſtence 
of the labouring poor,, or it muſt occaſion ſome 
augmentation in their pecuniary wages, propor- 
tionable to that in the pecuniary price of their 
ſubſiſtence. So far as it operates in the one 
way, it muſt reduce the ability of the labouring 
poor to educate and bring up their children, and 
muſt, ſo far, tend to reſtrain. the population of 
the country. So far as it operates in the other, 
ir muſt reduce the ability of the employers of 
the poor, to employ ſo great a number as they 
otherwiſe might do, and muſt, ſo far, tend to 
reſtrain the induſtry of the country. The ex- 
traordinary exportation of corn, therefore, oc- 
caſioned by the bounty, not only, in every par- 
ticular year, diminiſhes the home, juſt as much 
as it extends the foreign market and conſump- 
tion, but, by reſtraining the population and in- 
duſtry of the country, its final tendency is to 
ſtunt and reſtrain the gradual extenſion of the 
home market; and thereby, in the long run, 
rather to diminiſh, than to augment, the whole 
market and conſumption of corn. | 

Tris enhancement of the money price of 
corn, however, it has been thought, by render- 
ing that commodity more profitable to the far- 
mer, muſt neceſſarily encourage its production. 

I answeR, that this might be the caſe if the. 
elect of the bounty was to raiſe the real price 
of corn, or to enable the farmer, with an equal 
quantity of it, to maintain a greater number 


of 
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BO 0 x of labourers in the ſame manner, whether liberal 
2 moderate, or ſcanty, than other labourers ate 
commonly maintained in his neighbourhood, 
But neither the bounty, it is evident, nor any 
othef human inſtitution, can have any fuck 
effect. It is not the real, but the nominal Price 
of corn, which can in any conſiderable degree 
be affected by the bounty. And though the tax 
which that inſtitution impoſes upon the whole 
body of the people, may be very burdenſome to 
thoſe who pay it, it 1s of very Uk advantage 


to thofe who receive it. bo 
TRE real effect of the bounty is not fo much eit 
: to raiſe the real value of corn, as to degrade the rl 


real value of filver; or to make an equal quan- co 
tity of it exchange for a ſmaller quantity, not 
only of corn, but of all other home-made com- por 
modities: for the money price of corn regulates for 
that of all other home-made commodities. ſix 
- IT regulates the money price of labour, which pre 
muſt always be ſuch as to enable the labourer to ki 
purchaſe a quantity of corn ſufficient to main- 
tain him and his family either in the liberal, 
moderate, or ſcanty manner in which the advan- ch 
cing, ſtationary, or declining circumſtances of the MW nei 
ſociety oblige his employers to maintain him. *. 
Ir regulates the money price of all the other * 
parts of the rude produce of land, which, in ok 
every period of improvement, muſt bear a cer-W to 
tain proportion to that of corn, though th co. 
proportion is different in different periods. 1 


regulates, for example, the money price of * * 
| anc 


n 
BR 
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ral, and hay, of butcher's meat, of horſes, and the CH EY | 
are WY maintenance of horſes, of land carriage conſe * 
od, quently, or of the greater Part of the inland com- 
ny merce of the country. 
ich By regulating the money price of all the other 
ce parts of the rude produce of land, it regulates 
ree Wl chat of the materials of almoſt all manufactures. 
tax By regulating the money price of labour, it re- 
ok gulates that of manufacturing art and induſtry. 
o And by regulating both, it regulates that of the 
complete manufacture. The money price of la- 
bour, and of every thing that is the produce 
1 either of land or labour, muſt neceſſarily either 
the WF riſe or fall in proportion to the 0 price of 
corn. 
not Troven in conſequence of the bounty, there- 
m. fore, the farmer ſhould be enabled to fell his corn 
tes for four ſhillings the buſhel inſtead of three and 
| I fixpence, and to pay his landlord a money rent 
ch proportionable to this riſe in the money price of 
his produce; yet if, in conſequence of this riſe 


in. in the price of corn, four ſhillings will purchaſe 
a no more home- made goods of any other kind 
6 than three and ſixpence would have done before, 
che 


neither the circumſtances of the farmer, nor thoſe 
of the landlord, will be much mended by this 
change. The farmer will not be able to culti- 
vate much better: the landlord will not be able 
to live much better. In the purchaſe of foreign 
commodities this enhancement in the price of 
corn may give them ſome little advantage. In 
that of home-made commodities it can give them 
none at all, And almoſt the whole expence of 

| | the 
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BO o K the farmer, and the far greater part even of that 
— of the landlord, is in home- made commodities. 

Trar degradation in the value of ſilver which 
is the effect of the fertility of the mines, and 
which operates equally, or very near equally, 
through the greater part of the commercial world, 
is a matter of very little conſequence to any par. 
ticular country. The conſequent riſe of all mo. 
ney prices, though it does not make thoſe who 
receive them really richer, does not make them 
really poorer. A ſervice of plate becomes really 
cheaper, and every thing elſe remains — of 
the ſame real value as before. 

Bur that degradation in the value of ſilver 
which, being the effect either of the peculiar 
ſituation, or of the political inſtitutions of a par- 
ticular country, takes place only in that country, 
is a matter of very great conſequence, which, 
far from tending to make any body really richer, 
tends to make every body really poorer. The 
riſe in the money price of all commodities, which 
is in this caſe peculiar to that country, tends to 
diſcourage more or leſs every ſort of induſtry 
which is carried on within it, and to enable fo- 
reign nations, by furniſhing almoſt all forts of 
goods for a ſmaller quantity of ſilver chan its 
own workmen can afford to do, to underſell 
them, not only in the foreign, but even in the 
home market. 

IT is the peculiar fituation of Spain and Por- 


tugal as proprietors of the mines, to be the 


diſtributors of gold and filver to all the other 


countries of Europe. - Thoſe metals ought na- 
| turally 


U. 
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turally, therefore, to be ſomewhat cheaper in C HA P. 
Spain and Portugal than in any other part of 


Europe. The difference, however, ſhould be 
no more than the amount of the freight and in- 
ſorance; and, on account of the great value and 
ſmall bulk of thoſe metals, their freight is no 
great matter, and their inſurance is the ſame as 
that of any other goods of equal value. Spain 
and Portugal, therefore, could ſuffer very little 
from their peculiar ſituation, if they did not 
aggravate its diſadvantages 925 their political in- 
ſtitutions. 

SPAIN by taxing, and Portugal by prohibiting 
the exportation of gold and filver, load that ex- 
portation with the expence of ſmuggling, and 
raiſe the value of thoſe metals in other countries 
ſo much more above what 1t 1s 1n their own, by 
the whole amount of this expence. When you 
dam up a ſtream of water, as ſoon as the dam 
is full, as much water muſt run over the dam- 
head as if there was no dam at all. The pro- 
hibition of exportation cannot detain a greater 
quantity of gold and ſilver in Spain and Portu- 
gal than what they can afford to employ, than 
what the annual produce of their land and 
labour will allow them to employ, in' coin, 
plate, gilding, and other ornaments of gold and 
filver. When they have got this quantity the 
dam is full, and the whole ſtream which flows 
in afterwards muſt run over. The annual ex- 
portation of gold and ſilver from Spain and 
Portugal accordingly is, by all accounts, not- 
withſtanding theſe reſtraints, very near equal to 

9 the 
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BO * the whole annual importation. As the water, 


however, muſt always be deeper behind the 
dam-head than before it, io the quantity of gold 
and filver which theſe reſtraints detain in Spain 
and Portugal muſt, in proportion to the annual 
produce of their land and labour, be greater 
than what is to be found in other countries, 
The higher and ſtronger the dam-head, the 
greater muſt be the difference in the depth of 
water behind and before it. The higher the tax, 
the higher the penalties with which the pro- 


hibition is guarded, the more vigilant and ſevere 
the police which looks after the execution of the 


law, the greater muſt be the difference in the 
Proportion of gold and filver to the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of Spain and Portu- 
gal, and to that of other countries. It is ſaid 


accordingly to be very conſiderable, and that 


you frequently find there a profuſion of plate in 
houſes, where there is nothing elſe which would, 
in other countries, be thought ſuitable or cor- 
reſpondent to this fort of magnificence: The 
cheapneſs of gold and filver, or what 1s the ſame 


thing, the dearneſs of all commodities, which is 


the neceſſary effect of this redundancy of the 
precious metals, diſcourages both the agriculture 
and manufactures of Spain and Portugal, and 
enables foreign nations to ſupply them with many 
forts of e and with almylt all ſorts of manu- 
factured produce, for a ſmaller quantity of gold 
and filver than what they themſelyes can either 
raiſe or make them for at home. The tax and 


* operate in two different ways, They 
3 not 
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not only lower very much the value of the $US . 
precious metals in Spain and Portugal, but by — 4 
detaining there a certain quantity of thoſe metals 
which would otherwiſe flow over other countries, 

they keep · up their value in thoſe other countries 
ſomewhat above what it otherwiſe would be, 

and thereby give thoſe countries a double ad- 
vantage in their commerce with Spain and Por- 

tugal, Open the flood- gates, and there will 
preſently be leſs water above, and more below, 

the dam-head, and it will ſoon come to. a level in 

both places. Remove the tax and the prohi- 

bition, and as the quantity of gold and ſilver 
uin diminiſh conſiderably in Spain and Portugal, 


F ſo it will increaſe ſomewhat in other countries, 
4 and the value of thoſe metals, their proportion 
8 to the annual produce of land and labour, will | 
- ſoon come to a level, or very near to a level, in 
© WH ill. The loſs which Spain and Portugal could 
a ſoſtain by this exportation of their gold and ſilver 
„ would be altogether nominal and imaginary. 
The nominal rale of their goods, and of the 
e annual produce of their land and labour, would 


e fall, and would be expreſſed or repreſented by a 
is Wl ſmaller quantity of filver than before: but their 
le real value would be the fame as before, and 
re would be ſufficient to rhaintain, -command, and 
1) WM employ, the ſame quantity of labour. As the 
nominal value of their goods would fall, the rg 

ralue of what remained of their gold and ſilve 

would riſe, and a ſmaller quantify of those 
metals would anſwer all the ſame purpoſes of 
commerce and circulation which bad employed a 
Vor. IE | T* greater 
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BO © K greater quantity before. The gold and Clver 
—— which would go abroad would not go abroad for 


nothing, but would bring back an equal value 
of goods of ſome kind or another. Thoſe goods 
too would not be all matters of mere luxury and 
expence, to be conſumed by idle people who 


produce nothing in return for their conſumption, 


As the real wealth and revenue of idle people 
would not be augmented by this extraordinary 
exportation of gold and filver, fo neither would 
their conſumption be much augmented by it. 
Thoſe goods would, probably, the greater part 


of them, and certainly ſome part of them, con- 


fiſt in materials, tools, and proviſions, for the 
employment and maintenance of induſtrious peo- 


ple, who would reproduce, with a profit, the 


full value of their conſumption. A part of the 
dead ſtock of the ſociety would thus be turned 
into active ſtock, and would put into motion a 


greater quantity of induſtry than had been em- 


ployed before. The annual produce of their 
land and labour would immediately be aug— 
mented a little, and in a few years would, pro- 
bably, be augmented a great deal; their induſtty 
being thus relieved from one of the moſt op- 
preſſive burdens which it at preſent labours 
under. | 

Tre bounty upon the exportation of corn 
neceſſarily operates exactly in the ſame way 2 
this abſurd policy of Spain and Portugal 


| Whatever be the actual ſtate of tillage, it renders 
our corn ſomewhat dearer in the home market 
than it otherwiſe would be in that ſtate, and 
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ſomewhat cheaper in the foreign; and as the © 1 HA F. 
average money price of corn regulates more or 
leſs that of all other commodities, it lowers the 
value of ſilver conſiderably in the one, and tends 
to raiſe it a little in the other. It enables fo- 
reigners, the Dutch in particular, not only to 
eat our corn cheaper than they otherwiſe could 
| do, but ſometimes to eat it cheaper than even 
our own people can do upon the ſame occaſions; 


| as we are aſſured by an excellent authority, that 
5 of Sir Matthew Decker. It hinders our own 
- workmen from furaiſhing their goods for ſo ſmall 
a a quantity of ſilver as they otherwiſe might do; 
6 and enables the Dutch to furniſh their's for a 
j ſmaller. It tends to render our manufactures 
ſomewhat dearer in every market, and their's 


je Omewhart cheaper than they otherwiſe would be, 
aud conſequently to give their induſtry a deuble 


2 advantage over our own. 


- Tux bounty, as it raiſes in the home market, 
ir not fo much the real, as the nominal price of our 
o- corn, as it augments, not the quantity of labour 
o- Wl vhich a certain quantity of corn can maintain 


y nd employ, but only the quantity of ſilver 
-ich it will exchange for, it diſcourages our 
urs manufactures, without rendering any conſiderable 
ſervice either to our farmers or country gentle- 
orn men. It puts, indeed, a little more money 
Into the pockets of both, and it will perhaps. be 
bmewhar difficult to perſuade the greater part 
of them that this is not rendering them a very 
conſiderable ſervice. But if this money ſinks in 
ts value, in the quantity of labour, proviſions, 
| 8 and 
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BOOK and home-made commodities of all different 
IV. "aL ONS 

—— kinds which it is capable of purchaſing, a | 
much as it riſes in its quantity, the ſervice will 

be little more than nominal and imaginary. 
THERE is, perhaps, but one ſet of men in the 
whole commonwealth to whom the bounty either 
was or could be eſſentially ſerviceable. Theſe 
were the corn merchants, the exporters and im- 
Porters of corn. In years of plenty the bounty 
neceſſarily occaſioned a greater exportation than 
would otherwiſe have taken place; and by hin- 
dering the plenty of one year from relieving the 
ſcarcity of another, it occaſioned in years of 
ſcarcity a greater importation than would other- 
wiſe have been neceſſary. It increaſed the buſi- 
neſs of the corn merchant'in both; and in years 
of ſcarcity, it not only enabled him to import a 
greater quantity, but to ſell it for a better price, 
and conſequently with a greater profit than he 
| could otherwiſe have made, if the plenty of one 
year had not been more or leſs hindered from 
relieving the ſcarcity of another. It is in this 
ſet of men, accordingly, that I have obſerved 
the greateſt zeal for the continuance or renewal 

of the bounty. + 

Ovr country gentlemen, when they impoſed 
the high duties upon the importation of foreign 
corn, which 1n times of moderate plenty amount 
to a prohibition, and when they eſtabliſhed tix 
bounty, ſeemed to have imitated the conduct of 
our manufacturers. By the one inſtitution, the) 
fecured to themſelves the monopoly of the home 


market, and by the other they endeavoured 
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to prevent that market from ever being over- o HA v. 
ſtocked with their commodity. By both they 


endeavoured to raiſe its real value, in the ſame 
manner as our manufacturers had, by the like 
inſtitutions, raiſed the real value of many dif- 
ferent ſorts of manufactured goods. They did 
not perhaps attend to the great and eſſential 
difference which nature has eſtabliſhed between 
corn and almoſt every other ſort of goods. 
When, either by the monopoly of the home 
market, or by a bounty upon exportation, you 
enable our woollen or linen manufacturers to ſell 
their goods for ſomewhat a better price than they 
otherwiſe could get for them, you raiſe, not only 
the nominal, but the real price of thoſe goods. 
You render them equivalent to a greater quan- 
tity of labour and ſubſiſtence, you increaſe not 
only the nominal, but the real profit, the real 
wealth and revenue of thoſe manufacturers, and 
you enable them either to live better themſelves, 
or to employ a greater quantity of labour in 
thoſe particular manufactures. You really en- 
courage thoſe manufactures, and direct towards 
them a greater quantity of the induſtry of the 
country, than what would probably go to them 
of its own accord. But when by the like infti- 
tutions you raiſe the nominal or money- price of 
corn, you do not raiſe its real value. You do 
not increaſe the real wealth, the real revenue 
either of our farmers or country gentlemen, 
You do not encourage the growth of corn, be- 
cauſe you do not enable them to maintain and 
employ more labourers in raiſing it. The nature 
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BOOK of things has ſtamped upon corn a real value 
1 which cannot be altered by merely altering its 


money price. No bounty upon exportation, ng 
monopoly of the home market, can raiſe that 


value. Fhe freeſt competition cannot lower it. 


Through the world in general that value is equal 


to the quantity of labour which it can maintain, 


and in every particular place it is equal to the 
quantity of labour which it can maintain in the 
way, whether liberal, moderate, or ſcanty, in 
which labour is commonly maintained in that 
place. Woollen or linen cloth are not the re- 
gulating commodities by which the real value of 
all other commodities muſt be finally meaſured 
and determined; cora is. The real value of 
every other commodity is finally meaſured and 
determined by the proportion which its average 
money price. bears to the average money price of 
corn, The real value of corn does not vary 
with thoſe variations in its average money price, 


which ſometimes occur from one century to ano- 


ther. It is the real value of ſilver which varies 


with them. | 


BounTirs upon the exportation of any home- 
made commodity are liable, firſt, to that general 
objection which may be made to all the different 


expedients of the mercantile ſyſtem; the ob- 
jection of forcing ſome part of the induſtry of the 
country into a channel leſs advantageous than 


that 1n which it would run of its own accord: 
and, ſecondly, to the particular objection of 


forcing it, not only into a channel that is els 
advantageous, but into one that is actually dil- 


advantageous; 


particular commodity of which it was meant to 


tarded more or leſs the improvement of their 


general induſtry of the country. 
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advantageous ; the trade which cannot be Landed 0 a A, p. 
on but by means of a bounty being neceſſarily 1 L__— 
loſing trade. The bounty upon the exportation = 
of corn is liable to this further objection, that it = 
can in no reſpe& promote the raiſing of that 


encourage the production. When our country 
gentlemen, therefore, demanded the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the bounty, though they ated in imi- 
tation of our merchants and manufacturers, they 
did not act with that complete comprehenſion of 
their own intereſt which commonly directs the 
conduct of thoſe two other orders of people. 
They loaded the public revenue with a very 
conſiderable expence; they impoſed a very heavy 
tax upon the whole body of the people; but they 
did not, in any ſenſible degree, increaſe the real 
value of their own commodity ; and by lowering 
ſomewhat the real value of filver, they diſ- 
couraged, 1n ſome degree, the general | induſtry 
of the country, and, inſtead of advancing, re- 


own lands, which neceſſarily depends upon the 


To encourage the production of any commo- 
dity, a bounty upon production, one ſhould 
imagine, would have a more direct operation, 
than one upon exportation. It would, beſides, 
impoſe only one tax upon the people, that which 
they muſt contribute in order to pay the bounty. 
Inſtead of raiſing, it would tend to lower the 
price of the commodity in the home market; 
and thereby, inſtead of impoſing a ſecond tax | 
T4 upon -- 


at THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
B00 k' upon the people, it might, at leaſt in part, re. 
E pay them for what they had contributed to the 
firſt. Bounties upon production, however, have 

been very rarely granted. The prejudices eſta- 

bliſhed by the commercial ſyſtem have taught 

us to believe, that national wealth ariſes more 
immediately from exportation than from pro. 
duction. It has been more favoured according. 

ly, as the more immediate means of bringing 

money into the country. Bounties upon pro- 
duction, it has been ſaid too, have been found 


— 2 ww OV a0 


5 by experience more liable to frauds than thoſe : 
upon exportation. How far this is true, I know 4 
not. That bounties upon exportation have been ch 
abuſed to many fraudulent purpoſes, is very ot 
well known. But it is not the intereſt of mer- en 
chants and manufacturers, the great inventors > 
of all theſe expedients, that the home market th 
ſhould be overſtocked with their goods, an event | 
which a bounty upon production might ſome- en 
times occaſion. A bounty upon exportation, by W na 
enabling them to ſend abroad the ſurplus part, M 
and to keep up the price of what remains in the ¶ nu 
home market, effectually prevents this. Of all W me 
the expedients of the mercantile ſyſtem, accord- 1 
ingly, it is the one of which they are the fondeſt. pet 
1 have known the different undertakers of ſome i |... 
particular works agree privately among them- gn 


ſclves to give a bounty out of their own pockets 1 
upon the exportation of a certain proportion of 
the goods which they dealt in. This expedient 
ſucceeded ſo well, that it more than doubled the of 
price of their goods in the home market, not- 

| 12 withſtanding 
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vichſtanding a very conſiderable increaſe in the c u. A b. 
produce. The operation of the bounty upon — — 
corn muſt have been wonderfully different, if it 

has lowered the money price of that commodity. 


. SomeTHING like a bounty upon production, 
* WH however, has been granted upon ſome particular 
- WH occafions. The tonnage bounties given to the 
0 white-herring and whale-fiſheries may, perhaps, 
8 be conſidered as ſomewhat of this nature. They 


2 tend directly, it may be ſuppoſed, to render the 
d goods cheaper in the home market than they 
ſe WM otherwiſe would be. In other reſpects their ef- 
* fects, it muſt be acknowledged, are the ſame as 
n thoſe of bounties upon exportation. By means 
ot them a part of the capital of the country is 
- employed i in bringing goods to market, of which 
sche price does not repay the coſt, together with 
et the ordinary profits of ſtock. | 
nt Bor though the tonnage bounties to thoſe. 
© Wl fiſheries do not contribute to the opulence of the 


vation, it may perhaps be thought that they 

t contribute to its defence, by augmenting the 

be number of its ſailors and ſhipping. This, it 

all may be alleged, may ſometimes be done by 

d- means of ſuch bounties at a much ſmaller ex- 

t. pence, than by keeping up a great ſtanding "MN 
mc navy, if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, in the 
m fame way as a ſtanding army. 

= NorwirgsTAN DING theſe favourable allega- 

$ tions, however, the following conſiderations diſ- 

n poſe me to believe, that in granting at leaſt one 

che of theſe bounties, the legiſlature has been very 

* groſsly ** upon. / 

ling N 
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* FiRs r, the herring buſs bounty ſeems too large, 
W—— FROM the commencement of the winter fiſhing 
1771 to the end of the winter fiſhing 1781, the 
tonnage bounty upon the herring buſs fiſhery has 
been at thirty ſhillings the ton. During theſe 
eleven years the whole number of barrels caught 
by the herring, buſs fiſhery of. Scotland amounted 
to 378,347. The herrings caught and cured at 
ſea, are called fea ſticks. In order to render 
them what are called merchantable herrings, it 
13 neceſſary. to repack them with an additional 
quantity of ſalt; and in this caſe, it is reckoned, 
that three barrels of ſea ſticks, are uſually re- 
packed into two barrels of merchantable her- 
rings. The number of barrels of merchantable 
herrings, therefore, caught during theſe eleven 
years, will amount only, according to this ac- 
count, to 252,231:, During theſe eleven 
years the tonnage bounties paid ' amounted to 
155,463 J. 115. or to 85, 24 d. upon every bar. 
rel of ſea ſticks, and to 125. 35 4. upon every 

barrel of merchantable herrings. 

Tk ſalt with which theſe herrings are cured 
is fometimes Scotch, and ſometimes foreign falt; 
both which are delivered free of all exciſe duty to 
the fiſh-curers. The exciſe duty upon Scotch 
ſalt is at preſent 1 5. 6 d. that upon foreign falt 
105. the buſhel. A barrel of herrings is ſuppoſed 
to require about one buſhel and one-fourth of 1 
buſhel foreign ſalt. . Two buſhels are the ſuppoſed 
average of Scotch ſalt, If the herrings are en- 

tered for exportation, no part of this duty is paid 


vp; if entered for home conſumption, whether the 
| herrings 


ſalt, only one ſhilling the bare is paid up. 
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herrings were cured with foreign or with Scotch CH I, 


was the old Scotch duty upon a buſhel of ſalt, 
the quantity which, at a low eſtimation, had been 
ſuppoſed neceſſary for curing a barrel of herrings. 
In Scotland, foreign falt is very little uſed for any 
other purpoſe but the curing of fiſh. But from 
the 5th April 1771, to the 5th April 1782, 
the quantity of foreign falt imported amounted 


to 936,974 buſhels, at eighty-four pounds the 
| buſhel : 


the quantity of Scotch ſalt delivered 
from the works to the fiſh-curers, to no more 
than 168,226, at fitty- ſix pounds the buſhel only. 
It would appear, therefore, that it is principally 
foreign ſalt that is uſed in the fiſheries. Upon 
every barrel of herrings exported there is, beſides, 
a bounty of 25. 8 4. and more than two-thirds 
of the buſs caught herrings are exported. Put all 
theſe things together, and you will find that, dur- 
ing theſe eleven years, every barrel of buſs caught 
herrings, cured with Scotch ſalt when exported, 
has coſt government 17 5. 114 4.; and when en- 
tered for home conſumption 145. 34 f.: and that 
every barrel cured with foreign ſalt, when ex- 
ported, has coſt government 11. 7s. 54 d.; and 
when entered for home conſumption 1 /. 35s. 93 d. 
The price of a barrel of good merchantable her- 
rings runs from ſeventeen and eighteen to four 
and five and twenty- -ſhillings; about a guinea at 
an average “. | 
SzcoNDLY, the bounty to the whe web 
iſhery is a tonnage bounty; and is proportioned 
# See the accounts at the end of the volume. 

| tO 
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Book to the burden of the ſhip, not to her diligence 


1 
— 


are every where interſected by arms of the fea 
which run up a conſiderable way into the land, 
and which, in the language of the country, are 


ſucceſs in the fiſhery; and it has, I am afraid, 
been too common for veſſels to fit out for the 
ſole purpoſe of catching, not the fiſh, but the 
bounty. In the. year 1759, when the bounty was 
at fifty ſhillings the ton, the whole buſs filhery 
of Scotland brought in only four barrels of ſea 
ſticks. In that year each barrel of fea ſticks coſt 
government in bounties alone 1137. 155.; each 
barrel of merchantable herrings 159 J. 7 s. 64. 
THIRDLY, the mode of fiſhing for which this 
tonnage bounty in the white herring fiſhery has 
been given (by buſſes or decked veſſels from 
twenty to eighty tons burthen), ſeems not ſo well Ml : 
adapted to the ſituation of Scotland as to that of i 
Holland; from the practice of which country it ! 
appears to have been borrowed. Holland lies : 
at a great diſtance from the ſeas to which her- 
rings are known principally to reſort; and can, I 
therefore, carry on that fiſhery only in decked WI / 
veſſels, which can carry water and proviſions 
ſufficient for a voyage to a diſtant ſea, But the 
Hebrides, or weſtern iſlands, the iſlands of Shet- 
land, and the northern and north-weſtern coaſts 
of Scotland, the countries in whoſe neighbour- 
hood the herring fiſhery is principally carried on, 


called ſea-lochs. It is to theſe ſea-lochs that JW me 
the herrings principally reſort during the fa- i co 
ſons in which they viſit thoſe ſeas; for the vilits I rvi 


of this, and, I am aſſured of many other " de 
0 


Scotland: the fiſhers carrying the herrings on 
ſhore, As faſt as they are taken, to be either cured 
or conſumed freſh. But the great encouragement 
which a bounty of thirty ſhillings the ton gives 
to the buſs fiſhery, is neceſſarily a diſcouragement 
to the boat fiſhery; which, having no ſuch bounty, 
cannot bring its cured fiſh to market upon the 
ſame terms as the buſs fiſhery. The boat fiſhery, 
accordingly, which, before the eſtabliſhment of 
the buſs bounty, was very conſiderable, and is 
ſaid to have employed a number of ſeamen, not 
inferior to what the buſs fiſhery employs at pre- 
ſent, is now gone almoſt entirely to decay. Of 
the former extent, however, of this now ruined 
and abandoned fiſhery, I muſt acknowledge, that 
cannot pretend to ſpeak with much preciſion. 
As no bounty was paid upon the outfit of the 
boat-fiſhery, no account was taken of it by the 
officers of the cuſtoms or ſalt duties. 

FouxTHLY, in many parts of Scotland, during 
certain ' ſeaſons of the year, herrings make no in- 
conſiderable part of the food of the common 
people. A bounty, which tended to lower their 
price in the home market, might contribute a 
good deal to the relief of a great number of our 
fellow - ſubjects, whoſe circumſtances are by no 
means affluent. But the herring buſs bounty 
contributes to no ſuch good purpoſe. It has 
ruined the boat fiſhery, which is, by far, the 
beſt adapted for the ſupply of the home market, 


and 


of fiſh, are not quite regular and conſtant. A e A 
boat fiſhery, therefore, ſeems to be the mode of 1 A 
fiſhing beſt adapted to the peculiar ſituation of 
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aon and the additional bounty of 25. 8d. the barrel 


4 upon exportation, carries the greater part, more Ml ! 
than two thirds, of the produce of the buſ c 
fiſhery abroad. Between thirty and forty years F 
ago, before the eſtabliſhment of the buſs bounty, Ml * 
ſixteen ſhillings the barrel, I have been aſſured, Il © 
was the common price of white herrings. Be. IM '* 
tween ten and fifteen years ago, before the boat 0 
fiſhery was entirely ruined, the price is ſaid to Ml © 
have run from ſeventeen to twenty ſhillings the Ml * 

barrel. For theſe laſt five years, it has, at an M'® 
average, been at twenty-five ſhillings the barrel. bu 

This high price, however, may have been owing the 

to the real ſcarcity of the herrings upon the MM 
coaſt of Scotland. I muſt obſerve too, that the by 

caſk or barrel, which is uſually fold with the 7. 
herrings; and of which the price is included in Ib. 

cou 


all the | foregoing prices, has, ſince the com- 
mencement of the American war, riſen to about i <3 
double its former price, or from about three 
millings to about ſix ſhillings. I ,muſt like- fand 


wiſe obſerve, that the accounts I have received 


of the prices of former times, have been by no bow 
means quite uniform and conſiſtent; and an old bout 
man of great accuracy and experience has aſſured rel, 
me, that more than fifty years ago, a guinea was duty 
the uſual price of a barrel of good merchantable ears 


| herrings; and this, I imagine, may ſtill be looked 

upon as the average price. All accounts, how- 

ever, I think, agree, that the Price has not been 
lowered in the home market,” in * of 
* buſs ae | 


WHEN 
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Wu the undertakers of fiſheries, - after ſuch o A p. 
iberal bounties have been beſtowed upon them, W 


continue to ſell their commodity at the ſame, or 
eren at a higher price than they were accuſ- 
tomed to do before, it might be expected that 


improbable that thoſe of ſome individuals may 
have been fo. In general, however, I have 
every reaſon to believe, they have been quite 
otherwiſe. , The utual effect of ſuch bounties is 
to encourage raſh undertakers to adventure in a 


they loſe by their own negligence. and ignorance, 
more than compenſates all that they can gain 
by the utmoſt liberality of government. In 


bounty of thirty ſhillings the ton for the en- 
couragement of the white herring. fiſhery (the 


NY 23 Geo. II. chap. 24. 1; Joint ſtock . company 
vas erected, with a capital of five hundred thou- 
ve. and pounds, to which the ſubſcribers (over and 


ved above all other encouragements, the tonnage 


1 bounty juſt now mentioned, the exportation 
old bounty of two ſhillings and eight pence the bar- 


red rel, the delivery of both Britiſh and foreign ſalt 
was duty free) were, during the ſpace of fourteen 
able {cars for every hundred pounds which they 
ul lubſcribed and paid into the ſtock of the ſo- 


ciety; entitled to three pounds a year, to be 


company, the reſidence of whoſe governor and 
paofiors was. to be in London, it was declared 
lawful 


their profits ſhould be very great; and it is not 


buſineſs a they do not underſtand, and what 


1750, by the ſame act which firſt gave the 


pad by the receiver-general of the cuſtoms in 


equal half-yearly payments. Beſides this great 
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B O d ©: K lawful to erect different fiſhing-chambers in al 

3 the different out- ports of the kingdom, provided 

a ſum not leſs than ten thouſand pounds was ſub- 

ſeribed into the capital of each, to be managed 

at its own riſk, and for its own profit and Joſs, 

The ſame annuity, and the fame encourage. 

ments of all kinds, were given to the trade of 

thoſe inferior chambers, as to that of the great 

company. The ſubſcription of the great com- 

| pany was ſoon filled up, and ſeveral different 

1 fiſhing-chambers were erected in the different 

out · ports of the kingdom. In ſpite of all theſe 

encouragements, en all thoſe different com- 

panies, both great and ſmall, loſt either the 

whole, or the greater part of their capitals; 

ſcarce a veſtige now remains of any of them, 

and the white herring fiſhery is now entirely, 

or almoſt entirely, carried on ** pri vate ad- 
venturers. 

Ir any particular e was neceſſary, 
indeed, for the defence of the ſociety, it might 
not always be prudent to depend upon our 
neighbours for the ſupply; and if ſuch manu- 
facture could not otherwiſe be ſupported 2 
home, it might not be unreaſonable that all the 
other branches. of induſtry ſhould: be taxed in 
order to ſupport it. The bounties upon the 
exportation of Britiſh made ſail- cloth, and Bri- 

tiſh- made gun-powder, may, perhaps, both be 
vindicated upon this principle. 

Bur though it can very ſeldom be reaſonable 
to tax the induſtry of the great body of the 


ee in 1. to ſu pport that of ſome pot 
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ticular claſs of manufacturers; yet in the wan⸗ 0 H LA p. 
tonneſs of great proſperity, when the public a 


enjoys a greater revenue than it knows well what 
to do with, to give ſuch bounties to favourite 


manufactures, may, perhaps, be as natural, as to 
incur any other idle expence. 


In public, as 
well as in private expences, great wealth may, 
perhaps, frequently be admitted as an apology 
ſor great folly. But there muſt ſurely be ſome- 
thing more than ordinary abſurdity, in conti- 


nuing ſuch profuſion in times of ound difficulty 


and diſtreſs. 

WHAT is called a bounty is ſometimes no 
more than a drawback, and conſequently is not 
liable to the ſame objections as what is properly 
a bounty. 


The bounty, for example, upon re- 


* 


fined ſugar exported, may be conſidered as a 


drawback of the duties upon the brown and 
muſcovado ſugars, from which it is made. The 
bounty upon wrought filk exported, a drawback 
of the duties upon raw and thrown filk im- 
ported, The bounty upon gunpowder exported, 
a drawback of the duties upon brimſtone and 
altpetre imported. 
cuſtoms thoſe allowances only are called draw- 
backs, which are given upon goods exported in 
the ame form in which they are imported. When 
that form has been fo altered by manufacture 
of any kind, as to come under a new denomina- 
tion, they are called bounties. 

PREMIUMS given by the public to artiſts and 


cupations, are not liable to the ſame objections 
Vor. II. U 1 = 


In the language of the 


manufacturers who excel in their particular oc- 
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B OO K as bounties. By encouraging extraordinary dex- 

4 " , terity and ingenuity, they ſerve to keep up the 

; emulation of the workmen actually employed in 

thoſe reſpective occupations, and are not con- 

ſiderable enough to turn towards any one of 

them a greater ſhare of the capital of the country 

than what would go to it of its own accord. 

Their tendency is not to overturn the natural 

balance of employments, but to render the work | 

which is done in each as perfect and complete as 

poſſible. The expence of premiums, beſides, 

is very trifling; that of bounties very great. 

The bounty upon corn alone has ſometimes cot 

the public in one year more than three hundred 
thouſand pounds. | 

| BounrTizs are ſometimes called premiums, a5 

drawbacks are ſometimes called bounties. But 

we muſt in all caſes attend to the nature of the 


thing, without paying any regard to the word. 1E 
hig 

and 

| Digreſſ ton concerning the Corn Trade and Cori By 
Laws. DE tior 


Caxxor conelude this chapter concerning ¶ ri 

bounties, without obſerving that the praiſes I 00 
which have been beſtowed upon the law which 
eſtabliſhes the bounty upon the exportation of 0 
corn, and upon that ſyſtem of regulations uhich fo 
is connected with it, are altogether unmerited. 
A particular examination of the nature of the g 
corn trade, and of the principal Britiſh Javs "Pp 


which relate to it, will ſufficiently demonſtrat ef . 
| ö | the 
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the truth of this aſſertion. The great importance c HA. 
of this ſubject muſt juſtify che * of the di- 1 


greſſion. 

Taz trade of the corn merchant is compoſed 
of four different branches, which, though they 
may ſometimes be all carried on by the ſame 
perſon, are in their own nature four ſeparate and 


diſtinct trades. Theſe are, firſt, the trade of 


the inland dealer; ſecondly, that of the mer- 
chant importer for home conſumption; thirdly, 
that of the merchant exporter of home produce 
for foreign conſumption; and, fourthly, that of 
the merchant carrier, or of the importer of corn 
in order to export it again, 

I. Taz intereſt of the inland dealer, and that 
of the great body of the people, how oppoſite 
ſoever they may at firſt ſight. appear, are, even 
in years of the greateſt ſcarcity, exactly the ſame. 
[t is his intereſt to raiſe the price of his corn as 


high as the real ſcarcity of the ſeaſon requires, 
and it can never be his intereſt to raiſe it higher. 


By raiſing the price he diſcourages the conſump- 
tion, and puts every body more or leſs, but 
particularly the inferior ranks of people, upon 
thrift and good management. If, by raiſing it 
too high, he diſcourages the conſumption ſo 
much that the ſupply of the ſeaſon is likely to 
go beyond the conſumption of the ſeaſon, and 
to laſt for ſome time afrer the next crop begins 
to come in, he runs the hazard, not only of 
bling a conſiderable part of his corn by natural 
cauſes, but of being obliged to ſell what remains 
of it for much leſs than what he might have had 

| U 2 for 
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0:6 ay it ſeveral months before. If by not raiſing 
tte price high enough he diſcourages the con- 
ſumption ſo little, that the ſupply of the ſeaſon 

is likely to fall ſhort of the conſumption of the 

A ſeaſon, he not only loſes a part of the profit 
* which he might otherwiſe have made, but he 
expoſes the people to ſuffer before the end of the 

ſeaſon, inſtead of the hardſhips of a dearth, .the 

* dreadful horrors of a famine. It is the intereſt 

of the people that their daily, weekly, and 
monthly conſumption, ſhould be proportioned 

as exactly as poſſible to the ſupply of the ſeaſon, 

The intereſt of the inland corn dealer is the 

ſame. By ſupplying them, as nearly as he can 

judge, in this proportion, he is likely to ell all 

his corn for the higheſt price, and with te I 
greateſt profit; and his knowledge of the ſtate of 

the crop, and of his daily, weekly, and monthly 

1 des, enable him to judge, with more or leſs £1 
accuracy, how far they really are ſupplied in this 
manner. Without intending the intereſt of the 

people, he is neceſſarily led, by a regard to his 


; pan 
own intereſt, to- treat them, even in years of 4 
ſcarcity, pretty much in the ſame manner as the per 


prudent maſter of a veſſel is ſometimes obliged I Du 
to treat his crew. When he foreſees that pro- Mo 
viſions are likely to run ſhort, he puts them 

| | ble 

upon ſhort allowance. Though from exceſs of 8 
caution he ſhould ſometimes do this without any 


£ real neceſſity, yet all the inconveniencies which 24 
his crew can thereby ſuffer are inconſiderable, in d 
compariſon of the danger, miſery, and ruin, to die 
which they might ſometimes be expoſed by a {cb poli 


provident 
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g provident conduct, Though from exceſs of © n r 
1- zvarice, in the ſame manner, the inland corn wand 7 
n Wl merchant ſhould ſometimes raiſe the price of his 
ic Wl corn ſomewhat higher than the ſcarcity of the 
it Bi fcafon requires, yet all the inconveniencies which 
ie Wl the people can ſuffer from this conduct, which 
ne effectually ' ſecures them from a famine in the end 
ne of the ſeaſon, are inconſiderable, in compariſon 
lt Wl of what they might have been expoſed to by a 
nd more liberal way of dealing in the beginning of 
ed WW i; The corn merchant himſelf is likely to ſuffer 
on. the moſt by this exceſs of avarice ; not only from 
he WF the indignation which it generally excites againſt 
an I him, but, though he ſhould eſcape the effects 
all WF of this indignation, from the quantity of corn 
the WE which it neceſſarily leaves upon his hands in the 
of WF end of the ſeaſon, and which, if the next ſeaſon 
hly happens to prove favourable, he muſt always 
cls fell for a much lower price than he might other- 


bis W viſe have had. 

the Wzxz it poſſible, indeed, for one great com- 
his pany of merchants to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
of vhole crop of an extenſive country, it might, 
the perhaps, be their intereſt to deal with it as the 
gel Dutch are ſaid to do with the ſpiceries of the 
_ Moluccas, to deſtroy or throw away a conſider- 
ON able part of it, in order to keep up the price of 
K the reſt. But it 1s ſcarce poſſible, even by the 
* violence of law, to eſtabliſh ſuch an extenſive 


monopoly with regard to corn; and, wherever 
the law leaves the trade free, it is of all comma- 
(ek dities the left liable to be engroſſed or mono- 
ent Pflized by the force of a few large capitals, 
V's which 
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B * which buy up the greater part of it. Not only 
—— its value far exceeds what the capitals of a fey 


private men are capable of purchaſing, but ſup- 
poſing they were capable of purchaſing it, the 
manner in which it is produced renders this 


purchaſe altogether impracticable. As in every 


civilized country it is the commodity of which 
the annual conſumption is the greateſt, ſo 2 
greater quantity of induſtry 1s annually. employed 
in producing corn than in producing any other 
commodity. When it firſt comes from the 
ground too, it is neceſſarily divided among a 
greater number of owners than any other com- 
modity ; and theſe owners can never be collected 
into one place like a number of independent 
manufacturers, but are neceſſarily ſcattered 
through all the different corners of the country. 


Theſe firſt owners either immediately ſupply the 
conſumers in their own neighbourhood, or they 


ſupply other inland dealers WhO ſupply thoſe 
conſumers. The inland dealers in corn, there- 
fore, including both the farmer and the baker, 
are neceſſarily more numerous than the dealers 
in any other commodity, and their diſperſed 
ſituation renders it altogether impoſſible for them 
to enter into any general combination. If in a 
year of ſcarcity, therefore, any of them ſhould 
find that he had a good deal more corn upon 
hand than, at the current price, he could hope 
to diſpoſe of before the end of the ſeaſon, be 
would never think of keeping up this price to 


Þ his own loſs, and to the ſole benefit of his rivals 


and competitors, but would immediately lower 
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it, in order to get rid of his corn before the new CHAP. 


crop began to come in. The ſame motives, the 
ſame intereſts, which would thus regulate the 
conduct of any one dealer, would regulate that of 
every other, and oblige them all in general to ſell 


their corn at the price which, according to the 


beſt of their judgment, was moſt ſuitable to the 
ſcarcity or plenty of the ſeaſon. 
WHOEVER examines, with attention, the hiſtory 
of the dearths and famines which have afflicted 
any part of Europe, during either the courſe of 
the preſent or that of the two preceding cen- 
turies, of ſeveral of which we have pretty exa& 
accounts, will find, I belive, that a dearth 
never has ariſen from any combination among 
the inland dealers in corn, nor from any- other 
cauſe but a real ſcarcity, occaſioned ſometimes, 
perhaps, and in ſome particular places, by the 
waſte of war, but in by far the greateſt number 
of caſes, by the fault of the ſeaſons; and that a 
famine has never ariſen from any other cauſe 
but- the violence of government attempting, by 
improper means, to remedy the inconveniencies 
of a dearth. | ES. * 
Ix an extenſive corn country, between all the 
different parts of which there-is a free commerce 
and communication, the ſcarcity occaſioned by 
the moſt unfavourable ſeaſons can never be fo 
great as to produce a famine; and the ' ſcantieſt 
crop, if managed with frugality and ceconomy, 
will maintain, through the year, the ſame num- 
ber of people that are commonly fed in a more 
men manner by one of moderate plenty. 


US The 
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* 0.2K The ſeaſons moſt bnd to the crop are 
——— thoſe of exceſſive drought or exceſſive rain. But 
as corn grows equally upon high and low lands, 
upon grounds that are diſpoſed to be too wet, 
and upon thoſe that are diſpoſed to be too dry, 
either the drought or the rain which is hurtful 
to one part of the country is favourable to 
another; and though both in the wet and in 
the dry ſeaſon the crop is a good deal leſs than 
in one more properly tempered, yet in both 
what is loſt in one part of the country is in ſome 
meaſure compenſated by what is gained in the 
other. In rice countries, where the crop not 
only requires a very moiſt ſoil, but where in a 
certain period of its growing it muſt be laid 
under water, the effects of a drought are much 
more diſmal. Even in ſuch countries, however, 
the drought is, perhaps, ſcarce ever ſo univerſal, 
as neceſſarily to occaſion a famine, if the govern- 
ment would allow a free trade, The drought in 
Bengal, a few years ago, might probably have 


regulations, ſome injudicious reſtraints impoſed 
by the ſervants of the Eaſt India Company upon 
the rice trade, contributed, perhaps, to turn that 
dearth into a famine. 

Wav the government, in order to ads 
the inconveniencies of a dearth, orders all the 
dealers to ſell their corn at what it ſuppoſes 3 


bringing it -to market, which may ſometimes 
produce a famine even in the beginning of the 


W or if they * it thither, it enables 
the 


occaſioned a very great dearth. Some improper 


reaſonable price, it either hinders them from 
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the people, and thereby encourages them to con- e Th p. 
ſume it ſo faſt, as muſt neceſſarily produce a fa- — 


mine before the end of the ſeaſon. The unli- 
mited, unreſtrained freedom of the corn trade, 
as it is the only effectual preventive of the mi- 


ſeries of a famine, ſo it is the beſt palliative 


of the inconveniencies of a dearth ; for the in- 
conveniencies of a real ſcarcity cannot be re- 
medied; they can only be palliated. No trade 
deſerves more the full protection of the law, and 
no trade requires it ſo much; becauſe no trade 
is ſo much expoſed to popular odium. | 

In years of ſcarcity the inferior ranks of peo- 
ple impute their diſtreſs to the avarice of the corn 
merchant, who becomes the obje& of their 
hatred and indignation. Inſtead of making pro- 
fit upon ſuch occaſions, therefore, he is often 
in danger of being utterly ruined, and of having 


his magazines plundered and deſtroyed by their 


violence. It is in years of ſcarcity, however, 
when prices are high, that the corn merchant 
expects to make his principal profit. He is ge- 
nerally in contract with ſome farmers to furniſh 
him for a certain number of years with a certain 
quantity of corn at a certain price. This con- 
tract price is ſettled according to what is ſup- 


poſed to be the moderate and reaſonable, that is, 


the ordinary or average price, which, before the 
late years of ſcarcity, was commonly about eight- 
and-twenty ſhillings for the quarter of wheat, 
and for that of other grain in proportion. In 
years of ſcarcity, therefore, the corn merchant 
buys a great part of his corn for the ordinary 


Price, 
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BOOK price, and ſells it for a much higher. That 
N this extraordinary profit, however, is no more 

than ſufficient to put his trade upon a fair level 
with other trades, and to compenſate the many 
loſſes which he ſuſtains upon other occaſions, Wl pc 
both from the periſhable nature of the commo- Ml 
dity itſelf, and from the frequent and unforeſeen af. 
fluctuations of its price, feems evident enough, Ml vl 
from this ſingle circumſtance, that great fortunes fit 
are as ſeldom made in this as in any other trade. an 
The popular odium, however, which attends it MW dc 
in years of ſcarcity, the only years in which it m. 
can be very profitable, renders people of cha- ty 
racter and fortune averſe to enter into it. It is v 
abandoned to an inferior ſet of dealers; and the 
millers, bakers, mealmen, and meal factors, to- Ml ca 
gether with a number of wretched huckſters, are I no 
almoſt the only middle people that, in the home I af 
market, come between the grower and the con- bi 
ſumer. Jul 
Tk ancient policy of Europe, inſtead of dif. I w: 
countenancing this popular odium againſt a trade iſ ce 
fo beneficial to the public, ſeems, on the con- il th 
trary, to have. authoriſed and encouraged it. be 
By the 5th and 6th of Edward VI. cap. 14. it I th 
was enacted, That whoever ſhould buy any corn 
or grain with intent to ſell it again, ſhould be FW th 
reputed an unlawful engroſſer, and ſhould, for tr 
the firſt fault, ſuffer two months impriſonment, fre 
and forfeit the value of the corn; for the ſecond, MW m 
ſuffer. ſix months impriſonment, and forfeit I le. 
double the value; and for the third, be ſet in th 
dhe pillory, ſuffer impriſonment during the king's MW ki 
pleaſure; 
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pleaſure, and forfeit all his goods and chattels, © x Ar. 
The ancient policy of moſt other parts of Europe 3 8 


was no better than that of England. 

Our anceſtors ſeem to have imagined that the 
people would buy their corn cheaper of the far- 
mer than of the corn merchant, who, they were 
afraid, would require, over and above the price 
which he paid to the farmer, an exorbitant pro- 
fir to himſelf. They endeavoured, therefore, to 
annihilate his trade altogether. They even en- 
deavoured to hinder as much as poſſible any 
middle man of any kind from coming in be- 
tween the grower and the conſumer; and this 
was the meaning of the many reſtraints which 
they impoſed upon the trade of thoſe whom they 
called kidders or carriers of corn, a trade which 
nobody was allowed to exerciſe without a licence 
aſcertaining his qualifications as a man of pro- 
bity and fair dealing. The authority of three 
juſtices of the peace was, by the ſtatute of Ed- 
ward VI. neceſſary, in order to grant this li- 
cence. But even this reſtraint was afterwards 
thought inſufficient, and by a ſtatute of Eliza- 
beth, the privilege of granting it was confineg- to 
the quarter- ſeſſions. 

Taz ancient policy of 8 endeavoured i in 
this manner to regulate agriculture, the great 
trade of the country, by maxims quite different 
from thoſe which it eſtabliſhed with regard to 
manufactures, the great trade of the towns. By 
leaving the farmer no other cuſtomers but either 
the conſumers or their immediate factors, the 
kidders and carriers of corn, it endeavoured to 

| force 


, . 
ce fs, 
. 


B * force him to exerciſe the trade, not only of a far. 
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6 mer, but of a corn merchant or corn retailer. 


On the contrary, it in many caſes prohibited the 


manufacturer from exerciſing the trade of a ſhop- 


keeper, or from ſelling his own goods by retail. 
It meant by the one law to promote the general 
intereſt of the country, or to render corn cheap, 
without, perhaps, its being well underſtood how 
this was to be done, By \ the other it mean to 
promote that of a particular order of men, the 
ſhopkeepers, who would be ſo much underſold 
by the manufacturer, it was ſuppoſed, that their 
trade would be ruined if he was allowed to retail 


at all. 


Taz aoefaQurer,; rr though he had 
been allowed to keep a ſhop, and to fell his own 
goods by retail, could not have underſold the 
common ſhopkeeper. Whatever part of his ca- 
pital he might have placed in his ſhop, he muſt 
have withdrawn it from his manufacture. In 


order to carry on his buſineſs on a level with 


that of other people, as he muſt have had the 


profit of a manufacturer on the one part, ſo he 
muſt have had that of a ſhopkeeper upon the 


other. Let us ſuppoſe, for example, that in the 
particular town where he lived, ten per cent. was 
the ordinary profit both of manufacturing and 
ſhopkeeping ſtock; he muſt in this caſe have 
charged upon every piece of his own goods 


which he fold in his ſhop, a profit of twenty per 


cent. When he carried them from his work- 
houſe to his ſnop, he muſt have valued them at 


* price for which he could have ſold them to 4 


9 | dil,ealer 
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dealer or ſhopkeeper, who would have bought CHA p. 
chem by wholeſale. If he valued them lower, — 


he loſt a part of the profit of his manufacturing 
capital. When again he ſold them from his 


ſhop, unleſs he got the ſame price at which a 
ſhopkeeper would have ſold them, he loſt a part 


of the profit of his ſhopkeeping capital. Though 


he might appear, therefore, to make a double 
profit upon the ſame. piece of goods, yet as theſe - 


goods made ſucceſſively a part of two diſtin& 


capitals, he made but a ſingle profit upon the 
whole capital employed about them; and if he 


made leſs than his profit, he was a loſer, or did 


not employ his whole capital with the ſame ad- : 


vantage as the greater part of his neighbours; 


War the manufacturer was prohibited to do, 


the farmer was in ſome meaſure enjoined to do; 


to divide his capital between two different em- 


ployments; to keep one part of it in his gra- 
naries and ſtack yard, for ſupplying the occaſional 
demands of the market; and to employ the 


other in the cultivation of his land. But as he 
could not afford to employ the latter for leſs 


than the ordinary profits of farming ſtock, ſo 
he could as little afford to employ the former for 
leſs than the ordinary profits of mercantile ſtock, 


Whether the ſtock which really carried on the 


buſineſs of the corn merchant belonged to the 
perſon who was called a farmer, or to the perſon 
who was called a corn merchant, an equal profit 
was in both caſes requiſite, in order to indemnify 
its owner for employing it in this manner; in 


erder to put his buſineſs upon a level with other 


trades, 


) 
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B 0 2 K trades, and in order to hinder him from having 

w—— an intereſt to change it as ſoon as poſſible * 
ſome other. The farmer, therefore, who was 
thus forced to exerciſe the trade of a corn mer. 
chant, could not afford to fell his corn cheaper 
than any other corn merchant would have been 
obliged to do in the caſe of a free compe. 
tition. 

Tus dealer who can employ his whole Rock 0 
in one ſingle branch of buſineſs, has an advan. vo 
tage of the ſame kind with the workman who la. 
can employ his whole labour in one ſingle ope- an 

ration. As the latter acquires a dexterity which Ml 
enables him, with the ſame two hands, to per- il 
form a much greater quantity of work; fo the Ml © 
former acquires ſo: eaſy and ready a method of 
tranſacting his buſineſs, of buying and diſpoſing IM 5" 
of his goods, that with the ſame capital he can 
tranſact a much greater quantity of buſineſs, As 
the one can commonly afford his work a good e 
deal cheaper, ſo the other can commonly afford 
his goods ſomewhat cheaper than if his ſtock and 
attention were both employed about a greater I in 
variety of objects. The greater part of manu- de 

facturers could not afford to retail their own 
goods ſo cheap as a vigilant and active ſhop- 
keeper, whoſe ſole buſineſs it was to buy them ill ©2 
by wholeſale, and to retail them again. The thi 
greater part of farmers could till leſs afford to 
retail their own corn, to ſupply the inhabitants en 
of a town, at perhaps four or five miles dil- WW © 
. tance from the greater part of them, ſo cheap im 


as a vigilant and active corn merchant, whoſe ob 
ſole 
ole 


* 8 
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o Wl fol buſineſs it was to purchaſe corn by wholeſale; c M Ar. 
„0 collect it into a great 8 * to retail — 8 
38 it again. : 
Taz law which prohibited the manufacturer 

er from exerciſing the trade of a ſhopkeeper, endea- 5 
n voured to force this diviſion in the employment 

. of ſtock to go on faſter than it might otherwiſe 

have done. The law which obliged the farmer 

4k Wl to exerciſe the trade of a corn merchant, endea- 

n- I voured to hinder it from going on ſo faſt. Both 

io lass were evident violations of natural liberty, 

and therefore unjuſt; and they were both too as 

- WW inpolitic as they were unjuſt, It is the intereſt 

of every ſociety, that things of this kind ſhould 

ze never either be forced or obſtructed. The man 

ot ho employs either his labour or his ſtock in a 
greater variety of ways than his ſituation renders 
neceſſary, can never hurt his neighbour by un- 

a, CLerſelling him. He may hurt himſelf, and he 

d generally does ſo. Jack of all trades will never 

d be rich, fays the proverb. But the law ought 

d alvays to truſt people with the care of their own 

or WI intereſt, as in their local ſituations they muſt ge- 

u- nerally be able to judge better of it than the 

un kegiflator can do. The law, however, which 

p- obliged the farmer to exercile the trade of a 

m corn merchant, was by far the moſt pernicious of 

he the two, 

to Ir obſtructed not only that diviſion in the 

ats employment of ſtock which is ſo advantageous 

iſ- to every ſociety, but it obſtructed likewiſe the 

ap improvement and cultivation of the land. By 


fe ff obliging che farmer to carry on two trades in- 
) = | ſtead 


* 


0% K ſtead of one, it forced him to divide his capita 
into two parts, of which one only could be em. 
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ployed in cultivation, But if he had been at 
liberty to ſell his whole crop to a corn merchant 
as faft as he could threſh it out, his whole capi- 
tal might have returned immediately to the land, 
and bare been employed in buying more cattle, 
and hiring more ſervants, in order to improve 
and cultivate it better. But by being obliged 
to ſell his corn by retail, he was obliged to keep 
a great part of his capital in his granaries and 
ſtack yard through the year, and could not, 
therefore, cultivate ſo well as with the ſame ca- 
pital he might otherwiſe have done. This law, 
therefore, neceſſarily obſtructed the improve- 
ment of the land, and, inſtead of tending to in- 
der corn cheaper, muſt have tended to render it 
ſcarcer, and therefore dearer, than it would 
otherwiſe have been. | 

AFTER the buſineſs of the farmer, that of the 
corn merchant is in reality the trade which, if 
properly protected and encouraged, would con- 
tribute the moſt to the raiſing of corn. It would. 
ſupport the trade of the farmer, in the fame man- 
ner as the trade of the wholeſale dealer ſupports 
that of the manufacturer. 

Txt wholeſale dealer, by affording a ready 
market to the manufacturer, by taking his goods 
off his hand as faſt as he can make them, and by 
ſometimes even advancing their price to him be- 
fore he has made them, enables him to keep his 
whole capital, and ſometimes even more than 
his Whew capital, conſtantly employed in manu- 
facturing, 
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facturing, and conſequently to manufacture a ©: r. 
much greater quantity of goods than if he was | 


obliged to diſpoſe of them himſelf to the imme- 
diate conſumers, or even to the retailers. As the 
capital of the wholeſale merchant too is generally 
ſufficient to replace that of many manufacturers, 


this intercourſe between him and them intereſts 


the owner of a large capital to ſupport the own- 


ers of a great number of {mall ones, and to aſſiſt 
them in thoſe loſſes and misfortunes which might 


otherwiſe prove ruinous to them. 

AN intercourſe of the ſame kind univerſally 
eſtabliſned between the farmers and the corn 
merchants, would be attended with effects equally 
beneficial to the farmers. They would be en- 
abled to keep their whole capitals, and even 


more than their whole capitals, conſtantly em 


ployed in cultivation. In caſe of any of thoſe 
accidents, to which no trade is more liable than 
theirs, they would find in their ordinary cuſ- 
tomer, the wealthy corn merchant, a perſon who 
had both an intereſt to ſupport them, and the 
ability to do it, and they would not, as at pre- 
ſent, be entirely dependent upon the forbearance 
of their landlord, or the mercy of his ſteward. 
Were it poſſible, as perhaps it is not, to eſtabliſh 
this intercourſe univerſally, and all at once, were 


t poſſible to turn all at once the whole farming 


ſock of the kingdom to its proper buſineſs, the 
cultivation of land, withdrawing it from every 


other employment into which any part of it may 


be at preſent diverted, and were it poſſible, in 
order to ſupport and aſſiſt upon occaſion the 
Vor. II. X 5 operations 
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BOOK operations of this great ſtock, to provide all at 

3 once another ſtock almoſt equally great, it is not 
perhaps very eaſy to imagine how great, how ex- 
tenſive, and how ſudden would be the improve- 
ment which this change of circumſtances would 
alone produce upon the whole face of the 
country. 

TRE ſtatute of Edward VI therefore, by pro- 
hibiting as much as poſſible any middle man 
from coming in between the grower and the 
conſumer, endeavoured to annihilate a trade, of 
which the free exerciſe is not only the beſt pal. 
liative of the inconveniencies of a dearth, but 
the beſt preventive of that calamity : after the 
trade of the farmer, no trade contributing ſo 
much to the growing of « corn as that of the corn 
merchant. 

Tux rigour of this law was afterwards ſoftened 
by ſeveral ſubſequent ſtatutes, which ſucceſſively Ml ©: 
permitted the engroſſing of corn when the price e 
of wheat ſhould not exceed twenty, twenty-four, MI 
thirty-two, and forty ſhillings the quarter. At 8 
laſt, by the 15th of Charles II. c. 7. the engrofl: Pre 
ing or buying of corn in order to ſell it again, as 
long as the price of wheat did not exceed forty- 
eight ſhillings the quarter, and that of other Feel 


grain in proportion, was declared lawful to al tithe 
perſons not being foreſtallers; that is, not ſelling cl 
again in the fame market within three months. . th 
All the freedom which the trade of the inland tha 
corn dealer has ever yet enjoyed, was beſtoued ol 
upon it by this ſtatute. The ſtatute of the eat 


twelfth of the preſent king, which repeals almol 


al 
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eg 4923 not = the. roftrietions of this a 


particular ſtatute, which therefore fill continue 
in force. 

Tais ſtatute, however, e in ſome 
meaſure two very abſurd popular prejudices. 

Fist, it ſuppoſes that when the price of 
wheat has riſen ſo high as forty-eight ſhillings 
the quarter, and that of other grain in propor- 
tion, corn is likely to be fo engroſſed as to hurt 
the people. But from what has been already 
ſad, it ſeems evident enough that corn can at no 
price be ſo engroſſed by the inland dealers as to 
turt the people: and forty-eight ſhillings the 
quarter beſides, though it may be conſidered as 
a very high price, yet in years of ſcarcity it is a 
price which frequently takes place immediately 
after harveſt, when ſcarce any part of the new 
crop can be ſold off, and when it is impoſſible 
even for ignorance to ſuppoſe that any part of it 
can be ſo engroſſed as to hurt the people. 

SECONDLY, it ſuppoſes that there is a certain 
price at which corn is likely to be foreſtalled, 
that is, bought up in order to be ſold again ſoon 
ater in the ſame market, ſo as to hurt the 
people. But if a merchant ever buys up corn, 
either going to a particular market or in a parti- 
cular market, in order to fell it again ſoon after 
in the ſame market, it muſt be becauſe he judges | | 
that the market cannot be ſo liberally ſupplied 
trough the whole ſeaſon as upon that particular 
Xcahon, and that the price, therefore, mult 

AA 3 


B00 K ſoon riſe. If he judges wrong in this, and if the 
1 price does not rife, he not only loſes the whole 
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profit of the ſtock which he employs in this 
manner, but a part of the ſtock itſelf, by the ex. 
pence and loſs which neceſſarily attend the 
ſtoring and keeping of corn. He hurts himſelf, 
therefore, much more eſſentially than he can hurt 
even the particular people whom he may binder 
from ſupplying themſelves upon that particular 
market day, becauſe they may afterwards ſupply 
themſelves juſt as cheap upon any other market 
day. If he judges right, inſtead of hurting the 
great body- of the people, he renders them a molt M ca 
important ſervice, By making them feel the in-WM T1 
conveniencies of a dearth ſomewhat earlier than tle 
they otherwife might do, he prevents their feel. is « 
ing them afterwards ſo ſeverely as they certainly IM eng 
would do, if the cheapneſs of price encouraged ! 
them to confume faſter than ſuited the real ſcar- all 
city of the ſeaſon. When the ſcarcity is real, mor 
the beſt thing that can be done for the people ; mar 
to divide the inconveniencies of it as equally a 
poſſible through all the different months, and 
weeks, and days of the year. The intereſt of the 
corn merchant makes him ſtudy to do this 3s 
exactly as he can: and as no other perſon can 
have either the ſame intereſt, or the ſame knov- 
ledge, or the ſame abilities to do it ſo exattly : 
he, this moſt important operation of commer 
ought to be truſted entirely to him; or, in oth 
words, the corn trade, ſo far at leaſt as concerns 
the ſupply of the home market, ought to be ef 
perfectly free. 


law | 


Tal 
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THE popular fear of engroſſing and fore- H A Ps 
falling may be compared to the Popular terror 


and ſuſpicions of witcheraft. The unfortunate 
wretches accuſed of this latter crime were not 
more innocent of the misfortunes imputed to 
them, than thoſe who have been accuſed of the 
former. The law which put an end to all pro- 
ſecutions againſt witchcraft, which put it out of 
any man's power to gratify his own malice by 
accuſing his neighbour of that imaginary crime, 
ſeems effectually to have put an end to thoſe 
ſears and ſuſpicions, by taking away the great 
cauſe which encouraged and ſupported them. 
The law which ſhould reſtore entire freedom to 
the inland trade of corn, would probably prove 
s effectual to put an end to the popular fears of 
engroſſing and foreſtalling. 

Taz 15th of Charles II. c. 7. however, with 
all its imperfections, has perhaps contributed 
more both to the plentiful ſupply of the home 
market, and to the increaſe of tillage, than any 
other law in the ſtatute book. It is from this 


hw that the inland corn trade has derived all the 


liberty and protection which it has ever yet 
enjoyed ; and both the ſupply of the home mar- 


et, and the intereſt of tillage, are much more 


eteftually promoted by the inland, than either 
by the 1 importation or exportation trade, 

Taz proportion . of the average quantity of all 
forts of grain imported into Great Britain to that 
of all forts of grain conſumed, it has been com- 
puted by the author of the tracts upon the corn 
trade, does not exceed that of one to five hun- 
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BOOK dred and ſeventy, For ſupplying the home 


trade as thirty to one. 
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market, therefore, the importance of the inland 
trade muſt be to that of the importation trade ag 
five hundred and ſeventy to one. 

Tux average quantity of all ſorts of grain ex- 
ported from Great Britain does not, according to 


the ſame author, exceed the one-and-thirtieth 
part of the annual produce. For the encourage. 
ment of tillage, therefore, by providing a market 


for the home produce, the importance of the in- 
Jand trade muſt be to that of the exportation 


I nave no great faith in political arithmetic, 
and I mean not to warrant the exactneſs of 


either of theſe computations. I mention them F 
only in order to ſhew of how much leſs conſe- M * 
quence, in the opinion of the moſt judicious and WM © 
experienced perſons, the foreign trade of corn i 0 
than the home trade. The great cheapneſs of f 
corn in the years immediately preceding the eſta- P 
bliſhment of the bounty, may perhaps, with rea- ; 
ſon, be aſcribed in ſome meaſure to the operation MI 
of this ſtatute of Charles II., which had been en- J 


— 


ated about five- and- twenty years before, and 0 
6 


which had therefore full time to | axon its 


effect. by 
A xxx few words will eker explain al 7 
that I have to ſay concerning the other three Ky 
branches of the corn trade. | 75 
II. Taz trade of the merchant importer oſ 25 
foreign corn for home conſumption, evident 1 
contributes to the immediate ſupply of the home 8 


market, and muſt ſo far be immediately ** 
8 


ene- 


cial 
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Acial to the great body of the people. It tende, e u. p. 
2 
indeed, to lower ſomewhat the average MONEY / 


price of corn, but not to diminiſh its real value, 
or the quantity of labour which it is capable of 
maintaining. If importation was at all times 
free, our farmers: and country gentlemen would, 
probably, one year with another, get leſs money 
for their corn than they do at preſent, when im- 
portation is at moſt times in effect prohibited; 
but the money which they got would be of. 

yalue, would buy more goods of all other kinds, 
and would employ more labour. Their real 
wealth, their real revenue, therefore, would be 


the ſame as at preſent, though it might be ex- 


preſſed by a ſmaller quantity of ſilver; and they 
would neither be diſabled nor diſcouraged from 
cultivating corn as much as they do at preſent, 
On the contrary, as the riſe in the real value of 
filver, in conſequence of lowering the money 
price of corn, lowers ſomewhat the money Price 
of all other commodities, it gives the induſtry 
of the country, where it takes place, ſome advan- 
tage in all foreign markets, and thereby tends 
to encourage and increaſe that induſtry. But 
the extent of the home market for corn muſt be 
in proportion to the general induſtry of the 


country where it grows, or to the number of 


thoſe who produce ſomething elſe, and there- 
fore have ſomething elſe, or what comes to the 
ſame thing, the price of ſomething elſe, to give 


in exchange for corn. But in every. country the 


home market, as it is the neareft and moſt con- 
venient, ſo is it likewiſe the greateſt and moſt 
| X 4 ba impor tant | 
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3 O 7 K important market for corn. That riſe in the 


GE a | 


—— real value of ſilver, therefore, which is the effect 0 
of lowering the average money price of corn, 
tends to enlarge the greateſt and moſt important { 
market for corn, and thereby to encourage, in- U 
ſtead of diſcouraging, its growth. _ 9 

By the 22d of Charles II. c. 13. the importa. a 
tion of wheat, whenever the price in the home v 
market did not exceed fifty-three ſhillings and p 
four pence the quarter, was ſubjected to a duty te 
of xteen ſhillings the quarter; and to a duty of i- 
eight lines whatever the price did not exceed 
four pounds. The former of theſe two prices I p 
has, for more than a century paſt, taken place d 
only in times of very great ſcarcity; and the ci 
ö latter has, ſo far as I know, not taken place at E 
all. Vet, till wheat had riſen above this latter ot 
price, it was by this ſtatute ſubjected to a very fa 
high duty; and, till it had riſen above the for- v 


mer, to a duty which amounted to a prohibition. Wl qi 
The importation of other ſorts of grain was re- co 
ſtrained at rates, and by duties, in proportion to uf 
the value of the grain, almoſt equally high“. be 


* Before the 13 h of the preſent king, the following were the duties Pay bc 
able upon the importation of the different ſorts of grain: an 
Grain. 7 Duties. Die. Duties f 

| Beans to 28 8. per qr. 19 8. 10 d. after till 40 8. 16s. 8d. then 12d. 0 
Barley to 28 . 19s. 10d. 32 8. 16s. 12d. fo! 
Malt is prohibited by the annual Malt-tax Bill. fo1 
Oats to 168. 58. 10 d. after | 924 
"Peaſe to 46. 16s. od. after gz d, 
Rye to 368. 19 8 10 d. till 4os. - 168. 8 d. then 120 co 
5 Wheat to 44s. 218. 9d, till 538. 4d. 17% then 85 
till 41: and after that about 28. 4d. | | 00 
Buck wheat to 32 8. per qr. to pay 16 8. ho 


Theſe different duties were impoſed, partly by the 22d of Charles IL in F 
place of the Old Subſidy, partly by the New Subfidy, by the One-third and [ 
To- thirds Subſidy, and by the Supfidy 4747. 


Subſequent 
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Subſequent laws ſtill further increaſed thoſe. c 1 F. : 
| | Gn 


duties. 

Tax" Aiſtref which, in years of ſcarcity, the 
trick execution of thoſe laws might have brought 
upon the people, would probably have been very 
great. But, upon ſuch occaſions, its execution 
was generally ſuſpended by temporary ſtatutes, 
which permitted, for a limited time, the im- 
portation of foreign corn. The neceſſity of theſe 
temporary ſtatutes ſufficiently demonſtrates the 
impropriety of this general one. 

Tazse reſtraints upon importation, though 
prior to the eſtabliſhment of the bounty, were 
dictated by the ſame ſpirit, by the ſame prin- 
ciples, which afterwards enacted that regulation. 
How hurtful ſoever in themſelves, theſe or ſome 
other reſtraints upon importation became neceſ- 
fary in conſequence of that regulation. If, when 
wheat was either below forty-eight ſhillings the 
quarter, or not much above it, foreign corn 
could have been imported either duty free, or 
upon paying only a ſmall duty, it might have 
been exported again, with the benefit of the 
bounty, to the great loſs of the public revenue, 
and to the entire perverſion of the inſtitution, 
of which the object was to extend the market 
for the home growth, not that for whe growth of 
foreign countries. 

III. Tux trade of the mercharit exporter of 
corn for foreign conſumption, certainly does not 
contribute directly to the plentiful ſupply of the 
home market. It does ſo, however, indirectly. 


From whatever ſource this ſupply may- be. uſually 


drawn, 
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B * drawn, whether from home growth or from fe. 
.* reign importation, unleſs more corn is either 
uſually grown, or uſually imported into the 
country, than what is uſually conſumed in it, 
the ſupply of the home market can never be very 
plentiful, But unleſs the ſurplus can, in all or- 
dinary caſes, be exported, the growers will be 
careful never to grow more, and the importers 
never to import more, than what the bare con- 
- ſumption of the home market requires. That 
market will very ſeldom be overſtocked ; but it 
will generally be underſtocked, the people, whoſe 
| buſineſs it is to ſupply it, being generally afraid 
leſt their goods ſhould be left upon their hands, 
The prohibition of exportation limits the im- 
provement and cultivation of the country to what 
the ſupply of its own inhabitants requires. The 
freedom of exportation enables it to extend cul- 

tivation for the ſupply of foreign nations. 

By the 12th of Charles II. c. 4. the exports 
tion of corn was permitted whenever the price of 
wheat did not exceed forty ſhillings the quarter, 
and that of other grain in proportion. By the 
1 5th of the fame prince, this liberty was extended 
till the price of wheat exceeded forty-eight ſhil- 
lings the quarter ; and by the 22d, to all higher 
prices. A poundage, indeed, was to be paid to 
the king upon ſuch exportation, But all grain MW | 
was rated ſo low in the book of rates, that this c 

poundage amounted only upon wheat to a ſhil- h 
ling, upon oats to four pence, and upon all other c 
C 
l 


grain to ſix pence the quarter. By the 1 oſ 


3 and Mary, the act which eſtabliſhed 
the 
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12th of William III. c. 20. it was exproſily 
taken off at all higher prices. 


Taz trade of the merchant exporter was, in 


this manner, not only encouraged by a bounty, 
but rendered much more free than that of the in- 
land dealer. By the laſt of theſe ſtatutes, corn 
could be engroſſed at any price for exportation; 
but it could not be engroſſed for inland fale, 
except when the price did not exceed forty-eight 
ſhillings the quarter. The intereſt of the in- 
land dealer, however, it has already been ſhown, 
can never be oppoſite to that of the great body 


of the people. That of the merchant exporter 


may, and in fact ſometimes is. Tf, white his 


own country labours under a dearth, a.neighbour- 
ing country ſhould, be afflicted with a famine, it 
might be his intereſt to carry corn to the latter 
country in ſuch quantities as might very much 
aggravate the calamities of the "earth. The 
. plentiful ſupply of the home market was not the 


direct object of thoſe ſtatutes; but, under the 


pretence of encouraging agriculture, to raiſe the 
money price of corn as high as poſſible, and 
thereby to occaſion, as much as poſſible, a con- 


ſtant dearth in the home market. By the diſ- 
couragement of importation, the ſupply of that 
market, even in times of great ſearcity, was 


confined to the home growth; and by the en- 


couragement of exportation, when the price was 


0 high as forty-eight ſhillings the quarter, that 
market 


375 
the bounty, this ſmall duty was virtually taken off cn ap. 


whenever the price of wheat did not exceed forty- 
eight ſhillings. the quarter; and by the 11th and 


BOOK market was not, even in times of conſiderable 
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ſearcity, allowed to enjoy the whole of that 
growth. The temporary laws, prohibiting for a 
limited time the exportation of corn, and taking 
off for a limited time the duties upon its importa- 
tion, expedients to which Great Britain has 
been obliged ſo frequently to have recourſe, 
ſufficiently demonſtrate the impropriety of her 
general ſyſtem. Had that ſyſtem been good, 
ſhe would not ſo frequently have been reduced 
to the neceſſity of departing from it. 

W᷑xRx all nations to follow the liberal ſyſtem 
« free exportation and free Importation, the 
different ſtates into which a great continent was 
divided would fo far reſemble the different pro- 
vinces of a great empire. As among the dif- 
ferent provinces of a great empire the freedom 
of the inland trade appears, both from reaſon 
and experience, not only the beſt palliative of a 
dearth, but the moſt effectual preventive of a 
famine; ſo would the freedom of the export- 
ation and Importation trade be among the dif- 
ferent ſtates into which a great continent was 


divided. The larger the continent, the eaſier | 


the communication through all the different 
parts of it, both by land and by water, the leſs 
would any one particular part of it ever be ex- 
poſed to either of theſe calamities, the ſcarcity 
of any one country being more likely to be re- 
lieved by the plenty of ome other. But very 
few countries have entirely adopted this liberal 
ſyſtem. The freedom of the corn trade is al- 


moſt every where more or con reſtrained, and, 
e f : in 
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in many countries, is confined by ſuch abſurd CHAP: 


regulations, as frequently aggravate the una- 


voidable misfortune of a dearth, into the dread- 


| ful calamity of a famine. The demand of ſuch 


countries for corn may frequently become fo 
great and ſo urgent, that a ſmall ſtate in their 
neighbourhood, which happened at the ſame 
time to be labouring under ſome degree of 
dearth, could not venture to ſupply them with- 
out expoſing itſelf to the like dreadful calamity. 
The very bad policy of one country may thus 


render it in ſome meaſure dangerous and impru- 


dent to eſtabliſh what would otherwiſe be the beſt 
policy in another. The unlimited freedom of ex- 
portation, however, would be much leſs danger- 


ous in great ſtates, in which the growth being 


much greater, the ſupply could ſeldom be much 
affected by any quantity of corn that was likely 
to be exported. In a Swiſs canton, or in ſome 


of the little ſtates of Italy, it may, perhaps, 


ſometimes be neceſſary to reſtrain the exportation 
of corn. In ſuch great countries as France or 
England it ſcarce ever can. To hinder, beſides, 
the farmer from ſending his goods at all times 
to the beſt market, is evidently to ſacrifice the 
ordinary laws of juſtice to an idea of public 
utility, to a ſort of reaſons of ſtate; an a& of 
legiſlative authority which ought to be exerciſed 
only, which can be pardoned only in caſes of 
the moſt urgent neceſſity. The price at which 
the exportation of corn is prohibited, if it is 
ever to be prohibited, ought always to Bs a very 
lich price. 2 
TRE 
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Fur laws concerning corn may every where 
be compared to the laws concerning religion, 
The roof feel themſelves ſo much intereſted in 
what relates either to their ſubſiſtence in this life, 
or to their happineſs in a life to come, that go- 
vernment muſt yield to their prejudices, and, 


in order to preſerve the public tranquillity, eſta- 


bliſh that ſyſtem which they approve of. It i 


upon this account, perhaps, that we ſo ſeldom 


find a reaſonable ſyſtem eſtabliſhed with regard 3 to 
either of thoſe two capital objects. 
IV. Taz trade of the merchant carrier; or of 


the importer of foreign corn in order to export it 


again, contributes to the plentiful ſupply of the 
home market. It is not indeed the dire& pur- 
poſe of his trade to fell his corn there. But he 
will generally be willing to do ſo, and even for 
a good deal leſs money than he might expect in 
a foreign market; becauſe he ſaves in this man- 


ner the expence of loading and unloading, of 


freight and inſurance. The inhabitants of the 


country which, by means of the carrying trade, 


becomes the magazine and ſtorehouſe for the 
ſupply of other countries, can very ſeldom be in 
want themſelves. Though the carrying trade 


muſt thus contribute to reduce the average 


pony price of corn in the home market, it 


uld not thereby lower its real value, It 
A only raiſe ſomewhat the real value of 
ſilver. 


Tux carrying trade was in effect prohibited in 


Great Britain, upon all ordinary occaſions, by 


che high duties upon the importation of foreign 
corn, 
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ö corn, of the greater part of which there was no © H Xs 
7 drawback; and upon extraordinary occaſions, wy 
N when a ſcarcity made it neceſſary to ſuſpend thoſe 
5 duties by temporary ſtatutes, exportation was al- 
a ways prohibited. By this ſyſtem of laws, there- 
, fore, the carrying trade was in effect prohibited 
won all occafions. | | 
a Tnar ſyſtem of laws, therefore, which is con- 
a nected with the eſtabliſhment of the bounty, 
0 Wl ſeems to deſerve no part of the praiſe which has 
been beſtowed upon it. The improvement and 
of proſperity of Great Britain, which has been ſo 
Wl often aſcribed to thoſe laws, may very eaſily be 
ne accounted for by other cauſes. That ſecurity 
r. which the laws in Great Britain give to every 
he man that he ſhall enjoy the fruits of his own la- 
or bour, is alone ſufficient to make any country 
in fouriſh, notwithſtanding theſe and twenty other 
"- WW abſurd regulations of commerce; and this ſecu- 
of rity was perfected by the revolution, much about 
he the ſame time that the bounty was eſtabliſhed. 
qe, The natural effort of every individual to better 
ne his own condition, when ſuffered to exert itſelf 
1 with freedom and ſecurity, is ſo powerful a prin- 
de 


ciple, that it is alone, and without any aſſiſtance, 
*5 not only capable of carrying on the ſociety to 
wealth and proſperity, but of ſurmounting a 
hundred impertinent obſtructions with which the 
folly of human laws too often incumbers its ope- 
rations; though the effect of theſe obſtructions 
1s always more or leſs either to encroach upon its 
freedom, or to diminiſh its ſecurity. In Great 
Britain induſtry is perfectly ſecure; and though 


. it 
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B o 0 k it is far from being perfectly free, it is as free or 
Mrs | freer than in any other part of Europe. : 
Touch the period of the greateſt PR 0 
and improvement of Great Britain, has been 1 
poſterior to that ſyſtem of laws which is con- 
nected with the bounty, we muſt not upon that 
account impute it to thoſe laws. It has been t 
poſterior likewiſe to the national debt. But the Wl { 
national debt has moſt aſſurediy not been the a 
cauſe of it. | be 
Tnoud the ſyſtem of laws which is connect- 
ed with the bounty, has exactly the ſame ten- He 
dency with the police of Spain and Portugal; WM .. 
to lower ſomewhat the value of the precious ei 
metals in the country where it takes place; yet pe 
Great Britain is certainly one of the richeſt I ba 
countries in Europe, while Spain and Portugal MW ;, 
are perhaps among the moſt beggarly. This dif-. au 
ference of ſituation, however, may eaſily be ac- Ne 
counted for from two different cauſes. Firſt, the pre 
tax in Spain, the prohibition in Portugal of ex- ©; 
porting gold and ſilver, and the vigilant police wh 
which watches over the execution of thoſe laws, W rei 
muſt, in two very poor countries, which between WW bef 
them import annually upwards of fix millions MW 7 
ſterling, operate, not only more directly, but MW hil 
much more forcibly in reducing the value of N foo 
thoſe metals there, than the corn laws can do in N qua 
Great Britain. And, ſecondly, this bad policy Nit c 
is not in thoſe countries counter-balanced by the pen. 
general liberty and ſecurity of the people. In- ¶ bon 
duſtry is there neither free nor ſecure, and the inte 
civil and eccleſiaſtical. governments of both Span MW v 


5 and 


— 


\ 
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= Portugal, are ſuch as would alone be ſufi- c H av, 
cient to perpetuate their preſent ſtate of poverty, i 
y even though their regulations of commerce were 
nes wiſe as the greater part of them are abſurd 


and fooliſh. | 
at THE I 3th of the preſent king, c. 43. ſeems 
no have eſtabliſhed a new ſyſtem with regard to 
ic Wl the corn laws, in many reſpe&s better than the 
ne ancient one, but in one or two reſpects perhaps 
not quite ſo good. c | 
- By this ſtatute the high duties upon importa- 
n- Wl tion for home conſumption are taken off ſo ſoon 
il; Nas the price of middling wheat riſes to forty- 
v5 eight ſhillings the quarter; that of middling rye, 
vet Bl peaſe or beans, to thirty-two ſhillings; that of 
eſt barley to twenty-four ſhillings; and that of oats 
gal to ſixteen ſhillings; and inſtead of them a ſmall 
li- duty is impoſed of only ſix-pence upon the quar- 
c- ter of wheat, and upon that of other grain in 
the WW proportion. With regard to all theſe different 
ex- Wl forts of grain, but particularly with regard to 
lice I wheat, the home market is thus opened to fo- 


ws, WW reign ſupplies at prices conſiderably lower than Y 

een before. | 

ons By the ſame ſtatute the old bounty of five 

but I ſhillings upon the exportation of wheat ceaſes ſo | 

of WW bon as the price riſes to forty-four ſhillings the 

in ¶ quarter, inſtead of forty-eight, the price at which 

licy Wit ceaſed before; that of two ſhillings and fix- 

the Wpence upon the exportation of barley ceaſes ſo | 
In- bon as the price riſes to twenty-two ſhillings, | , 
the inſtead of twenty-four, the price at which it 

r Vol. II. Y cCeaſed 
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upon the exportation of oatmeal ceaſes ſo ſoon as 
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the price riſes to fourteen ſhillings, inſtead of 
fifteen, the price at which it ceaſed before. The 
bounty upon rye is requced from three ſhillings 


and fix-pence to three ſhillings, and it ceaſes 
fo ſoon as the price riſes to twenty-eight ſhil- 


lings, inſtead of thirty-two, the price at which 


it ceaſed before. If bounties are as improper as 


J have endeavoured to prove them to be, the 
ſooner they .ceale, and the lower they are, fo 


much the better. 


Tu ſame ſtatute permits, at the loweſt n 


the importation of corn, in order to be exported 


again, duty free, provided it is in the mean time 
lodged in a warehouſe under the joint locks of 
the king and the importer. This liberty, indeed, 
extends to no more than twenty-five of the dif- 
ferent ports of Great Britain. They are, hon. 
ever, the principal ones, and there may not, per- 
haps, be warehouſes proper for this a in 
the greater part of the others. 

So far this law ſeems evidently an improve- 
ment upon the ancient ſyſtem. 

Bur by the ſame law a bounty of two ſhillings 
the quarter is given for the exportation of oats 
whenever the price does not exceed fourteen ſnil- 
lings. No bounty had ever been given before 
for the exportation of this grain, no more than 
for that of peas or beans. 

By the ſame law too, the exportation of wheat 


is prohibited ſo ſoon as the price riſes to fort- 
four 


lif- 


Ve- 
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fur ſhillings the quarter; that of rye ſo ſoon as © H 4 r. 
it riſes to twenty-eight ſhillings ; that of barley ſo REY , 


ſoon as it riſes to twenty-two: ſhillings; and that 


of oats ſo ſoon as they riſe to fourteen ſhillings. 


Thoſe ſeveral prices ſeem all of them, a good 


deal too low, and there ſeems to be an impro- 
priety, beſides, in prohibiting exportation alto 


gether at thoſe preciſe prices at which that boun- 
ty, which was given in order to force it, is with- 
drawn. The bounty ought certainly either to 
have been withdrawn at a much lower price, or 
exportation ought to have been allowed at a 
much higher. 


So far, therefore, this law ſeems to be inferior 
to the ancient ſyſtem, With all its imperfections, 
however, we may perhaps ſay of it what was ſaid 


of the laws of Solon, that, though not the beſt 
in itſelf, it is the beſt which the intereſts, preju- 


dies, and temper of the times would admit of. 


It may perhaps 1 in due time prepare the way for 
eber. 


HAF. XI. 


Of Treaties of Commerce. 


WHEN a nation binds itſelf by treaty either 


to permit the entry of certain goods from 
me foreign country which it prohibits from 


ll others, or to exempt the goods of one country 
tom duties to which it ſubjects thoſe of all others. 


3 2 3 the 
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BOOK the country, or at leaſt the merchants and ma- 
kenny hnofacturers of the country, whoſe commerce is 


ſo favoured, muſt neceſſarily derive great advan: 
tage from the treaty. Thoſe: merchants and 
manufacturers enjoy a ſort of monopoly in the 
country which is ſo indulgent to themes That 


country becomes a market both more exten- 
five and more advantageous for their goods: 


more extenſive, becauſe the goods of other na- 
tions being either excluded or ſubjected to heavier 
duties, it takes off a greater quantity of theirs: 


more advantageous, becauſe the merchants of 


the favoured country, enjoying a ſort of mono- 
poly there, will often ſell their goods for a better 
price than 1f expoſed to the free 3 of 
all other nations. 

Sven treaties, however, though they may be 
advantageous to the merchants and manufac- 


turers of the favoured, are neceſſarily diſadvan- 
tageous to thoſe of the favouring country. A 


monopoly is thus granted againſt them to a fo- 
reign nation; and they muſt frequently buy the 
6 goods they have occaſion for, dearer that 
if the free competition of other nations was ad- 
mitted. That part of its own produce wil 
which ſuch a nation purchaſes foreign goods 
muſt conſequently be ſold cheaper, becauſe when 
two things are exchanged for one another, ths 
cheapneſs of the one is a neceſſary conſequent 
or rather is the ſame thing with the dearnels dl 
the other. The exchangeable value of its annual 
produce, therefore, is likely to be diminiſhed Þ 
every ſuch treaty, This diminution, howev” 
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can ſcarce amount to any poſitive loſs, but only oH a P. 
to a leſſening of the gain which it might other- © 


wiſe make. Though it ſells its goods cheaper 
chan it otherwiſe might do, it will not probably 


{ll them for leſs than they coſt; nor, as in the 


caſe of bounties, for a price which will not re- 


place the capital employed in bringing them to 


market, together with the ordinary profits of 


ſtock. The trade could not go on long if it did. 
Even the favouring country, therefore, may ſtill 


gain by the trade, though leſs than if there was 


a free competition. 


Some treaties of commerce, however, have | 


been ſuppoſed advantageous upon principles very 
different from theſe ; and a commercial country 


has ſometimes granted a monopoly of this kind 


againſt itſelf to certain goods of a foreign nation, 
becauſe it expected that in the whole commerce 
between them, it would annually ſell more than 
it would buy, and that a balance in gold and 


filver would be annually returned to it. It is 
upon this principle that the treaty of commerce 


between England and Portugal, concluded in 
1703, by Mr. Methuen, has been ſo much 
commended. The following is a literal tranſla- 
tion of that treaty, which conſiſts of three ar- 
cles only. | 


N 


His ſacred royal majeſty of Portugal promiſes, 
both in his own name, and that of his ſucceſſors, 
to admit, for ever hereafter, into Portugal, the 

„„ 5 woollen 
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B Oo Ok woollen cloths, and the reſt of the woollen ma- 


IV. 


C — nu 


factures of the Britiſh, as was accuſtomed, till 
they were prohibited by the law; nevertheleſs 
upon this condition: 55 
A . 


Tnar is to ſay, that her ſacred royal majeſty 


of Great Britain ſhall, in her own name, and 


that of her ſucceſſors, be obliged, for ever here- 
after, to admit the wines of the growth of Portu- 
gal into Britain: ſo that at no time, whether 
there ſhall be peace or war between the , ktng- 


doms of Britain and France,'. any thing more 


ſhall be demanded for theſe wines by the name 
of cuſtom or duty, or by whatſoever other title, 
directly or indirectiy, whether they ſhall be im. 
ported into Great Britain in pipes or hogſheads, 
or other caſks, than what ſhall be demanded for 


the like quantity or meaſure of French wine, 


deducting or abating a third part of the cuſtom 
or duty. But if at any time this deduction or 


abatement of cuſtoms, which is to be made as 


aforeſaid, ſhall in any manner be attempted and 


prejudiced, it ſhall be juſt and lawful for his 


ſacred royal majeſty of Portugal, again to pto- 
hibit the woollen cloths, and the reſt of 16 
Britiſh woollen manufactures. 


A R T. 1 


Tyr moſt excellent lords the plenipotentiaris 
promiſe and take upon themſelves, that their 


above- named 2 ſhall ratify this treaty; 1 
| with 
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a- Wl within the ſpace of two months the ratifications CHA P. 


ill ſhall be e 6 „ | La ; 
els | | Py 


J 


By this treaty Fl crown of Portugal becomes 
bound to admit the Engliſh woollens upon the 
ſame footing as before the prohibition; that is, 

ty (bor to raiſe the duties which had been paid be- 
nd fore that time. But it does not become bound 
to admit them upon any better terms than thoſe 
of any other nation, of France or Holland for 
her example. The crown of Great Britain, on the 
contrary, becomes bound to admit the wines of 
ore MI Portugal, upon paying only two-thirds of the 
me duty, which is paid for thoſe of France, the 
tle, vines moſt likely to come into competition with 
im- them. So far this treaty, therefore, is evidently 
ds, MW advantageous to Portugal, and een 
for to Great Britain. 

ine, Ix has been celebrated, however, as a maſter- 
om piece of the commercial policy of England. 

or Portugal receives annually from the Brazils a 
greater quantity of gold than can be employed 
and in its domeſtic commerce, whether in the ſhape 
his of coin or of plate. The ſurplus is too valuable 
pro- © be allowed to lie idle and locked up in coffers, 
the MI and as it can find no advantageous market at 
WF home, it muſt, notwithſtanding any prohibition, 
be ſent abroad, and exchanged for ſomething for 
which there is a morg advantageous market at 
home. A large ſhare of it comes annually to 


ies | a od o = 

* England, in return either for Engliſh goods, or 
* 1 tor thoſe of other European nations that receive 
hin their returns through England. Mr. Baretti 


S 4 By was 
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BO * k was informed that the weekly packet boat from 
| — Liſbon brings, one week with another, more 
than fifty thouſand pounds in gold to England, MW a 
The ſum had probably been exaggerated. It Ml © 
would amount to more than two millions fix I al 
hundred thouſand pounds a year, which is more ſc 


than the Brazils are ſuppoſed to afford. 90 
Ou merchants were ſome years ago out of of 
humour with the crown of Portugal. Some pri- a 


vileges which had been granted them, not by th 
treaty, but by the free grace of that crown, at . 
the ſolicitation, indeed, it is probable, and in ſu 
return for much greater favours, defence and fu 
protection, from the crown of Great Britain, had ro 
been either infringed or revoked, The people, MW of 
therefore, uſually moſt intereſted in celebrating MW m 
the Portugal trade, were then rather diſpoſed to ¶ ot 
repreſent it as leſs advantageous than it had com- fo. 
monly been imagined, The far greater part, Ml for 
almoſt the whole, they pretended, of this annual ¶ du 
importation of gold, was not on account of Great ¶ co 
Britain, but of other European nations; the in 
fruits and wines of Portugal annually imported be 
into Great Britain nearly compenſating the value pre 
of the Britiſh goods ſent thither. = I 
Lr us ſuppoſe, however, that the whole was Ii thi 
on account of Great Britain, and that it amount- ¶ pre 
ed to a ſtill greater ſum than Mr. Baretti ſeems for 
to imagine; this trade would not, upon that ¶ cit 
account, be more advantageous than any other I rai 
in which, for the ſame value ſent. out, we re- 
ceived an equal value of conſumable goods in I the 


retumn. . | | cu] 
| I7 
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Ir is but a very ſmall part of this 1 importation CHAP. 
which, it can. be ſuppoſed, is employed as an — 


annual addition either to the plate or to the coin 
of the kingdom. The reſt muſt all be ſent 
abroad and exchanged for conſumable goods of 
ſome kind or other. But if thoſe conſumable 
goods were purchaſed directly with the produce 
of Engliſh induftry, it would be more for the 
advantage of England, than firſt to purchaſe with 
that produce the gold of Portugal, and after- 
wards to purchaſe with that gold thoſe con- 
ſumable goods. A dire& foreign trade of con- 
ſumption is always more advantageous than a 
round- about one; and to bring the ſame value 
of foreign goods to the home market, requires a 
much ſmaller capital in the one way than in the 
other. If a ſmaller ſhare of its induſtry, there- 
fore, had been employed in producing goods fit 
for the Portugal market, and a greater in pro- 
ducing thoſe fit for the other markets, where thoſe 
conſumable goods for which there is a demand 
in Great Britain are to be had, it would have 
been more for the advantage of England. To 
procure both the gold, which it wants for its 
own uſe, and the conſumable goods, would, in 
this way, employ a much ſmaller capital than at 
preſent. There would be a ſpare capital, there- 
tore, to be employed for other purpoſes, in ex- 
citing an additional quantity of induſtry, and in 
raiſing a greater annual produce. 

Trovcn Britain were entirely excluded from 
the Portugal trade, it could find very little diffi- 


culty in * all the annual ſupplies of gold 
which 
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9 * o K which it wants, either for the purpoſes of plate, 


* others; and the more that moſt infignit- 


or of coin, or of foreign trade. Gold, like every 
other commodity, is wars ſomewhere or ano- 


ther to be got for its value by thoſe who have 
that value to give for it. The annual ſurplus of 


gold in Portugal, beſides, would ſtill be ſent 


abroad, and though not carried away by Great 


Britain, would be carried away by ſome other 


nation, which would be glad to ſell it again for 
its price, in the ſame manner as Great Britain 
does at preſent. In buying gold of Portugal, 
indeed, we buy it at the firſt hand ; whereas, in 
buying it of any other nation, except Spain, we 
ſhould buy it at the ſecond, and might pay ſome- 
what dearer. This difference, however, would 
ſurely be too inſignificant to deſerve the public 
attention. 

" ALmosT all our gold, it is ſaid, comes from 
W e With other nations the balance of 
trade is either againſt us, or not much in our 
favour. But we | ſhould remember, that the 
more gold we import from one country, the leſs 
we muſt neceſſarily import from all others. The 


effectual demand for gold, like that for every 


other commodity, is in every country limited to 
a certain quantity. If nine-tenths of this quan- 


tity are imported from one country, there re- 


mains a tenth only to be imported from all 
others. The more gold beſides that is annually 
imported from ſome particular countries, over 
and above what is requiſite for plate and for 
coin, the more muſt neceſſarily be exported to 


cant 


922 . on * 
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cant object of modern policy, the balance of © HA r. 


trade, appears to be in our favour with ſome & 


particular countries, the more it muſt nn i 


appear to be againſt us with many others. 

Ir was upon this filly notion, however, that 
England could not ſubſiſt without the Portuga 
trade, that, towards the end of the late war, 
France and Spain, vithout pretending either 
olfence or provocation, required the king of 
Portugal to exclude all Britiſh ſhips. from his 
ports, and for the ſecurity of this excluſion, to 
receive into them French or Spaniſh garriſons, 
Had the king of Portugal ſubmitted to thoſe ig- 
nominious terms which his brother-in-law the 
king of Spain propoſed to him, Britain would 
have been freed from a much greater incon- 
veniency than the loſe of the Portugal trade, the 
burden of ſupporting a very weak ally, ſo un- 
provided of every thing for his own defence, 
that the whole power of England, had it been 
directed to that ſingle purpoſe, could ſcarce per- 
haps have defended him for another campaign. 
The loſs of the Portugal trade would, no doubt, 
have occaſioned a conſiderable embarraſſment ta 
the merchants at that time engaged in it, who 
might not, perhaps, have found out, for a year 
or two, any other equally advantageous method 
of employing their capitals; and in this would 
probably have conſiſted all the inconveniency 
which England could have ſuffered from this 
notable piece of commercial policy. _ 

Taz great annual importation of gold and 
Wer. IS neither for the l of plate nor of 

coin, 
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coin, but of foreign trade, A round-about 
foreign trade of conſumption can be carried on 
more advantageouſly by means of theſe metals 
than of almoſt any other goods. As they are the 
univerſal inſtruments of commerce, they are 
more readily received in turn for all commo- 
dities than any other goods; and on account of 


their ſmall bulk and great value, it coſts leſs to 


Tur any annual addition which, it can rea- 


tranſport them backward and forward from one 
place to another than almoſt any- other fort of 
merchandize, and they loſe leſs of their value by 


being ſo tranſported. Of all the commodities, 


therefore, which are bought in one foreign coun- 
try, for no other purpoſe but to be fold or ex- 
changed again for ſome other goods in another, 
there are none ſo convenient as gold and ſilver. 
In facilitating all the different round-about fo- 
reign trades of conſumption which are carried on 
in Great Britain, conſiſts the principal advan- 


tage of the Portugal trade; and though it is not 


a capital advantage, it is, no doubt, a conſider- 
able one. 


ſonably be ſuppoſed, is made either to the plate 


of the new plate which they arinually ll, is 


or to the coin of the kingdom, could require but 
a very ſmall annual importation of gold and 


filver, ſeems evident enough; and though we 


had no dire& trade with Portugal, this ſmall 
quantity could always, ſomewhere or another, be 
very eaſily got. 

| TrHoven the goldſmiths trade be very con- 
ſiderable in Great Britain, the far greater part 


made 
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made from other old plate melted. down; ſo that c RH A v. 
the addition annually made to the whole plate ee 


of the kingdom cannot be very great, and could 
require but a very ſmall annual importation. 

IT is the ſame caſe with the coin. Nobody 
imagines, I believe, that even the greater part of 
the annual coinage, amounting, for ten years to- 
gether, before the late reformation of the gold 
coin, to upwards of eight hundred thouſand 
pounds a year in gold, was an annual addition to 
the money before current in the kingdom. In 
a country where the expence of the coinage is 
defrayed by the government, the value of the 
coin, even when it contains its full ſtandard 
weight of gold and ſilver, can never be much 
greater than that of an equal quantity of thoſe 
metals uncoined ; becauſe it requires only the 
trouble of going to the mint, and the delay per- 
haps of a few weeks, to procure for any quantity 
of uncoined gold and filver an equal quantity of 
thoſe metals in coin. But, in every country, 
the greater part of the current coin is almoſt. 
always more or leſs worn, or otherwiſe degene- 
rated from its ſtandard. In Great Britain it 
was, before the late reformation, a good deal ſo, 
the gold being more than two per cent. and the 
filver more than eight per cent. below its ſtand- 
ard weight. But if forty-four guineas and a 
half, containing their full ſtandard weight, a 
pound weight of gold, could purchaſe very little 
more than - a pound weight of uncoined gold, 
forty-four guineas and a half wanting a part of 
their weight could not purchaſe a pound weight, 

and 
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BOO K and ſomething was to be added in order to make 


\ 


5 — up the defictency. The current price of gold 
bullion at market, therefore, 1 inſtead of being 


the ſame with the mint price, or 46/. 145. 64 
was then about 477. 145. and ſometimes about 
forty-eight pounds. When the greater part of 
the coin, however, was in this degenerate con- 


dition, forty-four guineas and a half, freſh from 


the mint, would purchaſe no more goods in the 
market than any other ordinary guineas, becauſe 
when they came into the coffers of the merchant, 
being confounded wich other money, they could 
not afterwards be diſtinguiſned without more 
trouble than the difference was worth. Like 
other guineas they were worth no more than 
461. 14s. 6d. If thrown into the melting pot, 
however, they produced, without any ſenſible 
loſs, a pound weight of ſtandard gold, which 


could be fold at any time for between 477. 145, 


and 48 J. either in gold or ſilver, as fit for all 
the purpoſes of coin as that which had been 
melted down. There was an evident profit, 
therefore, in melting down new coined money, 
and it was done fo inſtantaneouſly, that no pre- 
caution of government could prevent it. The 
operations of the mint were, upon- this account, 
ſomewhat like the web of Penelope ; the work that 


was done in the day was undone in the night. The 
mint was employed, not ſo much in making 
daily additions to the coin, as in replacing the 


very beft part of it which was daily melted down. 
Were the private people, who carry their 


gold and ſilver to the mint, to pay themſelves 


7 for 
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ſor the coinage, it would add to the value of e H A 7 
thoſe metals in the ſame manner as the faſhion — 


does to that of plate. Coined gold and ſilver 
would be more valuable than uncoined. The 
ſeignorage, if it was not exorbitant, would add 
to the bullion the whole value of the duty; be- 
cauſe, the government having every where the 
excluſive privilege of coining, no coin can come 
to market cheaper than they think proper to 
afford it. If the duty was exorbitant indeed, 
that is, if it was very much above the real value 
of the labour and expence requiſite for coinage, 
falſe coiners, both at home and abroad, might 
be encouraged, by the great difference between 
the value of bullion and that of coin, to pour in 
ſo great a quantity of counterfeir money as might 
reduce the value of the government money. In 
France, however, though the ſeignorage is eight 
per cent. no ſenſible inconveniency of this kind 
is found to ariſe from it. The dangers to which 
a falſe coiner 1s every where, expoſed, if he lives 
in the country of which he counterfeits the coin, 
and to which his agents or correſpondents are 
expoſed if he lives in a foreign country, are by 
far too great to be incurred for the ſake of a pat 
of ſix or ſeven per cent. = 

Tur ſeignorage in France raiſes the value 
of the coin higher than in proportion to the 
quantity of pure gold which it contains. Thus 
by the edict of January 1726, the“ mint price 


* Sce Dictionaire des Monnoies, tom. ii. article Seig- 
neurage, p. 489. par M. Abot de Bazinghen, Conſeiller- 


of 


Comiſſaire en la Cour des Monnoĩes a Paris. 
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8 O O k of fine gold of twenty-four carats was fixed at 
w. 
. ſeven hundred and forty livres nine ſous and 
| one denier one-eleventh, the mark of eight 
Paris ounces. The gold coin of France, making 
an allowance for the remedy of the mint, con- 
tains twenty-one carats and three-fourths of fine 
gold, and two carats one-fourth of alloy. The 
mark of ſtandard gold, therefore, is worth no an 
more than about fix hundred and ſeventy-one eff 
livres ten deniers. But in France this mark of co 
ſtandard gold is coined into thirty Lovis-d'ors Wl tio 
of twenty-four livres each, or into ſeven hun- Ml co 
dred and twenty livres. The coinage, therefore, N ca 
increaſes the value of a mark of ſtandard gold Ml ma 
bullion, by the difference between ſix hundred 
and ſeventy-one livres ten deniers, and feven WM ag: 
hundred and twenty livres; or by forty-eight Ml dur 
livres nineteen ſous and two deniters. tim 
A SEIGNORAGE Will, in many caſes, take away pro 
altogether, and will, in all caſes, diminiſh the ME per 
profit of melting down the new coin. This rp! 
profit always ariſes from the difference between Wobli 
the quantity of bullion which the common cur- noi 
rency ought to contain, and that which it that 
actually does contain. If this difference is leis gor. 
than the ſeignorage, there will be loſs inſtead of bab! 
profit. If it is equal to the ſeignorage, there pan) 
will neither be profit nor loſs. If it is greater Why 
than the ſeignorage, there will indeed be ſome Wold 
profit, but leſs than if there was no ſeignorage. like! 
If, before the late reformation of the gold coin, ſou 
for example, there had been a ſeignorage of five tive 


per cent. upon the coinage, there would have Win; 
; been y; 


commonly either melted down or exported; be- 
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been a loſs of three per- cent. upon the melting e N A f. 
down of the gold coin. If the ſeignorage had RS 
been two per cent. there would have been neither 
profir nor loſs. If the ſeignorage had been one 
per cent. there would have been a Profit, but of 
one per cent. only inſtead of two per cent. 
Wherever money is received by tale, therefore, 
and not by weight, a ſeignorage is the moſt 
elfectual preventive of the melting down of the ' 
coin, and, for the ſame reaſon, of its 'exporta= 
tion, It is the beſt and heavieſt pieces that are 


cauſe 1t 1s open ſuch that the largeſt profits are 
made. 

THE law for the encouragement of the coin- 
ge, by rendering it duty- free, was firſt enacted, 
during the reign of Charles II. for a limited 
time; and afterwards continued, by different 
prolongations, till 1769, when it was rendered 
perpetual. The bank of England, in order to 
repleniſh their coffers with money, are frequently 
obliged to carry bullion to the mint; and it was 
more for their intereſt, they probably imagined, _ 
that the coinage ſhould be at the expence of the 
rovernment, than at their own, It was, pro- 
bably, out of complaiſance to this great com- 
pany that the government agreed to render this 
au perpetual. Should the cuſtom of weighing 
gold, however, come to be diſuſed, as it is very 
likely to be on account of its inconveniency; 
hould the gold coin of England come to be re- 
ved by tale, as it was before the late re- 
Winage, this great company may, perhaps, find 

Vol. II. | = - _  ""_—_ 
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BOOK that they have upon this, as upon ſome other 
— occaſions, miſtaken their own intereſt not 2 


have been two per cent. exactly the lame, but no 


. coinage, their loſs upon the whole tranſaCtion 
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Bxroxe the late recoinage, when the gold 
currency of England was two per cent. below its 
ſtandard weight, as there was no ſeignorage, it 
was two per cent. below the value of that quan- 
tity of ſtandard gold bullion which it ought to 
have contained. When this great company, 
therefore, bought gold bullion in order to have 
it coined, they were obliged to pay for it two 


per cent. more than it was worth after the coin- "© 


age. But if there had been a ſeignorage of two Ml '©- 
per cent. upon the coinage, the common gold eig 
currency, though two per cent. below its ſtand- the 
ard weight, would notwithſtanding have been 
equal in value to the quantity of ſtandard gold 
which it ought to have contained; the value of ther 
the faſhion compenſating in this caſe the dimi- 
nution of the weight. They would indeed have ee 
had the ſeignorage to pay, which being two per ig 
cent. their loſs upon the whole tranſaction would * 


greater than it actually was. 

Ir the ſeignorage had been five per cent. and 
the gold currency only two per cent. below its 
ſtandard weight, the bank would in this caſe 
have gained three per cent. upon the price 0 
the bullion; but as they would have had . 
ſcignorage of five per cent. to pay upon ti“ ®! 


would, in the fame manner, have been exact nut 


two per cent. 
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and the gold currency two per cent. below its 
ſtandard weight, the bank would in this caſe 
have loſt only one per cent. upon the price of 
the bullion ; but as they would likewiſe have 
had a ſeignorage of one per cent. to pay, their 
loſs upon the whole tranſaction would have been 
exactly two per cent. in the ſame manner as in 
all other caſes. | 
Ir there was a reaſonabila ſeignorage, while at 
the ſame time the coin contained its full ſtandard ' 
weight, as it has done very nearly ſince the late 
re-coinage, whatever the bank might loſe by the 
ſcignorage, they would gain upon the price of 
the bullion ; and whatever they might gain upon 
the price of the bullion, they would loſe by the 
14 Eignorage. They would neither Joſe nor gain, 
of fierefore, upon the whole tranſaction, and they 
would 1n this, as in all the foregoing caſes, be 
exactly in the ſame ſituation as if there was no 
kignorage. ; 
alt VV HEN the tax upon a commodity is ſo mode- 
rate as not to encourage ſmuggling, the mer- 
chant who deals in it, though he advances, does 
not properly pay the tax, as he gets it back in 
tie price of the commodity, The tax is finally 
paid by the laſt purchaſer or conſumer. But 
money is a commodity with regard to which 
very man is a merchant. Nobody buys it but 
order to ſell it again; and with regard to it 
ltere is in ordinary caſes no laſt purchaſer or _ 
onſumer. When the tax upon coinage, there- 
ore, is ſo moderate as not to encourage falfe 
2 2 coining, 


Ir the ſeignorage had been only one per cent. © ng p. i 
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„ coining, though every body advances the tax, 
nobody finally pays it; becauſe every body gets 


| caſe diminiſh it. Whether there is or is not a 


of a ſeignorage upon the authority of a ſpecula- 
tion which promiſes them no gain, but only pre- 
' tends to inſure them from any loſs. In the pre. 


would gain nothing by ſuch a change. But if 


the gold coin ſhould ever fall into the ſame ſtate o 


it back in the advanced value of the coin. 


A MoDERATE ſeignorage, therefore, would not 


in any caſe augment the expence of the bank, or 


of any other private perſons who carry their bul- 
lion to the mint in order to be coined, and the 
want of a moderate ſeignorage does not in any 


ſeignorage, if the currency contains its full 
ſtandard weight, the coinage. coſts nothing to any 
body, and if it is ſhort of that weight, the coin- 
age muſt always coſt the difference between the 
quantity of bullion which ought to be contained 
in it, and that which actually is contained in it. 
Tak government, therefore, when it defrays 
the expence of coinage, not only incurs ſome 
ſmall expence, but loſes ſome ſmall revenue 
which it might get by a proper duty; and nei- 
ther the bank. nor any other private perſons are 
in the ſmalleſt degree benefited by this uſeleſs 
Piece of public generoſity. 
TRE directors of the bank, however, would 
probably be unwilling to agree to the impoſition 


ſent ſtate of the gold coin, and as long as it con- 
tinues to be received by weight, they certainly 


the cuſtom of weighing the gold coin ſhould ever 
go into diſuſe, as it is very likely to do, andi 


degradation 
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degradation in which it was before the late re- c LE AP. 
* WH coinage, the gain, or more properly the ſavings — 
of the bank, in conſequence of the impoſition 
of a ſeignorage, would probably be very con- 
r fderable. The bank of England is the only 
company which ſends any conſiderable quantity 
of bullion to the mint, and the burden of the 
Wl annual coinage falls entirely, or almoſt entirely, 
upon it. If this annual coinage had nothing to 
do but to repair the unavoidable loſſes and ne- 


"7 Wl ceflary wear and tear of the coin, it could ſeldom 
-. exceed fifty thouſand or at moſt a hundred thou- 
he Wl and pounds. But when the coin is degraded 
cd below its ſtandard weight, the annual coinage 

muſt, beſides this, fill up the large vacuities 
7 Wl which exportation and the melting pot are con- 
Wl tially making in the current coin. It was 
855 upon this account that during the ten or twelve 
nh years immediately preceding the late reforma- 
tion of the gold coin, the annual coinage 
n amounted at an average to more than eight hun- 
a dred and fifty thouſand pounds. But if there 


had been a ſeignorage of four or five per cent. 
upon the gold coin, it would probably, even in 
the ſtate in which things then were, have put an 
effectual ſtop to the buſineſs both of exportation 
and of the melting pot. The bank, inſtead of 
bling every year about two and a half per cent. 
upon the bullion which was to be coined into 
more than eight hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds, or incurring an annual loſs of more than 
5 thouſand two hundred and fifty 
1 Pounds, 
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BOOK pounds, would not probably have incurred the 
LE”, tenth part of that loſs. 


teen thouſand pounds a year, and the real ex- 


. occalions, I am aſſured, exteed the half of that 


attention of government. 


has frequently happened before, and which is 


tions might perhaps have been more properly 


introduced by the mercantile ſyſtem; 1 judged 


Nothing could be more agreeable to the fpirit 0 
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Tk revenue allotted by parliament for de. 
fraying the expence of the coinage is but four- 


pence which it coſts the government, or the fees 
of the officers of the mint, do not upon ordinary 


ſum. The ſaving of ſo very ſmall a ſum, or 
even the gaining of another which could not 
well be much larger, are objects too inconſider- 
able, it may be thought, to deſerve the ſerious 
But the ſaving of 
Eighteen or twenty thouſand pounds a year in 
caſe of an event which 1s not improbable, which 


very likely to happen again, is ſurely an object 
which well deſerves the ſerious attention even of 
ſo great a campany as the bank of England. 0 

Some of the foregoing reaſoniggs and obſerva- 


placed in thoſe chapters of the firſt book which 4 of 
treat of the origin and uſe of money, and of the ug 


difference between the real and the nominal 5 


price of commodities. But as the law for the of . 

encouragement of coinage derives its origin et 
ve been 

from thoſe vulgar prejudices which ha 3 


it more proper to reſerve them for this chapter, 


that ſyſtem than a ſort of bounty upon the pro- 


duction of money, the very thing which, it ſvp- i 
poles al 


% 
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poſes, conſtitutes the wealth of every nation. It en 


is one of its many admirable expedients for en- 
riching the country. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of Colonies. 


PART FirsT. 
Of the Motives for eftabliſhing new Colonies, 


THE intereſt Which octaboned the firſt ſet- 
tlement of the different European colonies 
in America and the Weſt Indies, was not alto- 
gether ſo plain and diſtindt as that which di- 
rected the eſtabliſhment of thoſe of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Es 
AlL the different ſtates of ancient Greece 
poſſeſſed, each of them, but a very ſmall terri- 
tory, and when the people in any one of them 
multiplied beyond what that territory could 
ealily maintain, a part of them were ſent in queſt 
of a new habitation in ſome remote and diſtant 
part of the world; the warlike neighbours who 
ſurrounded them on all ſides, rendering it diffi- 
cult for any of them to enlarge very much its 
territory at home. The colonies of the Dorians 
reforted chiefly to Italy and Sicily, which, in the 
times preceding the foundation of Rome, were 
nhabited by barbarous and uncivilized nations: 


2 4 thoſe 
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p00 k thoſe of the_Tonians and Eolians, the two other 
9 great tribes of the Greeks, to Aſia Minor and 


the iſlands of the Egean Sea, of which the inha- 
bitants ſeem at that time to have been pretty 
much in the ſame ſtate as thoſe of Sicily and 
Italy. The mother city, though ſhe conſidered 
the colony as a child, at all times entitled to 
great favour and aſſiſtance, and owing in return 
much gratitude and reſpect, yet conſidered it as 
an emancipated child, over whom ſhe pretended 
to claim no direct authority or juriſdiction. The 
colony ſettled its own form of government, en- 
acted its own laws, elected its own magiſtrates, 
and made peace or war with its neighbours as an 
independent ſtate, which had no occaſion to wait 
for the approbation or conſent of the mother 
city. Nothing can be more plain and diſtinct 
than the intereſt which ord: every ſuch eſta- 
bliſhment. 

Rome, like moſt of the other ancient ' repub- 


nes, was originally founded upon an Agrarian 


law, which divided the public territory in a cer- 
tain proportion among the different citizens who 
compoſed the ſtate. The courſe of human af- 
fairs, by marriage, by ſucceſſion, and by alien- 
ation, neceſſarily deranged this original diviſion, 
and frequently threw the lands, which had been 
allotted for the maintenance of many different 
families, into the poſſeſſion of a ſingle perſon, 
To remedy this diſorder, for ſuch it was ſup- 
poſed to be, a law was made, reſtricting the 
quantity of land which any citizen could poſſels 


to five hundred j jugera, about three hundred and 
fifty 


alt 
lex 


= 
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fifty Englit acres. This law, however, though CH TA r. 


we read of its having been executed upon one ar 
two occaſions, was either neglected or evaded, 
and the inequality of fortunes went on continu- 
ally increaſing. The greater part of the citi- 
zens had no land, and without it the manners 
and cuſtoms. of thoſe times rendered it difficult 
for a freeman to maintain his independency. In 
the preſent times, though a poor man has no 
land of his own, if he has a little ſtock, he may 
either farm the lands of another, or he may carry 
on ſome little retail trade; and if he has no 
ſtock, he may find employment either as a coun- 
try labourer, or as an artificer. But, among the 
ancient Romans, the lands of the rich were all 
cultivated by flaves, who wrought under an 
overſeer, who was likewiſe a ſlave; ſo that a 
poor freeman had little chance of being em- 
ployed either as a farmer or as a labourer, All 
trades and manufactures too, even the retail 
trade, were carried on by the ſlaves of the rich 
for the benefit of their maſters, whoſe wealth, 
authority, and protection made it difficult for a 
poor freeman to maintain the competition againſt 
them. The citizens, therefore, who had no 
land, had ſcarce any other means of ſubſiſtence 
but the bounties of the candidates at the annual 
elections. The tribunes, when they had a mind 
to animate the people againſt the rich and the 
great, put them in mind of the ancient diviſion 
of lands, and repreſented that law which re- 
ſtricted this ſort of private property as the funda- 
mental law of the republic. The people be- 

came 
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B 0 9 k came elamorous to get land, and the rich and 


7. 


mined not to give them any part of theirs. To 
ſatisfy them in ſome meaſure, therefore, they 
frequently propoſed to ſend out a new colony, 
But conquering Rome was, even upon ſuch oc- 
caſions, under no neceſſity of turning out her 
citizens to ſeek their fortune, if one may ſay fo, 
through the wide world, without knowing where 
they were to ſettle. She aſſigned them lands 
generally in the conquered provinces of Italy, 
where, being within the dominions of the re- 
public, they could never form any independent 
ſtate; but were at beſt bur a fort of corporation, 
which, though it had the power of enaCting bye- 
laws for its own governnent, was at all times 
fubject to the correction, juriſdiction, and le- 
giſlative authority of the mother city. The ſend- 
ing out a colony of this kind not only gave 
Aude ſaricfadtion to the people, but often eſta- 
bliſhed a fort of garriſon too in a newly con- 
quered province, of which the obedience might 
_ otherwiſe have been doubtful. A Roman colony, 
therefore, whether we conſider the nature of the 
eſtabliſhment itſelf, or the matives for making 
it, was altogether different from a Greek one. 
The words accordingly, which in the original 
languages denote thoſe different DT hun 
have very different meanings. The Latin word 
(Colonia) ſignifies fimply a plantation, The 
Greek word 8 on the contrary, ſignifies a 
ſeparation of dwelling, a departure from home, 
a going out of the houſe, Bur, though the 
1 3 Roman 


— the great, we may believe, were perfectly deter. 


S P aw. mm =« ud 
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from the Greek ones, the intereſt which prompt- 
ed to eſtabliſh them was equally plain and diſ- 
tinct. Both inſtitutions derived their origin 
either from irreſiſtible neceſſity, or from clear 
and evident utility. er | 


347 
Roman colonies were in many reſpe&s different e H A p. 


„ 


— 


Tux eſtabliſhment of the European colonies 


in America and the Weſt Indies aroſe from no 


neceſſity: and though the utility which has re- 


ſulted from them has been very great, it is not 
altogether ſo clear and evident. It was not un- 
derſtood at their firſt eſtabliſhment, and was not 
the motive either of that eſtabliſhment or of the 
diſcoveries which gave occaſion to it; and the 


nature, extent, and limits of that utility. are not, 


perhaps, well underſtood at this day. 

THE Venetians, during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, carried on a very advantageous 
commerce in ſpiceries, and other Eaſt India 
goods, which they diſtributed among the other 
nations of Europe. They purchaſed them chiefly 
in Egypt, at that time under the dominion of 
the Mammeluks, the enemies of the Turks, of 
whom the Venetians were the enemies; and this 
union of intereſt, aſſiſted by the money of Venice, 
formed ſuch a connection as gave the Venetians 
almoſt a monopoly of the trade. F 
Tax great profits of the Venetians tempted 
the avidity of the Portugueſe. They had been 
endeavouring, during the courſe of the fifteenth 
century, to find out by ſea a way to the countries 
from which the Moors brought them ivory and 


gold duſt acroſs the Deſart. They diſcovered 


the 
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the Madeiras, the Canaries, the Azores, the Cape 
de Verd iflands, the coaſt of Guinea, that of 
Loango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela, and, 
finally, the Cape of Good Hope. They had long 


wiſhed to ſhare in the profitable traffic of the Ve. 


netians, and this laſt diſcovery opened to them a 
probable proſpect of doing ſo. In 1497, Vaſco 
de Gama failed from the port of Liſbon with a 
fleet of four ſhips, and after a navigation of 
eleven months, arrived upon the coaſt of Indoſtan, 
and thus completed a courſe of diſcoveries which 
had been purſued with great ſteadineſs, and with 
very little interruption, for near a century to- 
gether. 

Some years before chis, while the 8 
of Europe were in ſuſpenſe about the projects of 
the Portugueſe, of which the ſucceſs appeared yet 
to be doubtful, a Genoeſe pilot formed the yet 
more daring project of failing to the Eaſt Indies 
by the Weſt. The ſituation of thoſe countries 


was at that time very imperfectly known in Eu— 


rope. The few European travellers who had 
been there had magnified the diſtance; perhaps 
through ſimplicity and ignorance, what was really 
very great, appearing almoſt infinite to thoſe who 
could not meaſure it; or, perhaps, in order to 
increaſe ſomewhat more the marvellous of their 
own adventures in viſiting regions ſo immenſely 
remote from Europe. The longer the way was 
by the Eaſt, Columbus very juſtly concluded, the 
ſhorter it would be by the Weſt. He propoſed, 
therefore, to take that way, as both the ſnorteſt 


and the ſureſt, and he had the good fortune to 


convince 
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his project. He failed from the port of Palos in 
Auguſt 1492, near five years before the expe- 
dition of Vaſco de Gama ſet out from Portugal, 


S and, after a voyage of between two and three 

5 months, diſcovered firſt ſome of the ſmall Ba- 

5 hama or Lucayan iſlands, and afterwards the 

4 oreat iſland of St. Domingo. 

f BuT the countries which Columbus diſcover- 
ed either in this or in any of his ſubſequent 


voyages, had no reſemblance to thoſe which he 
+ had gone in queſt of. Inſtead of the wealth, 
cultivation and populouſneſs of China and In- 
doſtan, he found, in St. Domingo, and in all the 
other parts of the new world which he ever vi- 
ot fited, nothing but a country quite covered with 
et vood, uncultivated, and inhabited only by ſome 
et Wl tribes of naked and miſerable ſavages. He was 
es not very willing, however, to believe that they 
jez vere not the ſame with ſome of the countries 
u- deſcribed by Marco Polo, the firſt European who 
ad had viſited, or at leaſt had left behind him any 
ps I &{cription of China or the Eaſt Indies; and a 
Ily very flight reſemblance, ſuch as that which he 
ho found between the name of Cibao, a mountain 
to in St. Domingo, and that of Cipango, mention- 
ed by Marco Polo, was frequently ſufficient to 
make him return to this favourite prepoſſeſſion, 
though contrary to the cleareſt evidence. In 


vas | | 
the his letters to Ferdinand and Iſabella he called 
ed, the countries which he had diſcovered, the Indies. 


He entertained no doubt but that they were the 
_— of thoſe which had been deſcribed by 
| Marco 


convince Iſabella of Caſtile of the probability of CHA FY 
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BOOK Marco Polo, and that they were not very diftant 
1 from the Ganges, or from the countries which 
had been conquered by Alexander. Even when 
at laſt convinced that they were different, he till 
flattered himſelf that thoſe rich countries were at 
no great diſtance, and in a ſubſequent voyage, 
accordingly, went in queſt of them along the 
coaſt of Terra Firma, and towards the iſthmus 
of Darien. | 
In conſequence of this ane of Columbus, te 
the name of the Indies has ſtuck to thoſe unfor- n 
tunate countries ever ſince; and when it was at il Cl 
laſt clearly diſcovered that the new were altoge- n 
ther different from the old Indies, the former 
were called the Weſt, in contradiſtinction to the WW ol 
latter, which were called the Eaſt Indies. of 
IT was of importance to Columbus, however, i of 
that the countries which he had diſcovered, what- B 
ever they were, ſhould be repreſented to the court i th 
of Spain as of very great conſequence; and, in I In 
what conſtitutes the real riches of every country, i 70 
the animal and vegetable productions of the ſoil, tir 
there was at that time nothing which could well I th 
Juſtify ſuch a repreſentation of them. ey 
Tux Cori, ſomething between a rat and a rab- qu 
bit, and ſuppoſed by Mr. Buffon to be the ſame 
with the Aperea of Brazil, was the largeſt vivipa- get 
rous quadruped in St. Domingo. This ſpecies Il co 
ſeems never to have been very numerous, and the Ii of 
dogs and cats of the Spaniards are ſaid to have the 
long ago almoſt entirely extirpated it, as well as du; 
ſome other tribes of a ſtill ſmaller ſize. Theſe, I {lt 


however, together with a pretty large lizard, called I inf 
the 


art 


MII, 


ell 


dies 
the 
ave 


ele, 


the 
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of the animal food which the land afforded. 


Tk vegetable food of the inhabitants, though 


from their want of induſtry not very abun- 


dant, was not altogether ſo ſcanty. It conſiſted 
in Indian corn, yams, potatoes, bananes, &c. 
plants which were then altogether unknown in 
Europe, and which have never ſince been very 
much eſteemed in it, or ſuppoſed to yield a ſuſ- 
tenance equal to what is drawn from the com- 
mon ſorts of grain and pulſe, which have been 


cultivated 1n this uu of the world time out of 
mind, 


Tx cotton plant indeed afforded the material- 


of a very important manufacture, and was at that 
time to Europeans undoubtedly the moſt valuable 
of all the vegetable productions of thoſe iſlands. 
But though 1n the end of the fifteenth century 
the muſlins and other cotton goods of the Eaſt 
Indies were much eſteemed in every part of Eu- 
rope, the cotton manufacture itſelf was not cul- 
tivated in any part of it. Even this production, 


therefore, could not at that time appear in the 
eyes of Europeans to be of very great conſe- 


quence. 

FiNDING nothing either in the animals or ve- 
getables of the ncwly diſcovered countries, which 
could juſtify a very advantageous repreſentation 


ductions of this third kingdom, he flattered him- 
ſelf, he had found a full compenſation for the 
inſignificancy of thoſe of the other two. The 

little 


of them, Columbus turned his view towards 
their minerals; and 1n the richneſs of the pro- 


3351 
the Ivana or Iguana, conſtituted the principal part C HB A P, 


„ 5 
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Bo 9 x little bits of gold with which the inhabitants orna- 
— , mented their dreſs, and which, he was informed, 
they frequently found in the rivulets and tor. 
rents that fell from the mountains, were ſuffi. 
cient to ſatisfy: him that thoſe mountains abound. | 
ed with the richeſt gold mines. St. Domingo, 
therefore, was repreſented as a country abound. 
ing with gold, and, upon that account (accord- 
ing to the prejudices not only of the preſent times, 
but of thoſe times), an inexhauſtible ſource of 
real wealth to the crown and kingdom of Spain. 
When Columbus, upon his return from his firſt 
voyage, vas introduced with a ſort of tij- 
umphal honours to the ſovereigns of Caſtile 
and Arragon, the principal productions of the 
countries which he had diſcovered were carried co 
in ſolemn proceſſion before him. The only va- I fix 
| luable part of them conſiſted in ſome little fillets, I mc 
bracelets, and other ornaments of gold, and in MW mi 
ſome bales of cotton. The reſt were mere ob- pa) 
Jets of vulgar wonder and curioſity ; ſome reeds ll acc 
of an extraordinary ſize, ſome birds of a very aba 
beautiful plumage, and ſome ſtuffed ſkins of the I ha 
huge alligator and manati; all of which were N duc 
preceded by fix or ſeven of the wretched natives, ¶ Var 
whoſe ſingular colour and appearance added of 
greatly to the novelty of the ſhew. tax 
In conſequence of the repreſentations of Co- a f 
lumbus, the council of Caſtile determined to take Na te 
poſſeſſion of countries of which the inhabitants I But 
| were plainly incapable of defending themſelves. I bee 
The pious purpoſe of converting them to Chriſti- I Prec 
anity ſanctified the injuſtice of the project. But ¶ ton 
1 Wo . che MW \V 
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and to give this motive the greater weight, it 
was propoſed by Columbus that the half of all 
. the gold and ſilver that ſhould be found there 
„ ould belong to the crown. This proppſal was 
. :pproved of by the council, 

. As long as the whole or the greater part of 
s Wl the gold, which the firſt adventurers imported 
of into Europe, was got by ſo very eaſy a method 
n. Nass the plundering of the defenceleſs natives, it 
t vas not perhaps very difficult to pay even this 
i. heavy tax. But when the natives were once 
le WM fairly ſtript of all that they had, which, in St. 
he MW Domingo, and in all the other countries diſ- 
ed covered by Columbus, was done completely in 
a- Wl fix or eight years, and when in order to find 
ts, MW more it had become neceſlary to dig for it in the 
in mines, there was no longer any poſlibility of 
b- paying this tax. The rigorous exaction of it, 
ds Ml accordingly, firſt occaſioned, it is ſaid, the total 
cry abandoning of the mines of St. Domingo, which 
the WW have never been wrought ſince. It was ſoon re- 
ere Wl duced therefore to a third; then to a fifth; after- 
es, N vards to a tenth; and at laſt to a twentieth part 
led I of the groſs produce of the gold mines. The 
tax upon filver continued for a long time to be 
a fifth of the groſs produce. It was reduced to 
itenth only in the courſe of the preſent century. 
But the firſt adventurers do not appear to have 
been much intereſted about filver. Nothing leſs 


precious than gold ſeemed worthy of their atten- 
tion. 


Vor. II. Aa ALL 


the hope of finding treaſures of gold there, was © H: 4 P, 
the ſole motive which prompted to undertake it; Ws. 67 
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| THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
ALL the other enterpriſes of the Spaniards in 
the new world, ſubſequent to thoſe of Columbus, 
ſeem to have been prompted by the ſame mo- 
tive. It was the ſacred thirſt of gold that carried 


. Oieda, Nicueſſa, and Vaſco Nugnes de Balboa, 


to the iſthmus of Darien, that carried Cortez to 
Mexico, and Almagro and Pizzaro to Chili and 
Peru. When thoſe adventurers arrived upon 
any unknown coaſt, their firſt enquiry was al- 
ways if there was any gold to be found there; 
and according to the information which they 
received concerning this particular, they deter- 
mined either to quit the country or to ſettle 


in it. 


Or all thoſe expenſive and uncertain projects, 
however, which bring bankruptcy upon the 
greater part of the people who engage in them, 
there is none perhaps more perfectly ruinous 


than the ſearch after new ſilver and gold mines. 


It is perhaps the moſt diſadvantageous lottery in 


the world, or the one in which the gain of thoſe 


who draw the prizes bears the leaſt proportion to 


the loſs of thoſe who draw the blanks: for 


though the prizes are few and the blanks many, 


the common price of a ticket 1s the whole for- 


tune of a very rich man. Projects of mining, 
inſtead of replacing the capital employed in 


them, together with the ordinary profits of ſtock, 


danmsnly abſorb both capital and profit. They 
are the projects, therefore, to which of all others 
a prudent law- -giver, who defired to increaſe the 
capital of his nation, would leaſt chuſe to give 


any extraordinary — or to turn to- 
wards 


ers 
the 
ive 
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wards them a greater ſhare of that capital than © 5 * 
what would go to them of its own accord. — 


Such in reality is the abſurd confidence which 
almoſt all men have in their own good fortune, 


that wherever there is the leaſt probability of 


ſucceſs, too great a ſhare of it is apt to 80 to 


| them of its own accord. 


Bur though the judgment of ſober ** and 
experience concerning ſuch projects has always 
been extremely unfavourable, that of human 
avidity has. commonly been quite otherwiſe. 
The ſame paſſion which has ſuggeſted to ſo many 
people the abſurd idea of the philoſopher's ſtone, 
has ſuggeſted to others the equally abſurd 
one of immenſe. rich mines of gold and ſilver. 
They did not conſider that the value of thoſe 
metals has, in all ages and nations, ariſen chiefly 
from their ſcarcity, and that their ſcarcity 
has ariſen from the very ſmall quantities of 


them which nature has any where depoſited in 


one place, from the hard and intractable ſub- 
ſtances with which ſhe has almoſt every where 
ſurrounded thoſe ſmall quantities, and conſe- 
quently from the labour and expence which are 


every where neceſſary in order to penetrate to 


and get at them. They flattered themſelves 
that veins' of thoſe metals might in many places 
be found as large and as abundant as thoſe which 
are commonly found of lead, or copper, or tin, 
or iron. The dream of Sir Walter Raleigh con- 
cerning the golden city and country of Eldorado, 
may ſatisfy us, that even wiſe men are not al- 
mays exempt from ſuch ſtrange deluſions, More 
ea Aa 2 than 
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BOOK than a hundred years after the death of that great 

* man, the Jeſuit Gumila was ſtill convinced of 
the reality of that wonderful country, and ex- 
preſſed with great warmth, and I dare to ſay, 
with great ſincerity, how happy he ſhould be to 
carry the light of the goſpel to a people who 
could ſo well reward the pious labours of their 
miſſionary. 

In the countries firſt diſcovered by the Spa- 
niards, no gold or ſilver mines are at preſent 
known which are ſuppoſed to be worth the work- 

ing. The quantities of thoſe metals which the 
firſt adyenturers are ſaid to have found there, had 
probably been very much magnified, as well as 
the fertility of the mines which were wrought im- 
mediately after the firſt diſcovery, What thoſe ad- 
venturers were reported to have found, however, 
was ſufficient to inflame the avidity of all their 
countrymen. Every Spaniard who ſailed to 
America expected to find an Eldorado. Fortune 
roo did upon this what ſhe has done upon very 


few other occaſions. She realized in ſome mea- 


ſure the extravagant hopes of her votaries, and 
in the diſcovery and conqueſt of Mexico and 
Peru (of which the one happened about thirty, 
the other about forty years after the firſt expe- 
dition of Columbus), ſhe preſented. them witi 
ſomething not very unlike that profuſion of the 
precious metals which they ſought for, 

A ProjecT of commerce to the Eaſt Indies, 
therefore, gave occaſion to the firſt diſcovery af 
the Weſt. A project of conqueſt gave occalion 


120 all the eſtabliſhments of the Spaniards in thoſe 
newly 


£1 
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newly diſcovered countries. 


gold and ſilver mines; and a courſe of accidents, 
which no human wiſdom could foreſee, rendered 


this project much more ſucceſsful than the un- 


dertakers had any reaſonable grounds for expect- 
ing. 

Tan firſt adventurers of all the other nations 
of Europe, who attempted to make ſettlements 
in America, were animated by the like chimeri- 
cal views; but they were not equally ſucceſsful. 
It was more than a hundred years after the firſt 
ſettlement of the Brazils before any ſilver, gold, 
or diarnond mines were diſcovered there. In the 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Daniſh colonies, 
none have ever yet been diſcovered ; at leaſt none 
that are at preſent ſuppoſed to be worth the work- 
ing. The firſt Engliſh ſettlers in North Ame- 
rica, however, offered a fifth of all the gold and 
filver which ſhould be found there to the king, 
as a motive for granting them their patents. In 
the patents to Sir Walter Raleigh, to the Lon- 
don and Plymouth companies, to the council of 
Plymouth, &c. this fifth was accordingly re- 
ſerved to the crown. To the expectation of 
finding gold and filver mines, thoſe firſt ſettlers 
too joined that of diſcovering a north-weſt paſſage 
to the Eaſt Indies. They have hitherto been 
diſappointed in both. | PER 


PART 


The motive which e HA Pe 
excited them to this conqueſt was a project of angie 
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| PART SECOND. 
de of the Projperity of new Oates: 


HE colony of a civilized nation which takes 
poſſeſſion, either of a waſte country or of 


one ſo thinly inhabited, that the natives eaſily 


ive place to the new ſettlers, advances more 
give p 


rapidly to wealth and greatneſs than any other 


human ſociety. 

Taz coloniſts carry out with them a know- 
ledge of agriculture and of other uſeful arts, 
ſuperior to what can grow up of its own accord 
in the courſe of many centuries among ſavage 
and barbarous nations. They carry out with 
them too the habit of ſubordination, ſome notion 
of the regular government which takes place in 
their own country, of the ſyſtem of laws which 


ſupports it, and of a regular adminiſtration of 


Juſtice ; and they naturally eſtabliſh ſomething 


of the ſame kind in the new ſettlement, But 
among ſavage and barbarous nations, the natural 
progreſs of law and government is ſtill flower 
than the natural progreſs of arts, after law and 
government have been ſo far eſtabliſhed, as is 
neceſſary for their protection. Every colonilt 
gets more land than he can poſſibly cultivate. 
He has no rent, and ſcarce any taxes to pay. No 
landlord ſhares with him in its produce, and the 
ſhare of the ſovereign is commonly but a trifle. 
He has every motive to render as great as pol- 


ſible a Froduce, which 1s thus to be almoſt en- 
tirely 
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 tirely his own. But his land is commonly fo e uy . 
extenſive, that with all his own induſtry, and 3 


with all the induſtry of other people whom he 
can get to employ, he can ſeldom make it pro- 
duce the tenth part of what it is capable of pro- 
ducing. He is eager, therefore, to collect la- 
bourers from all quarters, and to reward them 
with the moſt liberal wages. But thoſe liberal 
wages, joined to the plenty and cheapneſs of 
land, ſoon make thoſe labourers leave him, in 
order to become landlords themſelves, and to 
reward, ' with equal liberality, other labourers, 
who ſoon leave them for the ſame reaſon that 
they left their firſt maſter.” The liberal reward 
of labour encourages marriage. The children, 
during the tender years of infancy, are well fed 
and properly taken care of, and when they are 
grown up, the value of their labour greatly over- 
pays their maintenance. When arrived at ma- 
turity, the high price of labour, and the low 
price of land, enable them to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in the ſame manner as their fathers did 
before them. 

In other countries rent and profit eat up 
wages, and the two ſuperior orders of people 
oppreſs the inferior one. But in new colonies, 
the intereſt of the two ſuperior orders obliges 
them to treat the inferior one - with more gene- 
rolity and humanity; at leaſt, where that in- 
ferior one is not in a ſtate of ſlavery. Waſte 
lands of the greateſt natural fertility, are to be 
had for a trifle. T he increaſe of revenue which 
the proprietor, who is always the undertaker, 

A a 4 expects 
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"AOL expects from their improvement, conſtitutes his 
Vi i profit; which in theſe circumſtances is com- 


monly very great. But this great profit cannot 
be made without employing the labour of other 
people in clearing and cultivating the land; and 
the diſproportion between the great extent of the 
land and the ſmall number of the people, which 
commonly takes place in new colonies, makes 
it difficult for him to get this labour. He does 
not, therefore, diſpute about wages, but is 
willing to- employ labour at any price. The 
high wages of labour encourage population, 
The cheapneſs and plenty of good land encourage 
improvement, and enable the proprietor to pay 
thoſe high wages. In thoſe wages conſiſts almoſt 
the whole price of the land; and though they are 
high, conſidered as the wages of labour, they 
are low, conſidered as the price of what is ſo 
very valuable. What encourages the progreſs 
of population and improvement, encourages that 
of real wealth and greatneſs. e 

Taz progreſs of many of the ancient Greek 
colonies towards wealth and greatneſs, ſeems ac- 


cordingly to have been very rapid. In the 


courſe of a century or two, ſeveral of them ap- 
pear to have rivalled, and even to have fur- 
paſſed, their mother cities. Syracuſe and Agri 
gentum in Sicily, Tarentum and Locri in Irtaly, 
Epheſus and Miletus in Leſſer Aſia, appear by 
all accounts to have been at leaſt equal to any of 
the cities of ancient Greece. Though poſterior 
in their eſtabliſhment, yet all the arts of refine- 

ment, philoſophy, poetry, and eloquence, ſeem 
* | A Ss to 
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to have been cultivated as early, and to have 


been improved as highly in them, as in any part — 


ol the mother country. The ſchools of the two 
oldeſt Greek philoſophers, thoſe of Thales and 
Pythagoras, were eſtabliſhed, it is remarkable, 


not in ancient Greece, but the one in an 


Aſiatic, the other in an Italian colony. All 
thoſe colonies had eſtabliſhed themſelves in coun- 
tries inhabited by ſavage and barbarous nations, 
who eaſily gave place to the new ſettlers. They 
had plenty of good land, and as they were alto- 
gether independent of the mother city, they 
were at liberty to manage their own affairs in the 
way that they Judged was mon” ſuitable to their 
own intereſt, 

Tas hiſtory of the Roman colonies is by no 
means ſo brilliant, Some of them, indeed, 
ſuch as Florence, have in the courſe of many 
ages, and after the fall of the mother city, grown 
vp to be conſiderable ſtates, But the progreſs of 
no one of them ſeems ever to have been very 
rapid, They were all eſtabliſhed in conquered 
provinces, which in molt caſes had been fully 
inhabited before. The quantity of land aſſigned. 
to each coloniſt was ſeldom very conſiderable, 
and as the colony was not independent, they were 
not always at liberty to manage their own affairs 
in the way that they Judged w was molt ſuitable to 
their own intereſt, 

In the plenty of good land, the European 
colonies eſtabliſhed in America and the Wet 
Indies reſemble, and even greatly ſurpaſs, thoſe 
of ancient Greece. In their dependency upon 

8 1 15 the 
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the mother ſtate, they reſemble thoſe of ancient 
Rome; but their great diſtance from Europe has 
in all of them alleviated more or leſs the effects 
of this dependency. Their ſituation has placed 
them leſs in the view and leſs in the power of 
their mother country. In purſuing their intereſt 
their own way, their conduct has, upon many oc- 
caſions, been overlooked, either becauſe not 
known or not underſtood in Europe; and upon 
ſome occaſions it has been fairly ſuffered and ſub- 
mitted to, becauſe their diſtance rendered it dif- 
ficult to reſtrain it. Even the violent and arbi- 
trary government of Spain has, upon many occa- 
ſions, been obliged to recall or ſoften the orders 
which had been given for the government of her 
colonies, for fear of a general inſurrection. The 
progreſs of all the European colonies in wealth, 
population, and PU, has E i,i̊ 
been very great. 

Tay crown of Spain, by its Gate of the gold 
and ſilver, derived ſome revenue from its colo- 
nies, from the moment of their firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment. It was a revenue too, of a nature to 


Excite in human avidity the moſt extravagant ex- 
pectations of ſtill greater riches. The Spaniſh 


colonies, therefore, from the moment of their 
firſt eſtabliſhment, attracted very much the at- 
tention of their mother country; while thoſe of 


the other European nations were for a long time 


in a great meaſure neglected. The former did 


not, perhaps, thrive the better in conſequence 


of this attention; nor the latter the worſe in con- 


ſequence of this neglect. In proportion to the 
11 extent 
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extent of the country which they in ſome meaſure © H A P.. 
II, 
poſſeſs, the Spaniſh colonies are conſidered as Lyn”. 


ks populous and thriving than thoſe of almoſt 
any other European nation. The progreſs even 
of the Spaniſh colonies, however, in population 
and improvement, has certainly been very rapid 
and very great. The city of Lima, founded 
ſince the conqueſt, is repreſented by Ulloa, as 
containing fifty thouſand inhabitants near thirty 
years ago. Quito, which had been but a mi- 
ſerable hamlet of Indians, is repreſented by the 
ſame author as in his time equally populous. 
Gemelli Carreri, a pretended traveller, it is ſaid, 
indeed, but who ſeems every where to have 
written upon extreme good information, repre- 
ſents the city of Mexico as containing a hundred 
thouſand inhabitants; a number which, in ſpite 
of all the. exaggerations of the Spaniſh writers, 
is, probably, more than five times greater than 
what it contained in the time of Montezuma. 
Theſe numbers exceed greatly thoſe of Boſton, 
New York, and Philadelphia, the three greateſt 
cities of the Engliſh colonies. Before the con- 
queſt of, the Spaniards there were no cattle fit 
for draught either in Mexico or Peru. The 
lama was their only beaſt of burden, and its 
ſtrength ſeems to have been a good deal inferior 
to that of a common aſs. The plough was un- 
known among them. They were ignorant of 
the uſe of iron. They had no coined money, 
nor any eſtabliſhed inftrument of commerce of 
any kind, Their commerce was carried on by 
barter, A fort of wooden ſpade was their prin- 

| cipal 
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p Oo x cipal inſtrument of agriculture. Sharp ſtonez 


IV, Che | * 
—ſerved them for knives and hatchets to cut with; 


fiſh bones and the hard ſinews of certain animals 
ſerved them for needles to ſew with; and theſe 


ſeem to have been their principal inſtruments of 


trade. In this ſtate of things, it ſeems impoſ- 


ble, that either of thoſe empires could have been 


fo much improved or fo well cultivated as at 
preſent, when they are plentifully furniſhed with 
all forts of European cattle, and when the uſe 
of iron, of the plough, and of many of the arts 
of Europe, has been introduced among them, 
But the populouſneſs of every country muſt be 
in proportion to the degree of its improvement 
and cultivation. In foire of the cruel deſtruction 
of the natives which followed the conqueſt, theſe 
two great empires are, probably, more popu- 
lous now than they ever were before: and the 
people are ſurely very different; for we mult 
acknowledge, I apprehend, that the Spaniſh 
creoles are in many reſpects ſuperior to the 
ancient Indians. 

ArrkEn the ſettlements of the Spaniards, that 


of the Portugueze in Brazil 1s the oldeſt of any 


European nation in America. But as for a long 
time after the firſt diſcovery, neither gold nor 
filver mines were found in it, and as it afforded, 
ppon that account, little or no revenue to the 
crown, it was for a long time in a great meaſure 
neglected; and during this ſtate of neglect, it 
grew up to be a great and powerful colony. 
While Portugal was under the dominion of 
Spain, Brazil was attacked by the Wer who 

got 


th 
an 
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pot poſſeſſion of ſeven of the fourteen provinces © # AB, 
into which it is divided, They expected ſoon to VII 


conquer the other ſeven, when Portugal re- 
covered its independency by the elevation of the 
family of Braganza to the throne. The Dutch 
then, as enemies to the Spaniards, became 
friends to the Portugueze, who were likewiſe the 
enemies of the Spaniards, They agreed, there- 
fore, to leave that part of Brazil, which they 
had not conquered, to the king of Portugal, 
who agreed to leave that part which they had 
conquered to them, as a matter not worth dif- 
puting about . with ſuch good allies. But the 
Dutch government ſoon began to oppreſs the 
Portugueze coloniſts, who, inſtead of amuſing 


themſelves with complaints, took arms againſt 


their new maſters, and by their own valour and 
reſolution, with the - connivance, indeed, but 
without any avowed aſſiſtance from the mother 
country, drove them out of Brazil. The Dutch 
therefore, finding it impoſſible to keep any part 
of the country to themſelves, were contented 
that it ſhould be entirely reſtored to the crown of 
Portugal, In this colony there are ſaid to be 
more than fix hundred thouſand people, either 
Portugueze or deſcended from Portugueze, 
creoles, mulattoes, and a mixed race between 
Portugueze and Brazilians, No one colony in 
America is ſuppoſed to contain ſo great a number 
of people of European extraction. | 
Towakbs the end of the fifteenth, and during 
the greater part of the ſixteenth century, Spain 
and Portugal were the two great nayal powers 
| upon 
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fleets had ſcarce ever failed beyond the Medi- 
terranean, The Spaniards, in virtue of the firſt 
diſcovery, claimed all America as their own; 
and though they could not hinder ſo great a 
naval power as that of Portugal from ſettling in 
Brazil, ſuch was, at that time, the terror of their 
name, that the greater part of the other nations 
of Europe were afraid to eſtabliſh themſelves in 
any other part of that great continent, The 
French, who attempred to ſettle in Florida, were 
all murdered by the Spaniards. But the declen- 
ſion of the naval power of this latter nation, in 
conſequence of the defeat or miſcarriage of, 
what they called, their Invincible Armada, which 
happened towards the end of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, put it out of their power to obſtruct any 
longer the ſettlements of the other European 
nations. In the courſe of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, therefore, the Engliſh, French, Dutch, 
Danes, and Swedes, all the great nations who 
had any ports upon the ocean, attempted to make 
ſome ſertlements in the new world. | 
Tre Swedes eſtabliſned themſelves in New 
Jerſey; and the number of Swediſh families fill 
to be found there, ſufficiently demonſtrates, that 
this colony was very likely to proſper, had it 
been protected by the mother country. But 
being neglected by Sweden, it was ſoon ſwal— 
lowed up by the Dutch colony of New York, 
which again, in 1674, fell under the dominion 


of the Engliſh, | 
; TH 


for though the commerce of 
Venice extended to every part of Europe, its 
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of Tux ſmall iſlands of St. Thomas and Santa e H Ab. 
its Cruz are the only countries in the new world . 
li- chat have ever been poſſeſſed by the Danes. 
it MW Theſe little ſettlements too were under the go- 
n; W verament of an excluſive company, which had 
a the fole right, both of purchaſing, the ſurplus 
in produce of the coloniſts, and of ſupplying them 
eir MW with ſuch goods of other countries as they 
ns MW wanted, and which, therefore, both in its pur- 
in chaſes and ſales, had not only the power of op- 
he preſſing them, but the greateſt temptation to do 
ere o. The government of an, excluſive company 
n- of merchants is, perhaps, the worſt of all go- 
in vernments for any country whatever. It was 
of, not, however, able to ſtop altogether the pro- 
ch greſs of - theſe colonies, though it rendered it 
n- more flow and languid. The . king of Den- 
ny mark diſſolved this company, and finee that 
an time the proſperity of theſe colonies has been 
en- very great. | 
ch, Taz Dutch ſettlements in the Weſt, as well 
ho Wl as thoſe in the Eaſt Indies, were originally put 
ike under the government of an excluſive company. 

The progreſs of ſome of them, therefore, though 
ew Wl it has been conſiderable, in compariſon with that 
ſtill Nof almoſt any country that has been long peopled 
hat and eſtabliſhed, has been languid and flow in 
ic MW compariſon with that of the greater part of new 
colonies. The colony of Surinam, though very 
conſiderable, is ſtill inferior to the greater part 
of the ſugar colonies of the other European na- 
tions. The colony of Nova Belgia, now divided 
into the two provinces of New York and New 


jan 
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BOOK Jerſey, would probably have ſoon become con. 

— ſierable too, even though it had remained 
under the government of the Dutch. The plenty MI 
and cheapneſs of good land are ſuch powerful WM : 
cauſes of proſperity, that the very worſt govern. i ; 
ment is ſcarce capable of checking altogether the | 
efficacy of their operation. The great diſtance : 
too from the mother country would enable the ; 
coloniſts to evade more or leſs, by ſmuggling, MW ; 

the monopoly which the company enjoyed againſt 
them. At preſent the company allows all Dutch b 
ſhips to trade to Surinam upon paying two and a 1 
half per cent. upon the value of their cargo for 2 
a licence; and only reſerves to itſelf excluſively y 
the direct trade from Africa to America, which WM ;x 
conſiſts almoſt entirely in the ſlave trade. This Ml 10 
relaxation in the excluſive privileges of the com- ge 
pany, is probably the principal cauſe of that I an 
degree of proſperity which that colony at preſent I fal 
enjoys. Curagoa and Euſtatia, the two princi- pa 
pal iſlands belonging to the Dutch, are free I vit 
ports open to the ſhips of all nations; and this MM it 
freedom, in the midſt of better colonſes whoſe Wl its 
ports are open to thoſe of one nation only, has I ſpe 
been the great cauſe of the proſperity of thoſe I tha 
two barren iſlands. of 
Tur French colony of Canada was, during its 
the greater part of the laſt century, and ſome if the 
part of the preſent, under the government of an oth 
excluſive company. Under ſo -unfavourable an ver) 
adminiſtration its progreſs was neceſſarily very MW B 
ſlow in confpariſon with that of other new colo- ¶ are 


pies; but it became much more rapid when this MW liſh 
company il V 
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company was diſſolved after the fall of what OH Fs 


ad WM is called the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme. When the Eng- — 


yum got poſſeſſion of this country, they found in 
ul Tit near double the number of inhabitants which 


n- father Charlevoix had aſſigned to it between 
ne W twenty and thirty years before. That jeſuit had 


ce Wl travelled over the whole country, and had no 
ne WM inclination to repreſent it it as leſs conſiderable than 
it really was. 


nſt Taz French colony of St. Domingo was eſta= 


ch bliſhed by pirates and free-booters, who, for a 
d 4 long time, neither required the protection, nor 
tor MW acknowledged the authority of France; and 
ely MW when that race of banditti became fo far citizens 
ich Tas to acknowledge this authority, it was for a 
his Wl long time neceſſary to exerciſe it with very great 
m- gentleneſs. During this period the population 
hat W and improvement of this colony increaſed very 
ent I faſt, Even the oppreſſion of the excluſive com- 
ci- WW pany, to which it was for ſome time ſubjected, 


free Wl with all the other colonies of France, though 


this I it no doubt retarded, had not been able to ſtop 
ſe MW its progreſs altogether. The courſe of its pro- 
has WW ſperity returned as ſoon as it was relieved from 


zole Wl that oppreſſion. It is now the moſt important i 


of the ſugar colonies of the Weſt Indies, and 
ring its produce is ſaid to be greater than that of all 
ome - Engliſh ſugar colonies put together. The 
f an er ſugar colonies of France are in general all 

an very thriving. 

Bor there are no colonies of which the pro- 
gels has been more rapid than that of che Tag 
liſh in North America. N 
I. B b Plkxrr 
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THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
PlExTY of good land, and liberty to manage 


—— eln own affairs their own way, ſeem to be the 


two great cauſes of * proſperity of all new 


colonies. 
In the plenty of good land the Engliſh colo- 


nies of North America, though, no doubt, very 


abundantly provided, are, however, inferior to 
thoſe of the Spaniards and Portugueze, and not 
ſuperior to ſome of thoſe poſſeſſed by the French 
before the late war. But the political inſtitu. 


tions of the Engliſh colonies have been more fa- 


vourable to the improvement and cultivation of 


this land, than 1 of wy of the other three 


nations. 
FIRST, the engroſſing of uncultivated land, 


though it has by no means been prevented alto- 
_ gether, has been more reſtrained in the Engliſh 


colonies than in any other. The colony law 


which impoſes upon every proprietor the obliga- | 
tion of improving and cultivating, within a li- 


mited time, a certain proportion of his lands, 
and which, in caſe of failure, declares thoſe ne- 
glected lands grantable to any other perſon); 
though it has not, perhaps, been very ſtriftly 


executed, has, however, had ſome effect. 


SECONDLY, in Pennſylvania there is no right 


of primogeniture, and lands, like moveables, 


are divided equally among all the children 
of the family. In three of the provinces of 
New England the oldeſt has only a double 


- ſhare, as in the Moſaical law. Though in 
"thoſe provinces, therefore, too great a quan- 


tity of land ſhould ſometimes be engroſſed by 1 
9 | particular 
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particular individual, it is likely, in the courſe © 8 * 


5 of a generation or two, to be ſufficiently divided 
, again, In the other Engliſh cglonies, indeed, 
the right of primogeniture takes place, as in the 
: law of England. Burt in all the Engliſh colonies. 
the tenure of the lands, which are all held by 
L free ſocage, facilitates alienation, and the- grantee 
* of any extenſive tract of land, generally finds it 


br his intereſt to alienate, as faſt as he can, the 
greater part of it, reſerving only a ſmall quit- 


. bent. In the Spaniſh and Portugueze colonies, 
of what is called the right of Majorazzo“* takes 
ee place in the ſucceſſion of all thoſe great eſtates to 


which any title of honour is annexed. Such 
| eſtates go all to one perſon, and are in effect en- 
tailed and unalienable. The French colonies, 
indeed, are ſubject to the cuſtom of Paris, which, 
in the inheritance of land, is much more favour- 
able to the younger children than the law of 
England. But, in the French colonies, if any 
part of an eſtate, held by the noble tenure of 
chivalry and homage, 1s alienated, it is, for a li- 
mited time, ſubject to the right of redemption, 
either by the heir of the ſuperior or by the heir 
of the family; and all the largeſt eſtates of the 
country are held by ſuch noble tenures, which 


colony, a great uncultivated eſtate is likely to be 
much more ſpeedily divided by alienation than 
by ſucceſſion. The plenty and cheapneſs of 
good land, it has already been obſerved, are the 
Pincipal cauſes of the rapid 8 of new 


jus Majoratus. | 
B b 2 coli 


neceſſarily embarraſs alienation. But, in a new | 
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BOOK colonies. The engroſſing of land, in effect, de. 
em {troys this plenty and cheapneſs. The engroſſing 
of uncultivated land, beſides, is the greateſt ob- 
ſtruction to its improvement. But the labour 
that is employed in the improvement and culti- 
vation of land affords the greateſt and moſt valu- 
able produce to the ſociety. The produce of la- 
bour, in this caſe, pays not only its own wages, 
and the profit of the ſtock which employs it, but 
the rent of the land too upon which it is em- 
ployed. The labour of the Engliſh coloniſts, 
therefore, being more employed in the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land, is likely to afford | 
a greater and more valuable produce, than that I « 
of any of the other three nations, which, by the WW * 
engroſſing of land, is more or leſs diverted to- ® 
wards other employments. 8 
Tapi, the labour of the Engliſh coloniſts I tt 

is not only likely to afford a greater and more al 
valuable produce, but, in conſequence of the 
moderation of their taxes, a greater proportion of 
this produce belongs to themſelves, which they lin 
may ſtore up and employ in putting into mo- di 
tion a ſtill greater quantity of labour. The 
Engliſh coloniſts have never yet contributed any Il ? 
thing towards the defence of the mother coun- ¶ im 
try, or towards the ſupport of its civil govern- I et 


ment. They themſelves, on the contrary, have mo 
hitherto been defended almoſt entirely at the me 
expence of the mother country. But the ex- has 
pence of fleets and armies is out of all propor- Th 
tion greater than the neceſſary expence of civil the 
government. The expence of their own civil yer: 


7 | government 
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government has always been very moderate. 


uſeful public works. The expence of the civil 
eſtabliſhment of Maſſachuſett's Bay, before the 
commencement of the preſent diſturbances, uſed 
to be but about 18,000/. a year. That of New 
Hampſhire and Rhode Iſland 3,500/. each. 
That of Connecticut 4,000/. That of New 
York and Penniylvania 4,500/. each, That of 
New Jerſey 1,200/. That of Virginia and South 
Carolina 8,000/7. each. The civil eſtabliſhments 
of Nova Scotia and Georgia are partly ſupported 
by an annual grant of parliament. But Nova 
Scotia pays, beſides, about 7,000/7. a year towards 
the public expences of the colony; and Georgia 
about 2,5004, a year. All the different civil 
eſtabliſhments in North America, in ſhort, ex- 

cluſive of thoſe of Maryland and North Caro- 
lina, of which no exact account has been got, 
did not, before the commencement of the preſent 
diſturbances, coft the inhabitants above 64,7007: 
2 year; an ever-memorable example at how 
ſmall an expence three millions of people may 
not only be governed, but well governed. The 
moſt important part of the expence of govern- 
ment, indeed, that of defence and protection, 
has conſtantly fallen upon the mother country. 
The ceremonial too of the civil government in 
the colonies, upon the reception of a new go- 


yernor, upon the opening of a new aſſembly, &c. - 


B b 3 though 


It HA. 
has generally been confined to what was neceſ- 


ſary for paying competent {ſalaries to the gover- 
nor, to the judges, and to ſome other officers of 
police, and for maintaining a few of the moſt 
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B pl O k though ſufficiently decent, is not accompanied 
with any expenſive pomp or parade. Their ec- 
cleſiaſtical government is conducted upon a plan 
equally frugal. Tithes are unknown alnong 
them; and their clergy, who are far from being 
numerous, are maintained either by moderate 
ſtipends, or by the voluntary contributions of the 
people. The power of Spain and Portugal, on 
the contrary, derives ſome ſupport from the taxes 
levied upon their colonies. France, indeed, has 
never drawn any conſiderable revenue from its 
colonies, the taxes which it levies upon them Ne 
being generally ſpent among them. But the Ip 
colony government of all theſe three nations is Ml d 
conducted upon a much more expenſive plan, and tt 
is accompanied with a much more expenſive cere- fl cc 
monial. The ſums ſpent upon the reception of a2 I 
new viceroy of Peru, for example, have fre- th 
quently been enormous. Such ceremonials are fo 
not only real taxes paid by the rich coloniſts m 
upon thoſe particular occaſions, but they ſerve to ha 
introduce among them the habit of vanity and 
expence upon all other occaſions. They are not MW me 
only very grievous occaſional taxes, but they IM of 
contribute to eſtabliſh perpetual taxes of the ¶ ſuc 
fame kind ſtill more grievous ; the ruinous taxes i wh 
of private luxury and extravagance. In the co- the 
5 lonies of all thoſe three nations too, the eccleſial- ¶ of 
tical government is extremely oppreſſive. Tithes IM for; 
take place 1 in all of them, and are levied with the I pol 
utmoſt rigour in thoſe of Spain and Portugal. WW at 
All of them beſides are oppreſſed with a nume. for 
rous race of mendicant friars, whoſe beggary I inte 
being 
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VII. 


gion, is a moſt grievous tax upon the poor. 
people, who are moſt carefully taught that it is 
a duty to give, and a very great ſin to refuſe 
them their charity. Over and above all this, 
the clergy are, in all of them, the . en- 
groſlers of land. 

FovuRTHLY, in the diſpoſal of their muse 


produce, or of what is over and above their own 


conſumption, the Engliſh colonies have been 
more favoured, and have been allowed a more 
extenſive market, than thoſe of any other Euro- 
pean nation. Every European nation has en- 
deavoured more or leſs to monopolize to itſelf 
the commerce of its colonies, and, upon that ac- 
count, has prohibited the ſhips of foreign na- 
tions from trading to them, and has prohibited 
them from importing European goods from any 
foreign nation. But the manner in which this 
monopoly has been exerciſed in different nations 
has been very different. | 
Sou nations have given up the whole com- 
merce of their colonies to an excluſive company, 
of whom the colonies were obliged to buy all 
ſuch European goods as they wanted, and to 
whom they were obliged to ſell. the whole of 
their own ſurplus produce. It was the intereſt 
of the company, therefore, not only to ſell the 
former as dear, and to buy the latter as cheap as 


poſſible, but to buy no more of the latter, even 


at this low price, than what they could diſpoſe of 
for a very high price in Europe. It was their 
intereſt not only to degrade in all caſes the va- 


1 | lue 
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B o OK lue of the ſurplus produce of the colony, but in 
— many caſes to diſcourage and Keep down the na- 
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tural increaſe of its quantity. Of all the expe. 


dients that can well be contrived to ſtunt the 


natural growth of a new colony, that of an ex- 
cluſive company is undoubtedly the moſt ef. 


fectual. This, however, has been the policy of 
. Holland, though their company, in the courſe of 


the preſent century, has given up in many re- 
ſpects the exertion of their excluſive privilege, 


This too was the policy of Denmark till the 


reign of the late king. It has occaſionally been 
the policy of France, and of late, ſince 1755, 
after it had been abandoned by all other nations, 


on account of its abſurdity, it has become the 


policy of Portugal with regard at leaſt to two of 
the principal provinces of Brazil, F ernambuco 
and Marannon. 

OTH nations, without eſtabliſhing an exclu- 
five company, have confined the whole com- 


merce of their colonies to a particular port of 


the mother country, from whence no ſhip was 
allowed to fail, but either in a fleet and at a par- 
ticular ſeaſon, or, if ſingle, in conſequence of a 
particular licence, which in moſt caſes was very 
well paid for. This policy opened, indeed, the 


trade of- the colonies to all the natives of the 


mother country, provided they traded from the 
proper port, at the proper ſeaſon, and in the 
proper veſſels. But as all the different mer- 
chants, who joined their ſtocks in order to fit 
out thoſe licenſed veſſels, would find it for their 


intereſt to act in concert, the trade which was 
carried 


la- 


the 
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25 that of an excluſive company. The profit of 
thoſe merchants would. be almoſt equally exorbi- 
tant and oppreſſive. The colonies' would be ill 
ſupplied, and would be obliged both to buy very 
dear, and to fell very cheap, This, however, 
till within theſe few years, had always been the 
policy of Spain, and the price of all European 
goods, accordingly, is ſaid to have been enor- 
mous in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. At Quito, 


ve are told by Ulloa, a pound of iron ſold for 


about four and ſix-pence, and a pound of ſteel 
for about ſix and nine-pence ſterling. But it is 
chiefly in order to purchaſe European goods, 
that the colonies part with their own produce. 
The more, therefore, they pay for the one, the 
leſs they really get for the other, and the dear- 
neſs of the one 1s the ſame thing with the cheap- 
neſs of the other. The policy of Portugal is in 
this reſpe& the ſame as the ancient policy of 
Spain, with regard to all its colonies, except 
Fernambuco and Marannon, and with regard to 


theſe it has lately adopted a ſtill worſe. 


OrRER nations leave the trade of their colo- 
nies free to all their ſubjects, who may carry it on 
from all the different ports of the mother coun- 


try, and who have occaſion for no other licence 
than the common diſpatches of the cuſtomhouſe. 


In this caſe the number and diſperſed ſituation 


of the different traders renders it impoſſible for 


them to enter into any general combination, and 


their competition is ſufficient to hinder them 
from 


carried on in this manner would neceſſarily be C H fo P. 
conducted very nearly upon the ſame principles — 
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BOOK from making very exorbitant profits. Under ſo Wl ri 
Lanny liberal a policy the colonies are enabled both to l 
ſell their own produce and to buy the goods of 
Europe at a reaſonable price. But fince the I jc 
diſſolution of the Plymouth company, when our Wl lo 
colonies were but in their infancy, this has always MW la 
been the policy of England. It has generally I be 
too been that of France, and has been uniformly IM co 
ſo ſince the diſſolution of what, in England, is WW i 
commonly called their Miſſiſſippi company. The Il lat 
profits of the trade, therefore, which France and 
England carry on with their colonies, though no tin 
doubt ſomewhat higher than if the competition e 
was free to all other nations, are, however, by no ob 
means exorbitant; and the price of European lot 
goods accordingly is not extravagantly high in I the 
the greater part of the colonies of either of thoſe li 
nations, 26 
In the exportation of * own ſurplus pro- the 
duce too, it is only with regard to certain com- Nit 
modities that the colonies of Great Britain are 
confined to the market of the mother country, cul 
Theſe commodities having been enumerated in Ct 
the act of navigation and in ſome other ſubſe- N "Pc 
quent acts, have upon that account been called 1 7 
enumerated commodities. The reſt are called non- ¶ Pri- 
enumerated; and may be exported directly to 
other countries, provided it is in Britiſh or Plant- 


ation ſhips, of which the owners and three- low 
fourths of the mariners are Britiſh ſubjects. and 
Auoxc the non-enumerated commodities are dea 
ſome of the moſt important ann, of Ame- 


* ica 
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„da and the Weſt Indies; grain of all ſorts, CHAP: 


o MW lumber, falt proviſions, fiſh, ſugar, and rum. 
f GRAIN is naturally the firſt and principal ob- 
de ject of the culture of all new colonies. By al- 


ir bowing them a very extenſive market for it, the 


s lan encourages them to extend this culture much 


— 


ly beyond the conſumption of a thinly inhabited 


ly Wl country, and thus to provide beforehand an ample 


's Ml ſubſiſtence for a © contiruntly increaſing popu- 
he lation. 

ad In a country quite covered with wood, wha 
no timber conſequently is of little or no value, the 
on expence of clearing the ground is the principal 
no Wl obſtacle to improvement. By allowing the co- 
an bonies a very extenſive market for heir lumber, 


in the law endeavours to facilitate improvement by 


ofe I raiſing the price of a commodity which would 
otherwiſe be of little value, and thereby enabling 
-o. them to make ſome profit of what would other- 
n. iſe be mere expence. 
are Ix a country neither half peopled nor half- 
ry. cultivated, cattle naturally multiply beyond the 
in © conſumption of the inhabitants, and are often 
ſe. upon that account of little or no value. But it 
led Iss neceſſary, it has already been ſhewn, that the 
price of cattle ſhould bear a certain proportion 
to that of corn before the greater part of the 


lowing to American cattle, in all ſhapes, dead 
and alive, a very extenſive market, the law en- 


which the high price is ſo very eſſential to im- 
provement, . The good effects of this liberty, 
however, 


lands of any country can be improved. By al- 


deavours to raiſe the value of a commodity of 
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BOO K however, muſt be ſomewhat diminiſhed by the 
Aich of George IL c. 48. which puts hides and 


| ſkins among the enumerated commodities, and 


thereby tends | to reduce che value of American 
cattle. 

To increaſe the ſhipping and naval power of 
Great Britain, by the extenſion of the fiſheries of 


our colonies, is an object which the legiſlature 


ſeems to have had almoſt conſtantly in view. 


Thoſe fiſheries, upon this account, have had all 


the encouragement which freedom can give 
them, and they have flouriſhed accordingly, 
The New England fiſhery in particular was, be- 
fore the late diſturbances, one of the moſt im- 
portant, .perhaps, in the world, The whale- 
fiſhery, which, notwithſtanding an extravagant 
bounty, is in Great Britain carried on to ſo little 
purpoſe, that in the opinion of many people 
(which I do not, however, pretend to warrant) 


the whole produce does not much exceed the 


value of the bounties which are annually paid for 
it, is in New England carried on without any 


bounty to a very great extent, Fiſh is one of 


the principal articles with which the North 
Americans trade to Spain, Portugal, and the 
Mediterranean. 

SUGAR Was Originally an enumerated commo- 
dity which could be exported only to Great Bri- 
tain. But in 1731, upon a repreſentation of the 
ſugar-planters, its exportation was permitted to 
all parts of the world. The reſtrictions, how- 


ever, with which this liberty was granted, joined 


to the bigh price of ſugar in 1 Great Britain, hav? 
rendered 


I k 


the 
ind 


ind 


rendered 
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I 
Great Pere and her colonies ſtill continue t... 


be almoſt the ſole market for all the ſugar pro- 


duced in the Britiſh plantations. Their con- 
ſumption increaſes ſo faſt, that, though in conſe- 


quence of the increaſing improvement of Jamaica, 


25 well as of the Ceded Iſlands, the importation of 
ſugar has increaſed very greatly within theſe 


twenty years, the exportation to foreign countries 


is faid to be not much greater than before. 

Rum is a very important article in the trade 
which the Americans carry on to the coaſt of 
Africa, from which they bring back negroe ſlaves 
in return. 8 

Ir the whole ſurplus produce of America in 
grain of all ſorts, in ſalt proviſions, and in fiſh, 


had been put into the enumeration, and thereby. 


forced into the market of Great Britain, it would 


have interfered too much with the produce of the 


induſtry of our own people. It was probably 
not ſo much from any regard to the intereſt of 
America, as from a jealouſy of this interference, 
that thoſe important commodities have not only 
been kept out of the enumeration, but that the 


Importation into Great Britain of all grain, ex- 


cept rice, and of all ſalt proviſions, has, in the or- 
dinary ſtate of the law, been prohibited. 

Tux non-enumerated commodities could ori- 
ginally be exported to all parts of the world, 
Lumber and rice, having been once put into the 
enumeration, when they were afterwards taken 
out of it, were confined, as to the European 
market, to the countries that lie ſouth of Cape 

Finiſterre. 
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1 Finiſterre. By the 6th of George III. c. 52, l t 
1 non-enumerated. commodities were ſubjected to þ; 
the like reſtriction. The parts of Europe which lie N co 
ſouth of Cape Finiſterre, are not manufacturing to 
countries, and we were leſs jealous of the colony Mi 
ſhips carrying home from them any — to 


which could interfere with our own. _ th 
FTP ux enumerated commodities are of two 3 pr 
4 | firſt, ſuch as are either the peculiar produce of Wl ne 


America, or as cannot be produced, or at leaft by 
are not produced, in the mother country. Of. 
this kind are, melaſſes, coffee, cocao-nuts, to- nc 
bacco, pimento, ginger, whale-fins, ' raw filk, I By 
cotton-wool, beaver, and other peltry of Ame- ma 
rica, indigo, fuſtic, and other dying woods: the 
ſecondly, ſuch as are not the peculiar produce of Whor 
America, but which are and may be produced in Wa: 
the mother country, though not in ſuch quan- Hair 
ties as to ſupply the greater part of her demand, 
which is principally ſupplied from foreign coun- bon 
tries. Of this kind are all naval ſtores, maſts, Mma: 
yards, and bowſprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine, pen 
pig and bar iron, copper ore, hides and ſkins, pot Wim 
and pearl aſhes. The largeſt importation of ce 
commodities of the firſt kind could not diſcourage I Prin 
the growth or interfere with the ſale of any part ſo 
of the produce of the mother country. By con- 170 
fining them to the home market, our merchants, 
it was expected, would not only be enabled to 
buy them cheaper in the Plantations, and con- Het 
ſequently to ſell them with a better profit at 
home, but to eſtabliſh between the Plantations 


and foreign countries an advantageous carrying 
trade, 
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all trade, of which Great Britain was neceſſarily to © H A P. 
to de the center or emporium, as the Europea 


lie M country into which thoſe commodities were firſt 
ing MW to be imported, The importation of commo- 
ony I dities of the ſecond kind might be ſo managed 
wes too, it was ſuppoſed, as to interfere, not with 
the ſale of thoſe of the ſame kind which were 
ts: W produced at home, but with that of thoſe which 
of MW vere imported from foreign countries; becauſe, 
ealt W by means of proper duties, they might be ren- 
Of dered always ſomewhat dearer than the former, 
to- Wand yet a good deal cheaper than the latter. 
lk, N By confining. ſuch commodities to the home 
me- WW market, therefore, it was propoſed to diſcourage 
ds: ¶ che produce, not of Great Britain, but of ſome 
2 of foreign countries with which the balance of trade 
d in I vas believed to be unfavourable to Great Bri- 
lan- tin. | 9 5 
ind, Tur prohibition of exporting from the co- 
un- {Wlonies, to any other country but Great Britain, 
aſts, I maſts, yards, and bowſprits, tar, pitch, and tur- 
ine, Npentine, naturally tended to lower the price of 
pot Number in the colonies, and conſequently to in- 
of {creaſe the expence of clearing their lands, the 
rage {principal obſtacle to their improvement. But 
part bout the beginning of the preſent century, in 
con- og, the pitch and tar company of Sweden 
nts, Nendeavoured to raiſe the price of their commodi- 
tes to Great Britain, by prohibiting their ex- 
portation, except in their own ſhips, at their 
on price, and in ſuch quantities as they thought 
proper. In order to counterat this notable 
piece of mercantile policy, and to render herſelf 
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800K as much as poſſible independent, not only of M " 
sseden, but of all the other northern powers, 

Great Britain gave a bounty upon the importa- 

tion of naval ſtores from America, and the effect 

of this bounty was to raiſe the price of timber in 

g America, much more than the confinement to 

the home market could lower it; and as both 

regulations were enacted at the ſame time, their 

joint effect was rather to encourage than to diſ. 
courage the clearing of land in America. 

Tnovon pig and bar iron too have been put 
among the enumerated commodities, yet as, 
when imported from America, they are exempted 
from conſiderable duties to which they are ſub- 
ject when imported from any other country, the 
one part of the regulation contributes more to 
encourage the erection of furnaces in America, 
than the other to diſcourage it. There is no 
manufacture which occaſions ſo great a conſump- 
tion of wood as a furnace, or which can contri- 
bute ſo much to the clearing of a country over- 
grown with it. 

Tx tendency of ſome of theſe regulations to 
raiſe the value of timber in America, and there- 
by to facilitate the clearing of the land, was 
neither, perhaps, intended nor underſtood by 
the legiſlature, Though their beneficial effects, 
however, have been in this reſpe& accidental, 
they have not upon that account been leſs real. 

Tur moſt perfect freedom of trade is permitted 
between the Britiſh colonies of America and the 
Weſt Indies, both in the enumerated and in the 


non-enumerated commodities, Thoſe colonies are 
; now 
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of now become ſo populous and thriving, that each e H 14 P. 


extenſive market for every part of its pl Gi, 
All of them taken together, they make a great 
internal market for the produce of one another. 

Tux liberality of England, however, towards 
the trade of her colonies has been confined chiefly 
to what concerns the market for their produce, 
either in its rude ſtate, or in what may be called 
the very firſt ſtage of manufacture. The more 
advanced or more refined manufactures even of 
the colony produce, the merchants and manu- 
facturers of Great Britain chuſe to reſerve to 
FY themſelves, and have prevailed upon the legiſla- 
ture to prevent their eſtabliſhment in the colo- 
nies, ſometimes by high duties, and ſometinies by 
| abſolute prohibitions. 

WulLE, for example, Moſkovado fugars from 
the Britiſh plantations, pay upon importation 
only 6s. 4d. the hundred weight; white ſugars 
pay 1/, 1s. 14.; and refined, either double or 
ſingle, in loaves 4/. 2s. 5 d. . When thoſe 
high duties were impoſed, Great Britain was 
the ſole, and ſhe ſtill continues to be the prin- 
cipal market to which the ſugars of the Britiſh 
by colonies could be exported. They amounted, 

therefore, to a prohibition, at firſt of claying 
e refining ſugar for any foreign market, and 
preſent of claying or refining 1 it for the market, 
which takes off, perhaps, more than nine-tenths 
of the whole produce, The manufacture of clay- 
ng or refining ſugar accordingly, though it has 
uriſhed in all the ſugar colonies of France, has 
. „ 


of them finds in ſome of the others a great and — 
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: * o OR © been little cultivated in any of thoſe of England, 0 
1. 
— except for the market of the colonies themſelves, Ml * 
While Grenada was in the hands of the French, t 
there was a refinery of ſugar, by claying at n 
leaſt, upon almoſt every plantation. Since it fell 
into thoſe of the Engliſh, almoſt all works of n 
this kind have been given up, and there are at M0 
preſent, O October 177 3. I am aſſured, not above In 
two or three remaining in the iſland. At pre- ll © 
ſent, however, by an indulgence of the cuſtom- ü. 
houſe, clayed or refined ſugar, if reduced from bo 
loaves into powder, 1s commonly imported 3 as 10 
Myuſkovado. 1 05 La 
f WHILE Great Britain encourages in America 0 
the manufactures of pig and bar iron, by ex- 
empting them from duties to which the like 
commodities are ſubject when imported from any 
other country, ſhe impoſes an abſolute prohibi- 
tion upon the erection of ſteel furnaces and flit- 
mills in any of her American Plantations. She 
will not ſuffer her coloniſts to work in thoſe more 


refined manufactures even for their own con- Coir 
ſumption; but inſiſts upon their purchaſing of WM ho 
her merchants and manufacturers all goods of Rei. 
this kind which they have occaſion for. | men 

SHE prohibits the exportation from one Pro- co 
vince to another by water, and even the carriage _ 
by land upon horſeback or in a cart, of hats, of; 


wools and woollen goods, of the produce of Sy 
America; 3 a regulation which effectually prevents 


the eſtabliſhment of any manufacture of ſuch 1h 
commodities for diſtant ſale, and confines the * 
| induſtry of her coloniſts in this way to ſuch A 
* 


3 Choarſe 
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are and houſehold manufactures, as a private C HAP p. 
amily commonly makes for its own uſe, or fo 
that of ſome of its neighbours in the lame pro- 
yince. 

To prohibit a great people, however, from 
making all that they can of every part of their 
own produce, or from employing their ſtock and 
induſtry in the way that they judge moſt advan- 
ngeous to themſelves, is a manifeſt violation of 
the moſt ſacred rights of mankind. Unjuſt, 
n bowever, as ſuch prohibitions may be, they have 
ax bot hitherto been very hurtful to the colonies. 

Land is till ſo cheap, and, conſequently, labour 
ca Wo dear among them, that they can import from 
Atte mother country almoſt all the more refined 
ke Mor more advanced manufactures cheaper than 
ny Wl they could make them for themſelves. Though 
bi- fticy had not, therefore, been prohibited from 
li- cftabliſhing ſuch manufactures, yet in their preſent 
he WE ſlate of improvement, a regard to their own in- 
ore i trreſt would, probably, have prevented them from 
on- doing ſo. In their preſent ſtate of improvement, 
noſe prohibitions, perhaps, without cramping 
tier induſtry, or reſtraining it from any employ- 
ment to which it would have gone of its own 
xcord, are only impertinent badges of ſlavery 
mpoſed upon them, without any ſufficient rea- 
bn, by the groundleſs jealouſy of the merchants 
nd manufacturers of the mother country. In a 
more advanced ſtate they might be really "m_ 
ive and inſupportable, 

GREAT Britain too, as ſhe confines to her own : 
market ſome of the moſt important productions 
C of 
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BOOK of thewolonies, ſo in compenſation ſhe gives to 
— ſome of them an advantage in that market; 
ſometimes by impoſing higher duties upon the | 
like productions when imported from other coun. 
tries, and ſometimes by giving bounties upon . 
their importation from the colonies. In the firſt WM | 
way ſhe gives an advantage in the home market if ; 
to the ſugar, tobacco, and iron of her own co- 
Jonies, and in the ſecond to their raw ſilk, to 
their hemp and flax, to their indigo, to their 
naval - ſtores, and to their building-timber. This 
ſecond way of encouraging the colony produce 3 
by bounties upon importation, is, ſo far as ! Y 
have been able to learn, peculiar to Great Bri- 
tain. The firſt is not. Portugal does not con- 
tent herſelf with impoſing higher duties upon 
the importation of tobacco from any other 
country, but prohibits it under the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties. 
Wirz regard to the importation of goods from 
Europe, England has likewiſe dealt more libe- 
rally with her colonies than any other nation. 
GREAT Britain allows a part, almoſt always the 
half, generally a larger portion, and ſometimes 
the whole of the duty which is paid upon the im- 
portation of foreign goods, to be drawn back 
upon their exportation to any foreign country. 
j No independent foreign country, it was eaſy to 
| foreſee, would receive them if they came to it 
loaded with the heavy duties to which almoſt all 
foreign goods are ſubjected on their importation 
into Great Britain, Unleſs, therefore, ſome 


part of thoſe duties was drawn back upon ex- 
| 9. | portation, 
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portation, there was an end of the carrying trade; C HA AP. 


a trade ſo much nn by the e ee 
ſyſtem. 

Our colonies, nana are by no means in- 
dependent foreign countries; and Great Britain 
having aſſumed to herſelf the excluſive right of 
ſupplying them with all goods from Europe, 
might have. forced them (in the ſame manner as 
other countries have done their colonies) to re- 
ceive ſuch goods loaded with all the ſame du- 
ties which they paid in the mother country. 
But, on the contrary, till 1763, the ſame draw- 
backs were paid upon the exportation of the 
greater part of foreign goods to our colonies as 
to any independent foreign country. In 1763, 
indeed, by the 4th of Geo. III. c. 15. this 
indulgence was a good deal abated, and it 
was enacted, © That no part of the duty called 
« the old ſubſidy ſhould be drawn back for any 
goods of the growth, production, or manu- 
« fature of Europe or the Eaſt Indies, which 
« ſhould be exported from this kingdom to any 
« Britiſh colony or plantation in America; 
© wines, white callicoes and muſlins excepted.” 
Before this law, many different forts of foreign 
goods might have been bought cheaper in the 
plantations than in the mother country; and 
ſome may ſtill. 

Or the greater part of the regulations con- 
cerning the colony trade, the merchants who 
carry it on, it muſt be obſerved, have been the 


principal adviſers. We muſt not wonder, there- 


Cc 3 fore, 


fs. eo 4 


10 
} 
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Boo o k fore, if, in the greater part of them, their in- | 
— tereſt has been more conſidered than either that | 
of the colonies or that of the mother country. 
In their excluſive privilege of ſupplying the colo- 
nies with all the goods which they wanted from 
Europe, and of purchaſing all ſuch parts of their 
ſurplus produce as could not interfere with any 
of the trades which they themſelves carried on at 
home, the intereft of the colonies was facrificed 
to the intereſt of thoſe merchants. In allowing 
the fame drawbacks upon the re-exportation of 
the greater part of European and Faſt India 
rente to the colonies, as upon their re- export- 
ation to any independent country, the intereſt 
of the mother country was ſacrificed to it, even 
according to the mercantile ideas of that inte- 
reſt. It was for the intereſt of the merchants 
to pay as little as poſſible for the foreign goods 
which they ſent to the colonies, and, conſe- 
-quently, to get back as much as poſſible of the 


duties which they advanced upon their importa- 5 
tion into Great Britain. They might thereby a 
be enabled to ſell in the colonies, either the ſame f 
quantity of goods with a greater profit, or 3 7 
greater quantity with the ſame profit, and, con- - 
ſequently, to gain ſomething either in the one ch 
way or the other. It was, likewiſe, for the in- ch 
tereſt of the colonies to get all ſuch goods a m 
cheap and in as great abundance as poſſible. ei 
But this might not always be for the intereſt I Jn 
the mother country. She might frequent | 
"ſuffer both in her revenue, by giving back 4 8 


great 
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nufactures, by being underſold in the colony mar- 
ket, in conſequence of the eaſy terms upon which 
foreign manufactures could be carried thither by 
means of thoſe draw backs. The progreſs of the 
linen manufacture of Great Britain, it is com- 
monly ſaid, has been a good deal retarded by the 
drawbacks upon the re- exportation of German 
linen to the American colonies. 

Bur though the policy of Great Britain with 


regard to the trade of her colonies has been 


dictated by the ſame mercantile ſpirit as that of 
other nations, it has, however, upon the whole, 
been leſs illiberal and oppreſſive than that of any 
of them. | 

Ix every thing, except their foreign trade, che 
liberty of the Engliſh coloniſts to manage their 


own affairs their own way is complete. It is 


in every reſpe& equal to that of their fellow- | 
citizens at home, and is ſecured in the ſame 
manner, by an aſſembly of the repreſentatives of 


the people, who claim the ſole right of impoſing 
taxes for the ſupport of the colony government. 
The authority of this aſſembly over-awes the 


executive power, and neither the meaneſt nor 


the moſt obnoxious coloniſt, as long as he obeys 


the law, has any thing to fear from the reſent- 
ment, either of the governor, or of any other 


civil or military officer in the province. The 
colony aſſemblies, though, like the houſe of 


commons in England, they are not always a very 


equal repreſentation of the people, yet they ap- 


Ce 4 | proach 


great part of the duties which had been REY upon CH 34P p. 
the importation of ſuch goods; and in her ma 
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B O * K proach more nearly to that character; and as the 


— executive power either has not the means to 


corrupt them, or, on account of the ſupport 
which it receives from the mother country, is 
not under the neceſſity of doing ſo, they are per- 
haps in general more influenced by the inclina- 
tions of their conſtituents. The "councils, which, 
in the colony legiſlatures, correſpond to the 
houſe of lords in Great Britain, are not com- 
poſed of an hereditary nobility. In ſome of the 
colonies, as in three of the governments of New 
England, thoſe councils are not appointed by 
the king, but choſen by the repreſentatives of 
the people. In none of the Engliſh colonies is 
there any hereditary nobility. In all of them, 
indeed, as in all other free countries, the- de- 
ſcendant of an old colony family is more re- 
ſpected than an upſtart of equal merit and for- 
tune: but he is only more reſpected, and he has 
no privileges by which he can be troubleſome to 
his neighbours. Before the commencement of 
the preſent diſturbances, the, colony aſſemblies 
had not only the legiſlative, but a part of the 
executive power. In Connecticut and Rhode 
Iſland, they elected the governor. In the other 
colonies they appointed the revenue officers who 
collected the taxes impoſed. by thoſe reſpective 
aſſemblies, to whom thoſe officers were imme- 
diately reſponſible. There is more equality, 
therefore, among the Engliſh coloniſts than 
among the inhabitants of the mother country. 
Their manners are more republican, and their 


over nments, choſe of (ares of the provinces of 
New 
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New England in particular, have hitherto been CH AP. 


more republican too. 


Taz abſolute governments of Spain, Portu- 
gal, and France, on the contrary, take place in 
their colonies; and the diſcretionary powers 
which ſuch governments commonly delegate to 


all their inferior officers are, on account of the 


great diſtance, naturally exerciſed there with 
more than ordinary violence. Under all abſo- 
Jute governments there is more liberty in the 
capital than in any other part of the country. 
The ſovereign himſelf can never have either 
intereſt or inclination to pervert the order of 
juſtice, or to oppreſs the great body of the 
people. In the capital his . preſence over-awes 
more or leſs all his inferior officers, who in the 
remoter provinces, from whence the complaints 
of the people are leſs likely to reach him, can 
exerciſe their tyranny with much more ſafety. 
But the European colonies in America are more 


remote than the moſt diſtant provinces of the 


oreateſt empires which had ever been known 
before. The government of the Engliſh colonies 
1s perhaps the only one which, ſince the world 
began, could give perfect ſecurity to the inha- 
bitants of ſo very diſtant a province, The ad- 
miniſtration of the French colonies, however, 
has always been conducted with more gentle- 
neſs and moderation than that of the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe. This ſuperiority of conduct is ſuit- 
able both to the character of the French nation, 
and to what forms the character of every nation, 
the nature of their government, which, though 

arbitrary 


nigra 
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BOOK arbitrary and. violent in compariſon with that of | 
"44 co Great Britain, 1s legal and free in compariſon 
with thoſe of Spain and Portugal. | 

IT is in the progreſs of the North American | 

colonies, however, that the ſuperiority of the 7 
Engliſh policy chiefly appears. The progreſs of 

the ſugar colonies of France has been at leaſt MI ; 
Equal, perhaps ſuperior, to that of the greater 

part of thoſe of England; and yet the ſugar 1 
colonies of England enjoy a free government 

nearly of the ſame kind with that which takes f 

place in her colonies of North America. But 

the ſugar colonies of France are not diſcouraged, 

like thoſe of England, from refining their own ; 

| ſugar; and, what is of ſtill greater importance, c 

the genius of their government naturally intro- t 

duces a better management of their negro ſlaves. I 

In all European colonies the culture of the r 
ſugar-cane is carried on by negro ſlaves. The { 
conſtitution of thoſe who have been born in the 7 
temperate climate of Europe, could not, it is ſup- f 

poſed, ſupport the labour of digging the ground 
under the burning ſun of the Weſt Indies; and 
the culture of the ſugar-cane, as it is managed 
at preſent, is all hand labour, though, in the 
opinion of many, the drill plough might be in- 
troduced into it with great advantage. But, as 
the profit and ſucceſs of the cultivation which 
is carried on by means of cattle, depend very t. 
much upon the good management of thoſe cat- t 
.tle; ſo the profit and ſucceſs of that which is 9 
carried on by ſlaves, muſt depend equally upon ( 
the g9od management of thoſe ſlaves; and in ” 
£00 
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good management of their ſlaves the French 
planters, I think it is generally allowed, are ſu- 
perior to the Engliſh. The law, fo far as it 
gives ſome weak protection to the ſlave againſt 


the violence of his maſter, is likely to be better 


executed in a colony where the government is 


it is altogether free. In every country where the 
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— 


in a great meaſure arbitrary, than in one where 


unfortunate law of ſlavery is eſtabliſhed, the 


magiſtrate, when he protects the ſlave, inter- 
meddles in ſome meaſure in the management, of 
the private property of the maſter; and, in a 
free country, where the maſter is perhaps either 
a member of the colony aſſembly, or an elector 
of ſuch a member, he dare not do this but with 
the greateſt caution and circumſpection. The 
reſpe& which he is obliged to pay to the maſter, 
renders it more difficult for him to protect the 
ſlave. But in a country where the government 
is in a great meaſure arbitrary, where it is uſual 
for the magiſtrate to intermeddle even in the 
management of the private property of indi- 
viduals, and to ſend them, perhaps, a lettre de 
cachet if they do not manage it according to his 
liking, it is much eaſier for him to give ſome 
protection to the ſlave; and common humanity 


naturally diſpoſes him to do ſo. The protection 
of the magiſtrate renders the ſlave leſs con- 
temptible in the eyes of his maſter, who is 


thereby induced to conſider him with more re- 


gard, and to treat him with more gentleneſs. 


Gentle uſage renders the ſlave not only more 


| upon 


faithful, but more intelligent, and therefore, 
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BOOK upon a double account, more uſeful. He ap. 
IV. 

3 proaches more to the condition of a free ſervant, 
and may poſſeſs ſome degree of Integrity and 
attachment to his maſter's intereſt, virtues which 
frequently belong to free ſervants, but which 
never can belong to a ſlave, who is treated as 
flaves commonly are in countries where the maſter 
is perfectly free and ſecure. | 

THrarT the condition of a flave is better under 
an arbitrary than under a free government, 1 
believe, ſupported by the hiſtory of all ages and 
nations. In the Roman hiſtory, the firſt time 

we read of the magiſtrate interpoſing to protect 
the flave from the violence of his maſter, is 
under the emperors. When Vedivs Pollo, in 
the preſence of Auguſtus, ordered one of his q 
flaves, who had committed a flight fault, to be 
cut into pieces, and thrown into his fiſh-pond in 
order to feed his fiſhes, the emperor commanded P 
him, with indignation, to emancipate imme— 
diately, not only that flave, but all the others 
that belonged to him. Under the republic no 


hy xj my, 2 ,': © ©, am. A mw 83Vwe 
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magiſtrate could have had authority enough to _ 
protect the ſlave, much leſs to puniſh the maſter. x 
Taz ſtock, it is to be obſerved, which has 90 
improved the ſugar colonies of France, par- 
ticularly the great colony of St. Domingo, has 5 
been raiſed almoſt entirely from the gradual im- - 
provement and cultivation of thoſe colonies. It a 
has been almoſt altogether the produce of the 8 


ſoil and of the induſtry of the coloniſts, or, what 
comes to the ſame thing, the price of that pro- 


duce 7 aceumulated by good manage- 
ment, 
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ment, and employed in railing a ſtill greater e HA r. 
produce. But the ſtock which has improved and 9 
cultivated the ſugar colonies of England has, a 
great part of it, been ſent out from Engle 
and has by no means been altogether the pro- 
duce of the ſoil and induſtry of the coloniſts. 
The proſperity of the Engliſh ſugar colonies has 
been, in a great meaſure, owing to the great 
riches - of England, of which a part has over- 


7; 6 — = 6 


a flowed, if one may ſay ſo, upon thoſe colonies. 
But the proſperity of the ſugar colonies of France 

has been entirely owing to the good conduct of 
4 the coloniſts, which muſt therefore have had 
t ſome ſuperiority over that of the Engliſh; and 
2 this ſuperiority has been remarked in nothing 
4 ſo much as in the good management of their 
K ſlaves. 


Suck have been the . outlines of this | 
q policy of the different European nations . | 
regard to their colonies. 
Taz policy of Europe, therefore, has very 
little to boaſt of, either in the original eſtabliſh- 


: ment, or, ſo far as concerns their internal go- 
0 
vernment, in the ſubſequent proſperity of the > 
\. I colonies of America. 
5 FoLLy and injuſtice ſeem to have bom che 
_ principles which preſided over and directed the 
project of eſtabliſhing thoſe colonies; the 


It folly of hunting after gold and ſilver mines, and 

he be injuſtice of coveting the poſſeſſion of a coun- 
try whoſe harmleſs natives, far from having ever 
injured the people of Europe, had received” the 

1 firſt 
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BOOK firſt adventurers with every mark of kindneſs and 


min | a of every — which that governor, who 


e . hoſpitality. 


TRE adventurers, indeed, who formed ſome 
of the later eſtabliſnments, joined, to the chi- 
merical project of finding gold and ſilver mines, 
other motives more reaſonable and more laud- 
able; but even theſe motives do very little 


honour to the policy of Europe. 


True Engliſh puritans, reftrained at home, 
fled for freedom to America, and eſtabliſhed 
there the four governments of New England. 
The Engliſh catholics, treated with much 


greater injuſtice, eſtabliſhed that of Maryland; 


the Quakers, that of Pennſylvania, The Portu- 
gueſe Jews, perſecuted by the inquiſition, ſtript 
of their fortunes, and baniſhed to Brazil, intro- 
duced, by their example, ſome fort of order 
and induſtry among the tranſported felons and 
ſtrumpets, by whom that colony was originally 
peopled, and taught them the culture of the 
ſugar-cane. Upon all theſe. different occaſions 


it was, not the wiſdom and policy, but the diſ- 


order and injuſtice of the European governments, 
which peopled and cultivated America. 

In effectuating ſome of the moſt important of 
theſe eſtabliſhments, the different governments 
of Europe had as little merit as in projecting 
them. The conqueſt of Mexico was the project, 
hot of the council of Spain, but of a governor 
of Cuba; and it was effectuated by the ſpirit of 
the bold adventurer to whom it was entruſted, 


ſoon 
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ſoon repented of having truſted ſuch a perſon, c H A P. 


could do to thwart it. The conquerors of Chili 
and Peru, and of almoſt all the other Spaniſh 
ſettlements upon the continent of America, car- 
ried out with them no other public encourage- 
ment, but a general permiſſion to make ſettle- 
ments and conqueſts in the name of the king of 
Spain. Thoſe adventures were all at the private 
riſk and expence of the adventurers. The gb- 


vernment of Spain contributed ſcarce any thing 


to any of them. That of England contributed 
as little towards effectuating the eſtabliſhment of 
ſome of its moſt important colonies in North 
America. 

Wuzx thoſe eſtabliſhments were effectuated, 
and had become ſo conſiderable as to attract the 
attention of the mother country, the firſt regu- 
lations which ſhe made with regard to them had 
always in view to ſecure to herſelf the monopoly 
of their commerce ; to confine their market, and 
to enlarge her own at their expence, and, con- 
ſequently, rather to damp and diſcourage, than 


to quicken and forward the coutie of their pro- 


ſperity. In the different ways in which this mo- 
nopoly has been exerciſed, conſiſts one of the 
moſt eſſential differences in the policy of the dif- 
ferent European nations with regard to their 
colonies. The beſt of them all, that of England, 
is only ſomewhat leſs illiberal and oppreſſive than 
that of any of the reſt. | 
In what way, therefore, has the policy of 
Europe contributed either to the firſt eſtabliſn- 
ment, or to the preſent grandeur of the colonies 
of 
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of America? In one way, and in one way only, 
it has contributed a good deal. Magua virin 
Mater ! It bred and formed the men who were 
capable of atchieving ſuch great actions, and of 
laying the foundation of ſo great an empire ; and 
there is no other quarter of the world of which 
the policy is capable of forming, or has ever 
actually and in fact formed ſuch men. The co- 
lonies owe to the policy of Europe -the education 
and great views of their active and enterpriſing 
founders; and ſome of the greateſt and moſt im- 


portant of them, ſo far as concerns their internal 


government, owe to it ſcarce any thing elle. 


PART THIRD. 


Of the Advantages which Europe has derived from 
the Diſcovery of America, and from that of a 
Paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope. . Wi, 


QUCH are the advantages which the colonies 
of America have derived from the policy of 
Europe. : 
War are thoſe which Europe has derived 
from the diſcovery and colonization of America ? 
THrosz advantages may be divided, firſt, into 
the general advantages which Europe, conſidered 
as one great country, has derived from thoſe 
great events; and, ſecondly, into the particular 
advantages which each colonizing country has 
derived from the colonies which particularly be- 
| long 
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dominion which it exerciſes. over them. | 
f TRE general advantages which Europe, con- 
1 fdered as one great country, has derived from 
the diſcovery and colonization of America, con- 
if, firft, in the increaſe of its enjoyments; and; 
ſecondly, in the augmentation of its induſtry. 

Tk ſurplus produce of America, imported 
nto Europe, furniſhes the inhabitants of this 
great continent with a variety of cominodities 
a which they could not otherwiſe have poſſeſſed, 
ſome for conveniency and uſe, ſome for pleaſure, 
and ſome for ornament, and thereby contributes 
to increaſe their enjoyments. 

Tur diſcovery and colonization of America, 
it will readily be allowed, have contributed to 
augment the induſtry, firſt, of all the countries 
winch trade to it directly; ſuch as Spain, Por- 
5 tugal, F rance, and England; and, ſecondly, of 
all thoſe which, without trading to it directly, 
ſend, through the medium of other countries, 
goods to it of their own produce; ſuch as Aul- 
* tran Flanders, and ſome provinces of Germany, 

vhich, through the medium of the countries be- 
. fore mentioned, ſend to it a conſiderable quan- 
K ity of linen and other goods. All ſuch coun- 
ties have evidently gained a more extenſive 


n 


= market for their ſurplus produce, and muſt con- 
* ſequently have been NG to increaſe its 
lar I dbantity. | 


Bur, that thaks oreat events ſhould- view 
have contributed to encourage the induſtry of 
countries, ſuch as Hungary and Poland, which 
Vol. II. | "6 may 


long to it, in conſequence of the authority or o E A r. 
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may never, perhaps, have ſent a ſingle commo- 
dity of their own produce to America, 1s not, 
perhaps, altogether ſo evident. That thoſe events 
have done ſo, however, canhot be doubted, 
Some part of the produce of America is con- 
ſumed in Hungary and Poland, and there is 
ſome demand there for the ſugar, chocolate, and 


tobacco, of that new quarter of the world. But 


thoſe commodities muſt be purchaſed with ſome- 


thing which is either the produce of the induſtry 
of Hungary and Poland, or with ſomething 
which had been purchaſed with ſome part of that 
produce. Thoſe commodities of America are 
new values, new equivalents, introduced into 


Hungary and Poland to be exchanged there for 


the ſurplus produce of thoſe countries. By being 
carried thither they create a new and more ex- 
tenſive market for that ſurplus produce. They 
raiſe its value, and thereby contribute to encou- 


rage its increaſe, Though no part of it may 
ever be carried to America, it may be carried to 


other countries which purchaſe it with a part of 
their ſhare of the ſurplus produce of America; 
and it may find a market by means of the circu- 
lation of that trade which was originally put into 


motion by the ſurplus produce of America. 


Tos great events may even have contr1- 


buted to increaſe the enjoyments, and to aug- 


ment the induſtry of countries which, not only 
never ſent any commodities to America, but 
never received any from it. Even ſuch countries 
may have received a greater abundance of othe 
commodities from countries of which the ſurplus 

| | produce 
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muſt neceſſarily have increaſed their enjoyments, 
l. © ic muſt likewiſe have augmented their induſ- 


- W try. A greater number of new equivalents of 


18 W ſome kind or other muſt have been preſented to 


d them to be exchanged for the ſurplus produce of 


ut chat induſtry. A more extenfive market muſt 
have been created for that ſurplus produce, ſo as 
to raiſe its value, and thereby encourage its in- 
"2 il creaſe, 
thrown into the great circle of European com- 
merce, and by its various revolutions annually 
diſtributed among all the different nations com- 
| prehended within it; muſt have been augmented 
ung by the whole ſurplus produce of America. A 
ex- Wl greater ſhare of this greater maſs, therefore, is 
| likely to have fallen to each of thoſe nations, to 
0U- have increaſed their 3 and augmented 
may their induſtry: 

to Tau excluſive trade of the _— countries 
t of tends to diminiſh, or; at leaft, to keep down be- 
10a; low what they would otherwiſe riſe to, both the 
rcu- enjoyments and induſtry of all thoſe nations ini 
general, and of the American colonies in parti- 
cular, It is a dead weight upon the action of 
one of the great ſprings which puts into motion 
a great part of the buſineſs of mankind; By ren- 
dering the colony produce dearer in all other 
countries, it leſſens its conſumption, and thereby 
cramps the induſtry of the colonies, and both the 
enjoyments and the induſtry of all other coun- 
ries, which both enjoy leſs when they pay more 
1 Dd2 for 


The maſs of commodities annually 
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produce had been augmented by means of the cn p. 
American trade. This greater abundance, as it — 
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B 0 0 x for what they enjoy, and produce leſs when they 
IV. 
ert leſs for what they produce. By rendering 


the produce of all other countries dearer in the 


colonies, it cramps, in the ſame manner, the in- 


duſtry of all other countries, and both the enjoy- 
ments and the induſtry of the colonies. It is a 
clog which, for the ſuppoſed benefit of ſome par- 
ticular countries, embaraſſes the pleaſures, and 
encumbers the induſtry of all other countries; 
but. of the colonies more than of any other. It 
not only excludes, as much as poſſible, all other 
countries from one particular market; but it 
confines, as much as poſſible, the colonies to one 
particular market: and the difference is very 
great between being excluded from one particu- 
lar market, when all others are open, and being 
confined to one particular market, when all 


others are ſhut up. The ſurplus produce of the 


colonies, however, is the original: ſource of all 
that increaſe of enjoyments and induſtry which 
Europe derives from the diſcovery and coloniza- 
tion of America; and the excluſive trade of the 
mother countries tends to render this ſource 
much leſs abundant than it otherwiſe would be. 
Taz particular advantages which each colo- 
nizing country derives from the colonies which 
particularly belong to it, are of two different 
kinds; firſt, thoſe common advantages which 
every empire derives from the provinces ſubject 
to its dominion; and, ſecondly, thoſe peculiar 
advantages which are ſuppoſed to reſult from 
provinces of ſo very peculiar a nature as the 
European colonies of America, 
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Tur common advantages which every empire on. A p. 
derives from the provinces ſubject to its domi 
nion, conſiſt, firſt, in the military force which 
they furniſh for its defence; and, ſecondly, in 
the revenue which they furniſh for the ſupport of 
iss civil government. The Roman colonies fur- 
niſned occaſionally both the one and the other. 
1 The Greek colonies, ſometimes, furniſhed a mi- 
litary force; but ſeldom any' revenue. They 
i: | f£1dom acknowledged themſelves ſubject to the 
dominion of the mother city. They were gene- 


rally her allies in war, but very ſeldom her ſub- 
jets in peace. 


ne 

THE European colonies of America have never 
F yet furniſhed any military force for the defence 
U- - 4 o oy © 
ng of the mother country. Their military force has 


a never yet been ſufficientfor their own defence; 
he and in the different wars in which the mother 
z countries have been engaged, the defence of 
ich their colonies has generally occaſioned a very 
conſiderable diſtraction of the military force of 
the ! thoſe countries. In this reſpect, therefore, all 
1 the European colonies have, without exception, 
been a cauſe rather of weakneſs than of ſtrength 
10. If © their reſpective mother countries. 
nich THz colonies of Spain and Portugal only have 
rent ¶ contributed any revenue towards the defence of 
hich the mother country, or the ſupport of her civil 
government. The taxes which have been levied 
upon thoſe of other European nations, upon 
thoſe of England in particular, have ſeldom been 
equal to the expence laid out upon them in time 
of peace, and never ſufficient to defray that 
* Chg which 
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.O OK Which they occaſioned in time of war. Such 


IV. 


colonies, therefore, have been a ſource of expence 
and not of revenue to their reſpective mother 


countries. 
THE advantages of ach colonies to their re- 
ſpective mother countries, conſiſt altogether in 
thoſe peculiar advantages which are ſuppoſed to 
reſult from provinces of ſo very peculiar a nature 
as the European colonies of America; and the 
excluſive trade, it is acknowledged, is the ſole 
ſource of all thoſe peculiar advantages. 
Ix conſequence of this excluſive trade, all that 
part of the ſurplus produce of the Engliſh colo- 
nies, for example, which conſiſts in what are 


called enumerated commodities, can be ſent to 


no other country but England, Other countries 
muſt afterwards buy it of her. It muſt be 


cheaper therefore in England than it can be in 
any other country, and muſt contribute more to 
increaſe the enjoyments of England than thoſe 


of any other country. It muſt likewiſe contri- 
bute more to encourage her induſtry. For all 
thoſe parts of her own ſurplus produce which 
England exchanges for thoſe enumerated com- 


modities, ſhe muſt get a better price than any 


other countries can get for the like parts of 
theirs, when they exchange them for the ſame 
commodities. The manufactures of England, 
for example, will purchaſe a greater quantity of 
the ſugar. and tobacco of her own colonies, than 
the like manufactures of other countries can pur- 
chaſe of that ſugar and tobacco, So far, there- 


fore, as the manufactures of England and _ 
0 
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of other countries are both to be exchanged for e H A * 


the ſugar and tobacco of the Engliſh colonies, — 


this ſuperiority of price gives an encouragement 
to the former, beyond what the latter can in 
theſe circumſtances enjoy, The excluſive trade 
of the colonies, therefore, as it diminiſhes, or, at 
leaſt, keeps down below what they would other- 


wiſe riſe to, both the enjoyments and the induſtry 


of the countries which do not poſſeſs it; ſo it 


gives an evident advantage to the countries 


which do poſſeſs it over thoſe other countries, 
Tris advantage, however, will, perhaps, be 
found to be rather what may be called a rela- 
tive than an abſolute advantage; and to give a 
ſuperiority to the country which enjoys it, rather 
by depreſſing the induſtry and produce of other 
countries, than by raiſing thoſe of that particular 


country above what they would naturally riſe to 


in the caſe of a free trade. 

Tax tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for 
example, by means of the monopoly which Eng- 
land enjoys of it, certainly comes cheaper to 
England than it can do to France, to whom 
England commonly ſells a conſiderable part of 
it, But had France, and all other European 
countries been, at all times, allowed a free trade 
to Maryland and Virginia, the tobacco of thoſe 


colonies might, by this time, have come cheaper 


than it actually does, not only to all thoſe other 
countries, but likewiſe to England. The pro- 
duce of tobacco, in conſequence of a market fo 
much more extenſive than any which it has hi- 


therto exjoyed, might, and probably would, by 
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BOOK this time, have been ſo much increaſed as to re- 


— duce the profits of a tobacco plantation to their 


natural level with ' thoſe of a corn plantation, 
which, it is ſuppoſed, they are ſtill ſomewhat 
above. The price of tobacco might, and pro- 
bably would, by this time, have fallen ſomewhat 
lower than it is at preſent. An equal quantity of 
the commodities either of England, or of thoſe 
other countries, might have purchaſed in Mary- 


land and Virginia a greater quantity of tobacco 
than it can do at prefent, and, conſequently, 


have been ſold there for ſo much a better price, 
So far as that weed, therefore, can, by its cheap- 
neſs and abundance, increaſe the enjoyments or 
augment the induſtry either of England or of any 
other country, it would probably, in the caſe of 
a free trade, have produced both theſe effects in 


ſomewhat a greater degree than it can do at pre- 


ſent. England, indeed, would not in this caſe 


have had any advantage over other countries. 


She might have bought the tobacco of her colo- 
mies ſomewhat cheaper, and, conſequently, have 


fold ſome of her own commodities ſomewhat 


dearer than ſhe actually does. But ſhe could 
neither have bought the one cheaper nor fold the 


other dearer than any other country might have 


done. She might, perhaps, have gained an ab- 
ſolute, but ſhe would certainly have loſt a rela- 
tive advantage. 

IN order, however, to obtain this relative ad- 
vantage in the colony trade, in order to execute 
the invidious and malignant project of excluding 


as much as poſſible other nations from any fhare 
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in it, England, there are very probable. reaſons C H A P. 
for believing, has not only ſacrificed a part of Cs 


the abſolute advantage which ſhe, as well as 
every other nation, might have derived from that 
trade, but has ſubjected herſelf both to an abſo- 


Jute and to a relative e aj in almoſt 


every other branch of trade. 

Wren, by the act of navigation; England 
aſſumed to herſelf the monopoly of the colony 
trade, the foreign capitals which had before been 
employed in it were neceſſarily withdrawn from 
it. The Engliſh. capital, which had before car- 
ried on but a part of it, was now to carry on the 
whole. The capital. which had before ſupplied 
the colonies with but a part of the goods which 
they wanted from Europe, was now all that was 
employed to ſupply them with the whole. But 
it could not ſupply them with the whole, and the 
goods with which it did ſupply them were neceſ- 
farily fold very dear. The capital which had 
before bought but a part of the ſurplus produce 
of the colonies, was now all that was employed 
to buy the whole. But it could not buy the whole 
at any thing near the old price, and, therefore, 
whatever it did buy it neceſſarily. bought very 
cheap. But in an employment of capital in 
which the merchant ſold very dear and bought 
very cheap, the profit muſt have been very great, 
and much above the ordinary level of profit in 
other branches of trade. This ſuperiority of 


profit in the colony trade could not fail to draw 


from other branches of trade a part of the capital 
which had before been employed in them. But 


this revulſion of capital, as it muſt have gra- 
dually 
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B OO K dually increaſed the competition of capitals in the N of 
IV. 8 3 
colony trade, fo it muſt have gradually diminiſhed I tr 
that competition in all thoſe other branches of MW m: 
trade; as it ' muſt have gradually lowered the I lar 
profits of the one, ſo it muſt have gradually raiſed eo 
thoſe of the other, till the profits of all came to II fol 
a new level, different from and ſomewhat higher th 


than that at which they had been before. of 
Tris double effect, of drawing capital from Co 
all other trades, and of raiſing the rate of profit ha 


ſomewhat higher than it otherwiſe would have Il 4: 
been in all trades, was not only produced by to 
this monopoly upon its firſt eſtabliſhment, but has ra 
continued to be produced by it ever ſince. 
FIRST, this monopoly has been continually 
drawing capital from all other trades to be em- 
ployed in that of the colonies. 

Tuovch the wealth of Great Britain has in- 
creaſed very much ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
act of navigation, it certainly has not increaſed 
in the ſame proportion as that of the colonies. 
But the foreign trade of every country naturally 
increaſes in proportion to its wealth, its ſurplus 

produce in proportion to its whole produce; and 
Great Britain having engroſſed to herſelf almoſt 
the whole of what may be called the foreign 
trade of the colonies, and her capital not having 
increaſed in the ſame proportion as the extent of 
that trade, ſhe could not carry it on without 
continually withdrawing from other branches of 
trade ſome part of the capital which had before 

been employed in them, as well as withholding 
from them a great deal more which would other- 
wiſe have gone to them. Since the — 
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of the act of navigation, accordingly, the colony on P, 
trade has been continually increaſing, while 


many other branches of foreign trade, particu- 
larly of that to other parts of Europe, have been 
continually | decaying. Our manufactures for 
foreign ſale, inſtead of being ſuited, as before 
the act of navigation, to the neighbouring market 
of Europe, or to the more diſtant one of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean ſea, 
have, the greater part of them, been accommo- 
dated to the ſtill more diſtant one of the colonies, 
to the market in which they have the monopoly, 
rather than to that in which they have many 
competitors. The cauſes of decay in other 
branches of foreign trade, which, by Sir Matthew 
Decker and other writers, have been ſought for 
in the exceſs and improper mode of taxation, in 
the high price of labour, in the increaſe of 
luxury, &c. may all be found in the over- growth 
of the colony trade. The mercantile capital of 
Great Britain, though very great, yet not being 
infinite; and though greatly increaſed ſince the 
act of navigation, yet not being increaſed in the 
ſame proportion as the colony trade, that trade 
could not poſſibly be carried on without with- 
drawing ſome part of that capital from other 
branches of trade, nor conſequently without ſome 
decay of thoſe other branches. | 
ENGLAND, it muſt be obſerved, was a great 


trading country, her mercantile capital was very 
great and likely to become ftill greater and 


greater every day, not only before the act of na- 
_— N * the monopoly of the 
colony 
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colony trade,” but before that trade was very con. 
fiderable. In the Dutch war, during the go- 
vernment of Cromwel, her navy was ſuperior to 
that of Holland; and in that which broke out 


in the beginning of the reign of Charles II. it 


was at leaſt equal, perhaps ſuperior, to the united 


navies of France and Holland. Its ſuperiority, 


perhaps, would ſcarce appear greater in the pre- 
ſent times; at leaſt if the Dutch navy was to 


bear the ſame proportion to the Dutch com- 


merce now which it did then. But this great 
naval power could not, in either of thoſe wars, 
be owing to the act of navigation. During the 
firſt of them the plan of that act had been but 


juſt formed, and though before the break ing out 


of the ſecond it had been fully enacted by legal 
authority; yet no part of it could have had time 
to produce any conſiderable effect, and leaſt of 


all that part which eſtabliſhed the excluſive trade 


to the colonies. Both the colonies and their 
trade were inconſiderable then in compariſon of 


what they now are. The iſland of Jamaica was 
an unwholeſome deſert, little inhabited, and leſs 


cultivated. New York and New Jerſey were in 
the poſſeſſion of the Dutch: the half of St. 
Chriſtopher's in that of the French. The iſland 
of Antigua, the two Carolinas, Pennſylvania, 
Georgia, and Nova Scotia, were not planted. 
Virginia, Maryland, and New England were 
planted; and though they were very thriving 
colonies, yet there was not, perhaps, at that 
time, either in Europe or America, a ſingle perſon 


who foreſaw or even ſuſpected the rapid progres 
| 9 which 
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which they have ſince made in wealth, popula- 
tion, and improvement. The iſland of Barbadoes, wy 


in ſhort, was the only Britiſh colony of any con- 
ſequence of which the condition at that time 
bore any reſemblance to what it is at preſent. 
The trade of the colonies, of which England, 
even for ſome time after the act of navigation, 
enjoyed but A part (for the act of navigation was 
not very ſtrictly executed till ſeveral years after 
it was enacted), could not at that time be the 
cauſe of the great trade of England, nor of the 
great naval power which was ſupported by that 
trade. The trade which at that time ſupported 
that great naval power was the trade of Europe, 
and of the countries which lie round the Medi- 
terranean ſea, But the ſhare which Great Bri- 
tain at preſent enjoys of that trade could not ſup- 
port any ſuch great naval power. Had the 
growing trade of the colonies been left free to ail 
nations, whatever ſhare of it might have fallen 
to Great Britain, and a very conſiderable ſhare 
would probably have fallen to her, muſt have 
been all an addition to this great trade of which 
ſhe was before in poſſeſſion. In conſequence of 
the monopoly, the increaſe of the colony trade 
has not ſo much occaſioned an addition to the 
trade which Great Britain had before, as a total 
change in its direction. 

SzcoNnDLY, this monopoly has neceſſarily con- 
tributed to keep up the rate of profit in all 
the different branches of Britiſh trade higher than 
it naturally would have been, had all nations 


been allowed a free trade to the Britiſh colonies. 
TRE 
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Tre monopoly of the colony trade, as it ne. 
ceſſarily drew towards that trade a greater pro- 
portion of the capital of Great Britain than what 
would have gone to it of its own accord ; fo by 
the expulſion of all foreign capitals it neceſſarily 
reduced the whole quantity of capital employed 


in that trade below what it naturally would have 
been in the caſe of a free trade. But, by leſſen- 


ing the competition of capitals in that branch of 
trade, it neceſſarily raiſed the rate of profit in 
that branch. By leſſening too the competition 
of Britiſh capitals in all other branches of trade, 


it neceſſarily raiſed the rate of Britiſh profit in 


all thoſe other branches. Whatever may have 
been, at any particular period, ſince the  eſta- 


bliſhment of the act of navigation, the ſtate or 


extent of the mercantile capital of Great Britain, 
the monopoly of the colony trade muſt, during 
the continuance of that ſtate, have raiſed the 
ordinary rate of Britiſh profit higher than it 
otherwiſe would have been both in that and in 
all the other branches of Britiſh trade. If, ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of the act of navigation, the 
ordinary rate of Britiſh profit has fallen conſider- 
ably, as it certainly has, it muſt have fallen till 
lower, had not the monopoly eſtabliſhed by that 
act contributed to keep it up. 

Bur whatever raiſes in any country the ordi- 
nary rate of profit higher than it otherwiſe would 
be, neceſſarily ſubjects that country both to an 
abſolute and to a relative diſadvantage in ever) 
branch of trade of which ſhe has not the mono- 
aol | | 
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IT ſubjects her to an abſolute diſadvantage: 


becauſe in ſuch branches of trade her merchants * * 


cannot get this greater profit, without ſelling 
dearer than they otherwiſe would do both the 
goods of foreign countries which they import 
into their own, and the goods of their own coun- 
try which they export to foreign countries. Their 
own country muſt both buy dearer and ſell dearer; 
muſt both buy leſs and fell leſs; muſt both enjoy 


leſs and produce leſs, than ſhe otherwiſe would do. 


IT ſubjects her to a relative diſadvantage; be- 
cauſe in ſuch branches of trade it ſets other coun- 
tries which are not ſubject to the ſame abſolute 
diſadvantage, either more above her or leſs below 
her than they otherwiſe would be. It enables 


them both to enjoy more and to produce more in 


proportion to what ſhe enjoys and produces. It 
renders their ſuperiority greater or their inferi- 
ority leſs than it otherwiſe would be. By raiſing 


| the price of her produce above what it otherwiſe 
would be, it enables the merchants of other 


countries to underſell her in foreign markets, and 
thereby to juſtle her out of almoſt all thoſe branches 
of trade, of which ſhe has not the monopoly. 

Our merchants frequently complain of the 
high wages of Britiſh labour as the cauſe of their 
manufactures being underſold in foreign markets; 
but they are ſilent about the high profits of ſtock. 
They complain of the extravagant gain of other 
people; but they ſay nothing of their own. The 
high profits of Britiſh ſtock, however, may con- 
tribute towards raiſing the price of Britiſh manu- 
factures in many caſes as much, and in ſome per- 


* . than the high wages of Britiſn labour. 
IT 


„ 
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BOOK I is in this manner that the capital of Great 
— Britain, one may juſtly ſay, has partly been 

drawn and partly been driven from the greater 
part of the different branches of trade of which | 
ſhe has not the monopoly; from the trade of | 
Europe in particular, and from that of the coun- I * 
tries which lie round the Mediterranean ſea. 0 

Ir has partly been drawn from thoſe branches 1s 
of trade; by the attraction of ſuperior profit in | 
the colony trade in conſequence of the continual . 
increaſe of that trade, and of the continual in- 
ſufficiency of the capital which had carried it on e 
one year to carry it on the next. 
Ix has partly been driven from them; by the o 
advantage which the high rate of profit, eſta- 4 
bliſhed in Great Britain, gives to other countries, MW © 
in all the different branches of trade of which 
Great Britain has not the monopoly. 

g As the monopoly of the colony trade has 
drawn from thoſe other branches a part of the 
Britiſh capital which would otherwiſe have been 
employed in them, ſo it has forced into them 
many foreign capitals which would never have 
gone to them, had they not been expelled from 
the colony trade. In thoſe other branches of 
trade it has diminiſhed the competition of Britiſh 
capitals, and thereby raiſed the rate of Britiſh 
profit higher than it otherwiſe would have been. 
On the contrary, it has increaſed the competi- 
tion of foreign capitals, and thereby ſunk the 
rate of foreign profit lower than it otherwiſe 
would have been. Both in the one way and in 


the other ic muſt evidently have ſubjected Great 
Britain 
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other branches of trade. 

Tas colony trade, however, it may ki be 
ſaid, is more advantageous to Great Britain than 
any other; and the monopoly, by forcing into 
that trade a greater proportion of the capital 
of Great Britain than what would otherwiſe have 
gone to it, has turned that capital into an em- 
ployment more advantageous to the country 
than any other which 1t could have found. 

Tu moſt advantageous employment of any 
capital to the country to which it belongs, is 
that which maintains there the greateſt quantity 
of productive labour, and increaſes the moſt the 
annual produce of the land and labour of that 
country. But the quantity of productive labour 
which any capital employed in the foreign trade 
of conſumption can maintain, is exactly in pro- 


portion, it has been ſhewn in the ſecond book, 


to the frequency of its returns. A capital of a 
thouſand pounds, for example, employed in a 
foreign trade of conſumption, of which the re- 


turns are made regularly once in the year, can 
keep in conſtant employment, in the country to 


which it belongs, a quantity of productive la- 
bour equal to what a thouſand pounds can 
maintain there for a year. If the returns are 
made twice or thrice in the year, it can keep in 
conſtant employment a quantity of productive 
labour equal to what two or three thouſand 
pounds can maintain there for a year. A foreign 
trade of conſumption carried on with a neigh- 


bouring, is, upon this account, in general; more 
Vor. II. Ee advan- 
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Britain to a relative diſadvantage in all thoſe e nx Ab. 
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B qo K advantageous than one carried on with a diſtant 


— country ; and for the ſame reaſon a direct fo- 


tion carried on with a neighbouring, to one car- 


capital from the trade with Europe, and with the 


liar circumſtances of thoſe countries. New co- 


fit and advantage in the improvement and culti- 
vation of their land. They have a conſtant de- 


of their own; and, in order to ſupply the defi- 


reign trade of conſumption, as it has likewiſe 
been ſhewn in the ſecond book, is in general 
more advantageous than a round- about one. 


Bur the monopoly of the colony trade, ſo far f 
as it has operated upon the employment of the W . 
capital of Great Britain, has in all caſes forced f 
ſome part of it from a foreign trade of conſump- 5 


ried on with a more diſtant country, and in many 
caſes from a direct foreign trade of conſumption I fn 
to a round-about one. of 

FirsT, the monopoly of the colony trade has 
in all caſes forced ſome part of the capital of I g 
Great Britain from a foreign trade of conſump- 
tion carried on with a neighbouring, to one car- 
ried on with a more diſtant country. 

IT has, in all caſes, forced ſome part of that 


countries which lie round the Mediterranean ſea, 
to that with the more diſtant regions of America 
and the Weſt Indies, from which the returns are 
neceſſarily leſs frequent, not only on account of 
the greater diſtance, but on account of the pecu- 


lonies, it has already been obſerved, are always 


underſtocked. Their capital is always much 
leſs than what they could employ with great pro- 


mand, therefore, for more capital than they have 
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whom they are, therefore, always in debt. The 
moſt common way in which the coloniſts con- 
tract this debt, is not by borrowing upon bond 


of the rich people of the mother country, though 


they ſometimes do this too, but by running as 
much in arrear to their correſpondents, who ſup- 
ply them with goods from Europe, as thoſe cor- 
reſpondents will allow them. Their annual re- 


turns frequently do not amount to more than a 
third, and ſometimes not to ſo great a proportion 


of what they owe. The whole capital, therefore, 
which their correſpondents advance to them is 


ſeldom returned to Britain in leſs than three, and 


ſometimes not in leſs than four or five years. But 
a Britiſh capital of a thouſand pounds, for ex- 
ample, which is returned to Great Britain only 
once in five years, can keep in conſtant employ- 


ment only one-fifth part of the Britiſh induſtry 


which it could maintain if the whole was re- 
turned once in the year; and, inſtead of the 
quantity of induſtry which a thouſand pounds 
could maintain for a year, can keep in conſtant 
employment the quantity only which two hun- 
dred pounds can maintain for a year. The 


planter, no doubt, by the high price which he 


pays for the goods from Europe, by the intereſt 


pon the bills which he grants at diſtant dates, 
nd by the commiſſion upon the renewal of thoſe 


zich he grants at near dates, makes up, and 


E e 2 


rrobably more than makes up, all the loſs which 
is correſpondent can ſuſtain by this delay. But, 
though «- 
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3 ſpondent, he cannot make up that of Great Bri. 


tain, In a trade of which the returns are very 
diſtant, the profit of the merchant may be as 
oreat or greater than in one in which they are 
very frequent and near; but the advantage of the 
country in which he reſides, the quantity of pro- 
ductive labour conſtantly maintained there, the 
annual produce of the land and labour muſt al. 
ways be much leſs. That the returns of the 
trade to America, and ſtill more thoſe of that to 
the Weſt Indies, are, in general, not only more 
diſtant, but more irregular, and more uncertain 


too, than thoſe of the trade to any part of Fu- 
rope, or even of the countries which lie round 


the Mediterranean ſea, will readily be allowed, 
I imagine, by every body who has any experi- 
ence of thoſe different branches of trade. 
SECONDLY, the monopoly of the colony trade 
has, in many caſes, forced ſome part of the capi- 
tal of Great Britain from a direct foreign trade 
of conſumption, into a round-about one. 
Amonc the enumerated commodities which 
can be ſent to no other market but Great Bri- 


| tain, there are ſeveral of which the quantity 


exceeds very much the- conſumption of Great 


Britain, and of which a part, therefore, muſt be 


exported to other countries. But this cannot be 
done without forcing ſome part of the capital of 
Great Britain into a round-about foreign trade 
of conſumption. . Maryland and Virginia, for 
example, ſend annually to Great Britain upwards 


of 2335 -ſix thouſand hogſheads of tobacco, *. 
the 
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exceed fourteen thouſand. 


ported to other countries, to France, to Holland, 
and to the countries which lie round the Baltic 
and Mediterranean ſeas. But, that part of the 
capital of Great Britain which brings thoſe 
eighty- two thouſand hogſheads to Great Britain, 
which re- exports them from thence to thoſe 


other countries, and which brings back from 


thoſe other countries to Great Britain either 
goods or money in return, is employed in a 
round- about foreign trade of conſumption; and 
is neceſſarily forced into this employment in or- 
der to diſpoſe of this great ſurplus. If we would 
compute in how many years the whole of this 
capital is likely to come back to Great Britain, 
we muſt add to the diſtance of the American re- 
turns that of the returns from thoſe other coun- 
tries. If, in the direct foreign trade of con- 
ſumption which we carry on with America, the 
whole capital employed frequently does not 
come back in leſs than three or four years; the 
whole capital employed in this round- about one 
is not likely to come back in leſs than four or 
five. If the one can keep in conſtant employ- 
ment but a third or a fourth part of the domeſ- 
tic induſtry which could be maintained by a 
capital returned once in the year, the other can 
keep in conſtant employment but a fourth or a 
fifth part of that induſtry. At ſome of the out- 
ports a credit is commonly given to thoſe fo- 
reign correſpondents to whom they export their 

Et tobacco, 


9 


Upwards of eighty- wyn,w 
two thouſand hogſheads, therefore; muſt be ek“ 
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BOOK tobacco. At the port of London, indeed, it is 
8 commonly ſold for ready money. The rule is, 


Weigh and pay. At the port of London, there- 
fore, the final returns of the whole round-about 
trade are more diſtant than the returns from 


America by the time only which the goods 


may lie unſold in the warehouſe ; where, how- 
ever, they may ſometimes lie long enough. But, 
had not the colonies been confined to the market 
of Great Britain for the fale of their tobacco, 
very little more of it would probably have come 
to us than what was neceſſary for the home con- 
ſumption. The goods which Great Britain pur- 
chaſes at preſent for her own conſumption with 
the great ſurplus of tobacco which ſhe exports to 
other countries, ſhe would, in this caſe, probably 
have purchaſed with the immediate produce of 
her own induſtry, or with ſome part of her own 
manufactures. That produce, thoſe manufac- 
tures, inſtead of being almoſt entirely ſuited to 
one great market, as at preſent, would probably 
have been fitted to a great number of ſmaller 
markets. Inſtead of one great round-about fo- 
reign trade of conſumption, Great Britain would 
probably have carried on a great number of 
ſmall direct foreign trades of the fame kind. On 
account of the frequency of the returns, a part, 
and probably but a ſmall part, perhaps not 
above a third or a fourth, of the capital which at 
preſent carries on this great round-about trade, 
might have been ſufficient to carry on all thoſe 
ſmall direct ones, might have kept in conſtant 


| employment an equal * of Britiſh induſ- 
try) 
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try, and have equally ſupported the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of Great Britain. 
All the purpoſes of this trade being, in this man- 
ner, anſwered by a much ſmaller capital, there 
would have been a large ſpare capital to apply to 
other purpoſes - to improve the lands, to in- 


creaſe the manufactures, and to extend the com- 
merce of Great Britain; to come into competi- 
tion at leaſt with the other Britiſh capitals em- 


phoyed in all thoſe different ways, to reduce the 


rate of profit in them all, and thereby to. give to 
Great Britain, in all of them, a ſuperiority over 


other countries, ſtill greater than what ſhe at pre- 


ſent enjoys. | 

THE monopoly of the colony trade too has 
forced ſome part of the capital of Great Britain 
from all foreign trade of conſumption to a carry- 


ing trade; and, conſequently, from ſupporting 


more or leſs the induſtry of Great Britain, to be 


employed altogether in ſupporting partly that of 


the colonies, and partly that of ſome other coun- 
tries. | 

TE goods, for example, which are annually 
purchaſed with the great ſurplus of eighty-two 
thouſand hogſheads of tobacco annually re- 


exported from Great Britain, are not all con- 


ſumed in Great Britain. Part of them, hnen 
from Germany and Holland, for example, 1s re- 
turned to the colonies for their particular con- 
ſumption. Bur, that part of the capital of Great 
Britain which buys the tobacco with which this 
linen is afterwards bought, is neceſſarily with- 


drawn from ſupporting the induſtry of Great 


EE 4 Britain, 
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BOOK Britain, to be employed altogether in ſupport. 
2 ing, partly that of the colonies, and partly that 


of the particular countries who pay for this 


tobacco with * e er of their own in- 
duſtry. 

Tat monopoly of the colony trade beſides, by 
forcing towards it a much greater proportion of 
the capital of Great Britain than what would na- 
turally have gone to it, ſeems to have broken 
altogether that natural balance which would 
otherwiſe have taken place among all the differ- 


ent branches of Britiſh induſtry. The induſtry 


of Great Britain, inſtead of being accommodated 
to a great number of ſmall markets, has been 
principally ſuited to one great market. Her 
commerce, inſtead of running in a great number 
of ſmall channels, has been taught to run prin- 
cipally in one great channel. But the whole 
ſyſtem of her induſtry and commerce has thereby 
been rendered leſs ſecure ; the whole ſtate of her 
body politic leſs healthful, than it otherwiſe 
would have been. In her preſent condition, 
Great Britain reſembles one of thoſe unwhole- 
ſome bodies in which ſome of the vital parts are 
overgrown, .and which, upon that account, are 
liable to many dangerous diforders ſcarce inci- 
dent to thoſe in. which all the parts are more 
properly proportioned. A ſmall ſtop in that 
great blood-veſſel, which has been artificially 
ſwelled beyond its natural dimenſions, and 
through which an unnatural proportion of the 
induſtry and commerce of the country has been 


forced to circulate, is very likely to bring on 
the 
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the moſt dangerous diſorders upon the dds CH 25 p. 
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body politic. The expectation of a rupture 


with the colonies, accordingly, has ſtruck the 


people of Great Britain with more terror than 
they ever felt for a Spaniſh armada, or a French 
invaſion. It was this terror, whether well or ill 


grounded, which rendered the repeal of the 
ſtamp act, among the merchants at leaſt, a po- 


pular meaſure. In the total excluſion from the 
colony market, was it to laſt only for a few 
years, the greater part of our merchants uſed to 
fancy that they foreſaw an entire ſtop to their 
trade; the greater part of our maſter manu» 
facturers, the entire ruin of their buſineſs; and 
the greater part of our workmen an end of their 
employment. A rupture with any of our neigh- 
bours upon the continent, though likely too to 
occaſion ſome ſtop or interruption in the em- 
ployments of ſome of all theſe different orders of 
people, is foreſeen, however, without any ſuch 
general emotion. The blood of which the cir- 
culation is ſtopt in ſome of the ſmaller veſſels, 
eaſily diſgorges itſelf into the greater, without 
occaſioning any dangerous diſorder; but, when 
it is ſtopt in any of the greater veſſels, convul- 
ſions, apoplexy, or death, are the immediate and 
unavoidable conſequences. If but one of thoſe 


overgrown manufactures, which by means either 


of bounties or of the monopoly of the home and 
colony markets, have been artificially raiſed up 


to an unnatural height, finds fome ſmall ſtop or 


interruption in its employment, it frequently oc- 
calions a mutiny and diſorder alarming to go- 
vernment, 
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4 vernment, and embarraſſing even to the delibe. ly 
I rations of the legiſlature. How great, therefore, 01 
would be the diſorder and confuſion, it was b 
thought, which muſt neceſſarily be occaſioned I m 
by a ſudden and entire ſtop in the employment of II fi 
lo great a proportion of our principal manufac. fo 
turers ? = 8 
sour moderate and gradual relaxation of the I a 
laws which give to Great Britain. the excluſive 2 
trade to the colonies, till it is rendered in a great I pe 
meaſure free, ſeems to be the only expedient I '* 
which can, in all future times, deliver her from IM ſt 
this danger, which can enable her or even force 
her to withdraw ſome part of her capital from of 
this overgrown employment, and to turn it, i © 
though with leſs profit, towards other employ- 
ments; and which, by gradually diminiſhing 
one branch of her induſtry and gradually increaſ- 
ing all the reſt, can by degrees reſtore all the 
different branches of it to that natural, healthful, 
and proper proportion which perfect liberty ne- 
ceſſarily eſtabliſhes, and which perfect liberty can 
alone preſerve. To open the colony trade all at 
once to all nations, might not only occaſion ſome 
tranſitory inconveniency, but a great permanent 
Toſs to the greater part of thoſe whoſe induſtry 
or capital is at preſent engaged in it. The ſud- 
den loſs of the employment even of the ſhips 
which import the eighty-rwo thouſand hogſ- 
heads of tobacco, which are over and above the 
conſumption of Great Britain, might alone be 
felt very ſenſibly. Such are the unfortunate et- 


fefts of all the regulations of the mercantile 
| ſyſtem! 
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ſyſtem ! They not only introduce very danger- 


but diſorders which it is often difficult to re- 
medy, without occaſioning for a time at leaſt, 
ſtill greater diſorders. In what manner, there- 
fore, the colony trade ought gradually to be 
opened; what are the reſtraints which ought firſt, 
and what are thoſe which ought laſt to be taken 
zway; or in what manner the natural ſyſtem of 
perfect liberty and juſtice ought gradually to be 
reſtored, we muſt leave to the wiſdom of future 
ſtateſmen and legiſlators to determine. 

Five different events, unforeſeen and unthought 


of, have very fortunately concurred to hinder 


Great Britain from feeling, ſo ſenſibly as it was 


generally expected ſhe would, the total exclu- 


hon which has now taken place for more than 
2 year (from the firſt of December 1774) from 
a very important branch of the colony trade, 
that of the twelve aſſociated provinces of North 
America. Firſt, thoſe colonies, in preparing 
themſelves for their non-importation agree- 
ment, drained Great Britain completely of all 
the commodities which were fit for their mar- 
ket: ſecondly, the extraordinary demand of the 
Spaniſh Flota has, this year, drained Germany 
and the North of many commodities, linen in 


particular, which uſed to come into compe- 


tition, even in the Britiſh market, with the ma- 
nufactures of Great Britain: thirdly, the peace 
between Ruſſia and Turkey has occaſioned an 
extraordinary demand from the Turkey market, 


which during the diſtreſs of the country, and 
| while 
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h while a Ruffian fleet was cruizing in the Archi- Ml , 
| PE | Hl pelago, had been very poorly ſupplied : fourthly, ; 
the demand of the North of Europe for the ma- q 
nufactures of Great Britain, has been increaſing n 
from year to year for ſome time paſt: and, Ne 
fifthly, the late partition and conſequential pa- iſ y 
cification of Poland, by opening the market of p 
that great country, have this year added an ex- h 
traordinary demand from thence to the increafing W n 
demand of the North. Theſe events are all, ex- 

cept the fourth, in their nature tranſitory and et 
accidental, and the excluſion from ſo important I p 
a branch of the colony trade, if unfortunately it MW ne 
ſhould continue much longer, may ſtill occaſion ce 
fome degree of diſtreſs. This diſtreſs, however, fic 
as it will come on gradually, will be felt much 
leſs ſeverely than if it had come on all at once; 
: and, in the mean time, the induſtry and capital 
of the country may find a new employment and 
direction, fo as to prevent this diſtreſs from ever 

riſing to any conſiderable height. 
Tur monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, 
ſo far as it has turned towards that trade a greater I in 
proportion of the capital of Great Britain than ¶ ne 
what would otherwiſe have gone to it, has in all co 
caſes turned it, from a foreign trade of con- In 
ſumption with a neighbouring, into one with 2 wi 
more diſtant country; in many caſes, from a iſ thi 
direct foreign trade of conſumption, into 2 en 
round-about one; and in ſome caſes, from all © co 
foreign trade of conſumption, into a carrying va! 
trade. It has in all caſes, therefore, turned it, MW an 


from a direction in Which it would have main- the 
| tained 
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tained a greater quantity of productive labour, C HA p. 
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into one, in which it can maintain a much ſmaller — 


quantity. By ſuiting, beſides, to one particular 
market only, ſo great a part of the induſtry and 
commerce of Great Britain, it has rendered the 
whole ſtate of that induſtry and commerce more 
precarious and leſs ſecure, than if their produce 
had been accommodated to a greater variety of 
markets. 

WE muſt carefully diſtinguiſh between the 
effects of the colony trade and thoſe of the mono- 
poly of that trade. The former are always and 
neceſſarily beneficial; the latter always and. ne- 
ceſſarily hurtful. But the former are ſo bene- 
ficial, that the colony trade, though ſubje& to a 
monopoly, and notwithſtanding the hurtful effects 
of that monopoly, is ſtill upon the whole bene- 


ficial, and greatly beneficial, though a good deal 


leſs ſo than it otherwiſe would be. 
Tux effect of the colony trade in its natural 


and free ſtate, is to open a great, though diſtant 


market for ſuch parts of the produce of Britiſh 
induſtry as may exceed the demand of the markets 
nearer home, of thoſe of Europe, and of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean ſea. 
In its natural and free ſtate, the colony trade, 
without drawing from thoſe markets any part of 
the produce which had ever been ſent to then, 
encourages Great Britain to increaſe the ſurplus 
continually, by continually preſenting new equi- 
valents to be exchanged for it. In its natural 
and free ſtate, the colony trade tends to inereaſe 
the * 1 productive labour in Great 


Britain, 1 
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B 00 © k Britain, but without altering in any reſpect the t 
3 direction of that which had been employed there I 
before. In the natural and free ſtate of the t 
colony trade, the competition of all other nations t. 
would hindet the rate of profit from riſing above cl 
the common level either in the new market, or t 
in the new employment. The new market, fl 
without drawing any thing from the old one, In 
would create, f- one may for ſo, a new produce fe 
for its own ſupply; and that new produce would q 
conſtitute a new capital for carrying on the new i 9! 
employment, which in the ſame manner would 
draw nothing from the old one. hy 
Tk monopoly of the colony trade, on the B 
contrary, by excluding the competition of other I m 
nations, and thereby raiſing the rate of profit both is 
in the new market and in the new employment, b. 
draws produce from the old market and capital 
from the old employment. To avgment our il © 
ſhare of the colony trade beyond what it other- Ii 
wiſe would be, is the avowed purpoſe of the er 
monopoly. If our ſhare of that trade were to I I 
be no greater with, than it would have been de 
without the monopoly, there could have been tt 
no reaſon for eſtabliſhing the - monopoly. But 
whatever forces into a branch of trade of which 
the returns are ſlower and more diſtant than thoſe | 
of the greater part of other trades, a greater 
proportion of the capital of any country, than 
what of its own accord would go to that branch, 
neceſſarily renders the whole quantity of pro- 
ductive labour annually maintained there, the 


whole annual produce of the land and labour of - 
that 
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that country, leſs than they otherwiſe would be. 
It keeps down the revenue of the inhabitants of 
that country, below what it would naturally riſe 
to, and thereby diminiſhes their. power of ac- 
cumulation. It not only hinders, at all times, 


their capital from maintaining ſo great a quan- 


tiry of productive labour as it would otherwiſe 
maintain, but it hinders it from increaſing ſo 
faſt as it would otherwiſe increaſe, and conſe- 
quently from maintaining a ſtill greater quantity 
of productive labour. 

Tu natural good effects of the colony trade, 
however, more pA counterbalance to Great 
Britain the bad effects of the monopoly, fo that, 
monopoly and altogether, that trade, even as it 
is carried on at preſent, is not only advantageous, 
but greatly advantageous. The new market and 
the new employment which are opened by the 
colony. trade, are of much greater extent than 
that portion of the old market and of the old 
employment which 1s loſt by the monopoly. 
The new produce and the new capital which has 
been created, if one may ſay ſo, by the colony 


trade, maintain in Great Britain a greater quan- 


tity of productive labour, than what can have 
been thrown out of employment by the revulſion 


of capital from other trades of which the returns 


are more frequent. If the colony trade, how- 
ever, even as it is carried on at preſent, is advan- 
tageous to Great Britain, it is not by means of 
the monopoly, but in ſpite of the monopoly. 

Ir is rather for the manufactured than for the 
rude produce of Europe, that the colony trade 


opens 
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BOOK opens a new market. Agriculture is the proper 
W. 

— buſineſs of all new colonies; a buſineſs which 


rude produce of land, and inſtead of importing 


employment, conſtitute a new market for the 


were manufacturing countries before they had 
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the cheapneſs of land renders more advantageous P 
than any other. They abound, therefore, in the 


it from other countries, they have generally a d 
large ſurplus to export. In new colonies, agri- iſ ” 
culture either draws hands from all other em- fr 
ployments, or keeps them from going to any il © 
other employment. There are few hands to m 
ſpare for the neceſſary, and none for the orna- il © 
mental manufactures. The greater part of the il ©2 
manufactures of both kinds, they find it cheaper la 
to purchaſe of other countries than to make for of 
themſelves. It is chiefly by encouraging the the 
manufactures of Europe, that the colony trade iſ *"* 
indirectly encourages its agriculture. The ma- * 
nufacturers of Europe, to whom that trade gives * 

ef 


produce of the land; and the moſt advantageous 
of all markets: the home market for the corn 
and cattle, for the bread and butchers'- meat of 
Europe, is thus greatly extended by means of 
the trade to America. 

Bur that the monopoly of the trade of popu- 
lous and thriving colonies is not alone ſufficient 
to eſtabliſn, or even to maintain manufactures in 
any country, the examples of Spain and Portugal 
ſufficiently demonſtrate. Spain and Portugal 


any conſiderable colonies. Since they had the 
richeſt and moſt fertile in the world, + they have 
both ceaſed to be {o, LY 

8 | = -= I 
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degradation of the value of gold and ſilver below 


exportation, and the narrowing of the home 


ge country to another; but above all, that irregu- 
lar and partial adminiſtration of juſtice, which 
often protects the rich and powerful debtor from 


haughty and great men, to whom they dare not 
he refuſe to {ell upon credit, and from whom they 
are altogether uncertain of repayment, 

In England, on the contrary, the natural 


7 good effects of the colony trade, aſſiſted by other 
cauſes, have in a great meaſure conquered the 


4 bad effects of the monopoly. Theſe cauſes ſeem 
po- to be, the general liberty of trade, which, not- 
5 wihſtanding ſome reſtraints, is at leaſt equal, 
$f perhaps n to what it is in any other 
_ country; the liberty of exporting, duty free, | 
ag almoſt all ſorts of goods which are the produce 
had Hof domeſtic induſtry, to almoſt any foreign 
the untry; and what, perhaps, is of ſtill greater 
Land Importance, the unbounded liberty of tranſport- 


ng them from any one part of our own country 


Ix Vor. II. | Ff | do 


what it is in moſt other countries; the excluſion 
from foreign markets by improper taxes upon 


market, by ſtill more improper taxes upon the 
tranſportation of goods from one part of the 


the purſuit of his injured creditor, and which 
he * 5 ; : 
makes the induſtrious part of the nation afraid 
de | 8 5 . 
to prepare goods for the conſumption of thoſe 
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Ix Spain and Portugal, the bad effects of the © HA F. 
monopoly, aggravated by other cauſes, have, y 
perhaps, nearly overbalanced the natural _ 
effects of the colony trade. Theſe cauſes ſeem 
to be, other monopolies of different kinds; the 
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B Oo O k to any other, without being obliged to give any 


IV. 


— 


manufactures of Great Britain, and to accom- 


account to any public office, without being liable 
to queſtion or examination of any kind; but 
above all, that equal and impartial adminiſtra. 
tion of juſtice which renders the rights of the 
meaneſt Britiſh ſubject reſpectable to the greateſt, 
and which, by ſecuring to every man the fruits 
of his own induſtry, gives the greateſt and 
moſt effectual encouragement to every ſort of 
induſtry. | | 
Ir the manufactures of Great Britain, hes, 
ever, have been advanced, as they certainly MW i 
have, by the colony trade, it has not been by Ml r 
means of the monopoly of that trade, but in a 
ſpite of the monopoly. The effect of the mono- h 
0 


poly has been, not to augment the quantity, but 


to alter the quality and ſhape of a part of the t 


modate to a market, from which the returns are 
flow and diſtant, what would otherwiſe have been 
accommodated to one from which the returns 
are frequent and near. Its effect has conſe- 
quently been to turn a part of the capital of 
Great Britain from an employment in which it | 
would have maintained a greater quantity of mo 
manufacturing induſtry, to one in which it Th 
maintains a much ſmaller, and thereby to di- gif 
miniſh, inſtead of increaſing, the whole quantity ¶ duc 
of manufacturing induſtry maintained in Great ¶ cap 
Britain. diff 

THE monopoly of the colony trade, Savin bs 
like all the other mean and malignant expedients I em 
of the mercantile ſyſtem, depreſſes the _— cap 
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the contrary diminiſhing, that of the country 1 in 
whoſe favour it 1s eſtabliſhed. 


country, whatever may at. any particular time be 


s I the extent of that capital, from maintaining ſo 


4 great a quantity of productive labour as it would 
f otherwiſe maintain, and from affording ſo great 

a revenue to the induſtrious inhabitants as it 
v. would otherwiſe afford. But as capital can be 
ly I increaſed only by ſavings from revenue, the mo- 
y I nopoly, by hindering it from affording fo great 
in MW a revenue as it would otherwiſe afford, neceſſarily 
o- hinders it from increaſing ſo faſt as it would 
ut I otherwiſe increaſe, and conſequently from main- 
he taining a ſtill greater quantity of productive 
m- labour, and affording a ſtill greater revenue to 
are the induſtrious inhabitants of that country. One 
een great original ſource of revenue, therefore, the 
rns wages of labour, the monopoly mult neceſſarily 
\ſe- have rendered at all times leſs abundant than it 
of otherwiſe would have been. 


1 it By raiſing the rate of mercantile profit, the 
of monopoly diſcourages the improvement of land. 
it The profit of improvement depends upon the 

di- difference between what the land actually pro- 
ty MW duces, and what, by the application of a certain 
capital, it can be made to produce. If this 
difference affords a greater profit than what can 
be drawn from an equal capital in any mercantile 
employment, the improvement of land will draw 
capital from all mercantile employments. If 
, 5 F f 2 _ "oe 


THz monopoly hinders the capital of that 


1433 
of all other countries, but chiefly that of the c HAP. 
colonies, without in the leaſt increafing, but on — 
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K the profit is leſs, mercantile employments will 


—— draw capital from the improvement of land. 


Whatever therefore raiſes the rate of mercantile 


profit, either leſſens the ſuperiority or increaſes 


the inferiority of the profit of improvement; and 
in the one caſe hinders capital from going to im- 
provement, and in the other draws capital from 
it. But by diſcouraging improvement, the mo- 
nopoly neceſſarily retards the natural increaſe of 
another great original ſource of revenue, the rent 
of land. By raiſing the rate of profit too, the 
monopoly neceſſarily keeps up the market rate 


of intereſt higher than it otherwiſe would be. 


But the price of land in proportion to the rent 
which it affords, the number of years purchaſe 


which is commonly paid for it, neceſſarily falls 
as the rate of intereſt riſes, and riſes as the rate 


of intereſt falls. The monopoly, therefore, hurts 


the intereſt of the landlord two different ways, 


by retarding the natural increaſe, firſt, of his 
rent, and, ſecondly, of the price which he would 
get for his land in proportion to the rent which 


it affords. 
TRE monopoly, indeed, raiſes the rate of mer- 


cantile profit, and thereby augments ſomewhat 


the gain of our merchants. But as it obſtructs 


the natural increaſe of capital, it tends rather to 


diminiſh than to increaſe the ſum total of the 


revenue which the inhabitants of the country 


derive from the profits of ſtock ; a ſmall profit 
upon a great capita] generally affording a greater 
revenue than a great profit upon a ſmall one. 


The oy raiſes the rate of profit, but it, 
binders 


a 
. 
- 
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hinders the ſum of profit from riſing ſo * 10 it CS 
otherwiſe would do. —— 

ALL the original ſources of revenue, the wages 
of labour, the rent of land, and the profits of 
ſtock, the monopoly renders much leſs abundant 
than they otherwiſe would be. To promote the 
little intereſt of one little order of men in one | 
country, it hurts the intereſt of all other orders 
of men in that country, and of all the men in all 
other countries. | 

Ir is folely by raiſing the ordinary rate of prof 
that the monopoly either has proved or could 
prove advantageous to any one particular order 
of men. But beſides all the bad effects to the 
country in general, which have already been men- 
tioned as neceſſarily reſulting from a high rate of 
profit; there is one more fatal, perhaps, than 
all theſe put together, but which, if we may 
judge from experience, is inſeparably connected 
with it. The high rate of profit ſeems every 
where to deſtroy that parſimony which in other 
circumſtances is natural to the character of the 
merchant. When profits are high, that ſober 
virtue ſeems to be ſuperfluous, and expenſive 
luxury to ſuit better the afluence of his ſituation. 
But the owners of the great mercantile capitals 
are neceſſarily the leaders and conductors of the 
whole induſtry of every nation, and their example 
has a. much greater influence upon the manners 
of the whole induſtrious part of it than that of 
any other order of men. If his employer is at- 
tentive and parſimonious, the workman is very 
likely to be ſo too; but if the maſter is diſſolute 
F f 3 and 
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BOOK and diſorderly, the ſervant who ſhapes his work 
x— according to the pattern which his maſter pre- 
ſcribes to him, will ſhape his life too according 
to the example which he ſets him. Accumula. 
tion is thus prevented in the hands of all thoſe 
who are naturally the moſt diſpoſed to accumu- 
late; and the funds deſtined for the maintenance 
of productive labour receive no augmentation 
from the revenue of thoſe who ought naturally 
to augment them the moſt. The capital of the 
country, inſtead of increaſing, gradually dwindles 
away, and the quantity of productive labour 
maintained in it grows every day leſs. and leſs. 


— — — 2 FLAY 1 Cm Alla * 


Have the exorbitant profits of the merchants of 
Cadiz and Liſbon, augmented the capital of 
Spain and Portugal? Have they alleviated the 
poverty, have they promoted the induſtry of thoſe . 
two beggarly countries? Such has been the 
tone of mercantile expence in thoſe two trading 
cities, that thoſe exorbitant profits, far from aug- 
menting the general capital of the country, ſeem 
ſcarce to have been ſufficient to keep up the 
capitals upon which they were made. Foreign 1 © 
| capitals are every day ingruding themſelves, if | fi 
s may ſay ſo, more and more into the trade of ſt 
Cadiz and Liſbon. It is to expel thoſe foreign tl 
capitals from a trade which their own grows * 
every day more and more inſufficient for carrying fl 
on, that the Spaniards and Portugueſe endea- ſu 
vour every day to ſtraiten more and more the gall- th 
ing bands of their abſurd monopoly. Compare w 
0 


the mercantile manners of Cadiz and Liſbon 


with thoſe of Amſterdam, and you will be ſenſi- N 
. ble | 
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ble how differently the conduct and character of 2 nA, 
merchants are affected by the high and by the — 


low profits of ſtock. The merchants of London, 
indeed, have not yet generally become ſuch mag- 
nificent lords as thoſe of Cadiz and Liſbon; 
but neither are they in general ſuch attentive and 
parſimonious burghers as thoſe of Amſterdam, 
They are ſuppoſed, however, many of them, to 
be a good deal richer than the greater part of the 
former, and not quite ſo rich as many of the lat- 
ter. But the rate of their profit is commonly much 
lower than that of the former, and a good deal 
higher than that of the latter. Light come light 
go, ſays the proverb; and the ordinary tone of ex- 
pence ſeems every where to be regulated, not ſo 
much according to the real ability of ſpending, as 
to the ſuppoſed facility of getting money to ſpend. 
Ir is thus that the ſingle advantage which the 
monopoly procures to a ſingle order of men, is in 
many different ways hurtful to the general intereſt 
of the country. 

To found a great empire for the ſole purpoſe 
of raiſing up a people of cuſtomers, may at firſt 
fight appear a project fit only for a nation of 
ſhopkeepers. It is, however, a project altoge- 


ther unfit for a nation of ſhopkeepers ; but ex- 


tremely fit for a nation whoſe government 1s in- 
fluenced by ſhopkeepers. Such ſtateſmen, and 
ſuch ſtateſmen only, are capable of fancying 
that they will find ſome advantage in employing 
the blood and treaſure of their fellow-citizens, 
to found and maintain ſuch an empire, Say 
to a ſhopkeeper, Buy me a good eſtate, and 1 
ſhall always wy my clothes at your ſhop, even 
| FS - though 
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B 0 0K though I ſhould pay ſomewhat dearer than what 


tl 
I can have them for at other ſhops; and you 0 
will not find him very forward to embrace your n 
w 
p 
in 


propoſal. But ſhould any other perſon buy you 

ſuch an eſtate, the ſhopkeeper will be much 
obliged to your benefactor if he would enjoin 

you to buy all your clothes at his ſnop. Eng- cc 
land purchaſed from ſome of her ſubjects, who a0 
found themſelves uneaſy at home, a great eſtate Cc 
in a diſtant country. The price, indeed, was 1 A 
very ſmall, and inſtead of thirty years purchaſe, I bi 
the ordinary price of land in the prefent times, la 
it amounted to little more than the expence of 

the different equipments ' which made the firſt to 


diſcovery, reconnoitered the coaſt, and took a th 
fictitious poſſeſſion of the country. The land I G 
was good and of great extent, and the cultiva- en 


tors having plenty of good ground to work upon, ad 
and being for ſome time at liberty to ſel] their I af 
I produce where they pleaſed, became in the courſe I fu 
of little more than thirty or forty years (between of 
1620 and 1660) ſo numerous and thriving a Il pr 
people, that the ſhopkeepers and other traders I th 
of England wiſhed to ſecure to themſelves fre 
the monopoly of their cuſtom. Without pre- Br 
tending, therefore, that they had paid any part, Ii de 
either of the original purchaſe- money, or of the ¶ ſu 
ſubſequent expence of improvement, they peti- I or 
tioned. the parliament that the cultivators of I an 
America might for the future be confined to their WI fer 
ſhop; firſt, for buying all the goods which they me 
wanted from Europe; and, ſecondly, for ſelling ſto 
all ſuch parts of their own produce as thoſe If it 
traders might find it convenient to buy, Far 

| | they 
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they did not find it convenient to buy every part 0 


* 
, * 
4 
n 4 : 


H AP. 
VII. 


of it. Some parts of it imported into England 


might have interfered with ſome of the trades 
which they themſelves carried on at home. Thoſe 
particular parts of it, therefore, they were will- 
iog that the coloniſts ſhould fell where they 
could; the farther off the better; and upon that 


account propoſed that their market ſhould be 


confined to the countries ſouth of Cape Finiſterre. 
A clauſe in the famous act of navigation eſta- 
bliſhed this e ſhopkeeper en, into Aa 
law. 

Taz maintenance of this monopoly has da 
to been the principal, or more properly perhaps 
the ſole end and purpoſe of the dominion which 
Great Britain aſſumes over her colonies. In the 
excluſive trade, it is ſuppoſed, conſiſts the great 
advantage of provinces, which have never yet 


afforded either revenue or military force for the 
ſupport of the civil government, or the defence 


of the mother country. The monopoly is the 
principal badge of their dependency, and it is 
the ſole fruit which has hitherto been gathered 


from that dependency. Whatever expence Great 


Britain has hitherto laid out in maintaining this 
dependency, has really been laid out in order to 
ſupport this monopoly. The expence of the 
ordinary peace eſtabliſhment of the colonies 


amounted, before the commencement of the pre- 


{ent diſturbances, to the pay of twenty regi- 


ments of foot; to the expence of the artillery, - 
ſtores, and extraordinary proviſions with which 
it was Cy to ſupply them ; and to the ex- 


13 pence 
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Bo © K pence of a very conſiderable naval force which b 
— was conſtantly kept up, in order to guard, from 1 
the ſmuggling veſſels of other nations, the im- tt 
menſe coaſt of North America, and that of our o 
Weſt Indian iſlands. The whole expence of this ra 
peace eſtabliſhment was a charge upon the re- | 
venue of Great Britain, and was, at the ſame w 
time, the ſmalleſt part of what the dominion of I «| 
the colonies has coſt the mother country. If we pi 
would know the amount of the whole, we muſt fl 
add to the annua] expence of this peace eſtabliſh- | 
ment the intereſt of the ſums which, in conſe- be 
quence of her conſidering her colonies as pro- 
vinces ſubject to her dominion, Great Britain Wl 
has upon different occaſions laid out upon their il 4; 
defence. We muſt add to it, in particular, the I ec 
whole expence of the late war, and a great part 
of that of the war which preceded it. The late Il ;, 
war was altogether a colony quarrel, and the an 
whole expence of it, in whatever part of the 


to 

world it may have been laid out, whether in I 

| Germany or the Eaſt Indies, ought juſtly to be pr 
ſtated to the account of the colonies. It amount- I vi 


ed to more than ninety millions ſterling, includ- I N 
ing not only the new debt which was contracted, I |; 
but the two ſhillings in the pound additional land m 
tax, and the ſums which were every year borrow- 
ed from the ſinking fund. The Spaniſh war 
which began in 1739, was principally a colony 
quarrel. Its principal object was to prevent the 
ſearch of the colony ſhips which carried on a con- 
traband trade with the Spaniſh main. This 


whole expence is, in reality, a bounty which has 
6 been 
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been given in order to ſupport a monopoly. « 


The pretended purpoſe of it was to encourage 


the manufactures, and to increaſe the commerce 
of Great Britain. But its real effect has been to 
raiſe the rate of mercantile profit, and to enable 
our merchants to turn into a branch of trade, af 
which the returns are more ſlow and diſtant than 
thoſe of the greater part of other trades, a greater 
proportion of their capital than they otherwiſe 
would have done; two events which if a bounty 
could have prevented, it might perhaps have 
been very well worth while to give ſuch a bounty. 
 Unper the preſent ſyſtem of management, 
therefore, Great Britain derives nothing but loſs 
from the dominion which ſne aſſumes over a 
colonies. 

To propoſe that Gren Britain ſhould reins 
tarily give up all authority over her colonies, 
and leave them to elect their own magiſtrates, 
to enact their own laws, and to make peace and 
war as they might think proper, would be to 
propoſe ſuch a meaſure as never was, and never 
will be adopted by any nation in the world. 
No nation ever voluntarily gave up the domi- 
nion of any province, how rroubleſome ſoever it 
might be to govern it, and how fmall ſoever the 
revenue which it. afforded might be in propor- 
tion to the expence which it occaſioned. Such 
ſacrifices, though they might frequently be agree- 
able to the intereſt, are always mortifying to the 
pride of every nation, and, what is perhaps of ſtill 
greater conſequence, they are always contrary to 
the private intereſt of the governing part of it, 

who 
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B 2 OK whowould thereby be deprived of the diſpoſal of 
2 many places of truſt and profit, of many oppor- 
tunities of acquiring wealth and diſtinction, a 
which the poſſeſſion of the moſt turbulent, and, 
to the great body of the people, the moſt unpro- il ® 
fitable province ſeldom fails to afford. The moſt I © 
viſionary enthuſiaſts would ſcarce be capable of Il 
propoſing ſuch a meaſure, with any ſerious hopes 
at leaſt of its ever being adopted. If it was 
adopted, however, Great Britain would not only 
be immediately freed from the whole annual ex- eo 
pence of the peace eſtabliſhment of the colonies, I pe 
but might ſettle with them ſuch a treaty of com- 01 
merce as would effectually ſecure to her a free I na 
trade, more advantageous to the great body of ¶ to 
the people, though leſs ſo to the merchants, Il pat 
than the monopoly which ſhe at preſent enjoys. Il the 
By thus parting good friends, the natural affec- I wh 
tion of the colonies to the mother country, which, I Th 
perhaps, our late diſſenſions have well nigh ex- ver 
tinguiſhed, would quickly revive. It might diſ- I lon 
poſe them not only to reſpect, for whole cen- | ver 
turies together, that treaty of commerce which low 
they had concluded with us at parting, but to I nd 
favour us in war as well as in trade, and, inftead I peo 
of turbulent and factious ſubjects, to become our 
moſt faithful, affectionate, and generous allies; 
and the ſame ſort of parental affection on the one 
ſide, and filial reſpect on the other, might re- 
vive between Great Britain and her colonies, | 
which uſed to ſubſiſt between thoſe of ancient 
Greece and the mother mY from which they de- 

(cended, RED 5 
Is 
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Ix order to render any province advantageous e 


147 | 


H AP, 
Vide © * 


to the empire to which 1t belongs, it ought On and 


afford, in time of peace, a revenue to the public 
ſuffictent not only for defraying the whole ex- 


pence of its own peace eſtabliſhment, but for 


contributing its proportion to the ſupport of the 


general government of the empire. Every pro- 


vince neceſſarily contributes, more or leſs, to 


increaſe the expence of that general government. 
If any particular province, therefore, does not 
contribute its ſhare towards defraying this ex- 


pence, an unequal burden muſt be thrown upon 


ſome other part of the. empire. The extraordi- 


nary revenue too which every province affords 
to the public in time of war, ought, from 
parity of reaſon, to bear the ſame proportion to 
the extraordinary revenue of the whole empire. 


which its ordinary revenue does in time of peace. 
That neither the ordinary nor extraordinary re- 


venue which Great Britain derives from her co- 
lonies, bears this proportion to the whole re- 
venue of the Britiſh empire, will readily be al- 


lowed. The monopoly, it has been ſuppoſed, 


indeed, by increaſing the private revenue of the 


people of Great Britain, and thereby enabling 
them to pay greater taxes, compenſates the de- 
ficiency of the public revenue of the colonies. 


But this monopoly, I have endeavoured to ſhow, 
though a very grievous tax upon the colonies, 
and though it may increaſe the revenue of a par- 


ticular order of men in Great Britain, diminiſhes 
inſtead of increaſing that of the great body of the 


people; and conſequently | diminiſhes inſtead of 
increaſing 


* increaſing. the ability of the great body of the 
2 people to pay taxes. The men too whoſe revenue 
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the monopoly increaſes, conſtitute a particular 
order, which it is both abſolutely impoſſible to 


tax beyond the proportion of other orders, and 
extremely impolitic even to attempt to tax be. 
'yond that proportion, as I ſhall endeavour to 
ſhew in the following book. No particular re- 
ſource, therefore, can be drawn from this parti 
cular order. 


TRR colonies may be taxed either by their own 
aſſemblies, or by the. parliament of Great Britain, 

Tnar the colony aſſemblies can ever be ſo 
managed as to levy upon their conſtituents a 
public revenue ſufficient, not only to maintain at 
all times their own civil and military eſtabliſhment, 
but to pay their proper proportion of the- expence 


of thg general government of the Britiſh empire, 


ſeems not very probable. It was a long time 
before even the parliament of England, though 
placed immediately under the eye of the fo- 
vereign, could be brought under ſuch a ſyſtem 
of management, or could be rendered ſufficiently 


liberal in their grants for ſupporting the civil 


and military eſtabliſhments even of their own 
country. It was only by diſtributing among the 
particular members of parliament, a great part 
either of the offices, or of the diſpoſal of the 
offices ariſing from this civil and military efta- 
bliſhment, that ſuch a ſyſtem of management 
could be eſtabliſhed even with. regard to the par- 
lament of England. But the diſtance of the 


colony „ from the. eye of the ſovereign, 


their 
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various conſtitutions, would render it very diffi- == — 
cult to manage them in the ſame manner, even | 
though the ſovereign had the ſame means of do- 
ing it; and thoſe means are wanting. It would 
be abſolutely impoſſible to diſtribute among all 
the leading members of all the colony aſſem- 
blies ſuch a ſhare, either of the offices or of the 
diſpoſal of the offices ariſing from the general 


government of the Britiſh empire, as to diſpoſe 
them to give up their popularity at home, and to 
tax their conſtituents for the ſupport of that ge- 
neral government, of which almoſt the whole 


emoluments were to. be divided among people 


who were ſtrangers to them. The unavoidable 
ignorance of adminiſtration, beſides, concerning 


the relative importance of the different members 
of thoſe different aſſemblies, the offences which 


muſt frequently be given, the blunders which 
muſt conſtantly be committed in attempting to 
manage them in this manner, ſeems to render 
ſuch a ſyſtem of management altogether imprac- 
ticable with regard to them. | 

Tae colony aſſemblies, beſides, cannot be 
ſuppoſed the proper judges of what is neceſſary 
for the defence and ſupport of the whole empire. 


The care of that defence and ſupport 1s not en- 


truſted to them. It is not their buſineſs, and 


they have no regular means of information con- 


cerning it. The aſſembly of a province, like 
the veſtry of a pariſh, may judge very properly 


concerning the affairs of its own particular diſ- 
trict; but can have no proper means of judging 


concerning 


their number, their diſperſed ſituation, and their C H 4 b 


1 
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* 27 * concerning thoſe of the whole empire. It can: i 
not even judge properly concerning the propor- W P 
tion which its own province bears to the whole Il © 
empire; or concerning the relative degree of its C 
wealth and importance, compared with the other 8 
provinces ; becauſe thoſe other provinces are not 1 
under the inſpection and ſuperintendency of the 
aſſembly of a particular province. What is ne. * 
ceſſary for the defence and ſupport of the whole t 
empire, and in what proportion each part ought I " 
to contribute, can be judged of only by that aſ- la 
ſembly which inſpects and ſuperintends the af- “ 
fairs of the whole empire. ar 
Ir has been propoſed, accordingly, that the Ml © 
colonies ſhould be taxed by requiſition, the par- 
liament of Great Britain determining the ſum 
which each colony ought to pay, and the pro- [ 
vincial aſſembly aſſeſſing and levying it in the b. 
way that ſuited beſt the circumſtances of the w 
province. What concerned the whole empire 7s 
would in this way be determined by the aſſembly pe 


which inſpects and ſuperintends the affairs of the * 
whole empire; and the provincial affairs of each *" 
colony might ſtill be regulated by its own aſ- F d 
ſembly. Though the colonies ſhould in this wm 

| caſe have no repreſentatives in the Britiſh parlia- I "* 
a 


ment, yet, if we may judge by experience, there 
is no probability that the parliamentary requi- P. 
fition would be unreaſonable. The parliament 
of England has not upon any occaſion ſhown the : 
ſmalleſt diſpoſition to overburden thoſe parts of 
the empire which are not repreſented in parlia- 
ment. The Nands of Len and Jerſey, 
without 
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without any means of reſiſting the authority of © 


parliament, are more lightly taxed than any part — 


of Great Britain. Parliament in attempting to 
exerciſe its ſuppoſed right, whether well or ill 
grounded, of taxing the colonies, has never 
hitherto demanded of them any thing which 


even approached to a juſt proportion to what 


was paid by their fellow- ſubjects at home. If 

the contribution of the colonies, beſides, was to 

riſe or fall in proportion to the riſe or fall of the 

land tax, parliament could not tax them with- 

out taxing at the ſame time its own conſtituents, 

and the colonies might in this caſe be conſidered 
as virtually repreſented in parliament. 

EXAMPLES are not wanting of empires in 
which all the different provinces are not taxed, if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion, in one mals; 
but in which the ſovereign regulates the ſum 
which each province ought to pay, and in ſome 
provinces aſſeſſes and levies it as he thinks pro- 
per; while in others, he leaves it to be aſſeſſed 
and levied as the reſpective ſtates of each pro- 
vince ſhall determine. In ſome provinces of 
France, the king not only impoſes what taxes he 
thinks proper, but aſſeſſes and levies them in the 


way he thinks proper. From others he demands 


a certain ſum, but leaves it to the ſtates of each 
province to aſſeſs and levy that ſum as they 
think proper. According to the ſcheme of tax- 
ing by requiſition, the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain would ſtand nearly in the fame ſituation to- 
wards the colony aſſemblies, as the king of 
France does towards the ſtates of thoſe provinces 


You. II. Gg which 
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Bo 8 x which till enjoy the privilege of having ſtates of 
\ 4 their own, the provinces of France which are 


wanna to be the beſt governed. 
Bur though, according to this ſcheme, the 
5 ** could have no juſt reaſon to fear that 
their ſhare of the public burdens ſhould ever 
exceed the proper proportion to that of their fel. 
low-citizens at home; Great Britain might have 
juſt reaſon to fear that it never would amount to 
that proper proportion. The parliament of 
Great Britain has not for ſome time paſt had the 


fame eſtabliſhed authority in the colonies which 


the French king has in thoſe provinces of 
France which ftill enjoy the privilege of having 
ſtates of their own. The colony aſſemblies, if 
they were not very favourably diſpoſed (and un- 


leſs more ſkilfully managed than they ever have 


been hitherto, they are not very likely to be ſo), 
might ſtil find many pretences for evading or 
rejecting the moſt reaſonable requiſitions of par- 
liament. A French war breaks out, we ſhall 
ſuppoſe ; ten millions muſt. immediately be 
raiſed, in order to defend the ſeat of the empire. 
This ſum muſt be borrowed upon the credit of 
ſome parliamentary fund mortgaged for paying 
the intereſt. Part of this fund parliament pro- 
poſes to raiſe by a tax to be levied in Great Bri- 
tain, and part of it, by a requiſition to all the 


different colony aſſemblies of America and the 


Weſt Indies. Would people readily advance 
their money upon the credit of a fund, which 
partly depended upon the good humour of all 
thoſe Alemdlies, far diſtant from the ſeat of the 
War, 
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war, and ſometimes, perhaps, thinking them- © * A r. 
ſelves not much concerned in the event of it 


Upon ſuch a fund no more money would pro- 
rably be advanced than what the tax to be levied 
in Great Britain might be ſuppoſed to anſwer 
for. The whole burden of the debt contracted 
on account of the war would in this manner fall, 
as it always has done hitherto, upon Great Bri- 
tain ; upon a part of the empire, and not upon 
the whole empire. Great Britain is, perhaps, 
ſince the world began, the only ſtate which, as it 


has extended its empire, has only increaſed its 


expence without once augmenting its reſources. 
Other ſtates have generally diſburdened them- 
ſelves upon their ſubject and ſubordinate pro- 
vinces of the moſt conſiderable part of the ex- 
pence of defending the empire. Great Britain 
has hitherto ſuffered her ſubject and ſubordinate 
provinces to diſburden themſelves upon her of 
almoſt this whole expence. In order to put 
Great Britain upon a footing of equality with 
her own colonies, which the law has hitherto 
ſuppoſed to be ſubje& and ſubordinate, it ſeems 
neceflary, upon the ſcheme of taxing them by 
patliamentary requiſition, that parliament ſhould 
have ſome means of rendering its requiſitions im- 
mediately effectual, in caſe the colony aſſemblies 
ſhould attempt to evade or reje&t them; and 
what thoſe means are, it is not very eaſy to con- 
ceive, and it has not yet been explained. 
SHOULD the parliament of Great Britain, at 
the ſame time, be ever fully eſtabliſned in the 
right of f raxing the colonies, even independent of 
86g 2 ts 
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BO OK the conſent of their own aſſemblies, the im. 
3 portance of thoſe aſſemblies would from that 


ing men are continually making upon the im- 


faction and ambition. The leading men of Fe 


moment be at an end, and with | it, that of all the 


have ſome ſhare in the management of public 


f 

R 

; s b 

leading men of Britiſh America. Men deſire to R 
F 

0 


affairs chiefly on account of the importance 


which it gives them. Upon the power which the iſ 


greater part of the leading men, the natural ariſ. IM jj 
tocracy of every country, have of preſerving or Ne 
defending their reſpective importance, depends W jj 
the ſtability and duration of every ſyſtem of free te 
government. In the attacks which thoſe lead- g 


portance of one another, and in the defence of g 
their own, conſiſts the whole play of domeſtic 


America, like thoſe of all other countries, deſire 
to preſerve their own importance. They feel, or 
imagine, that if their aſſemblies, which they are 
fond of calling parliaments, and of conſidering 
as equal in authority to the parliament of Great f 
Britain, ſhould be ſo far degraded as to become o_ 
the humble miniſters and executive officers of of 
that parliament, the greater part of their own iſ m. 
importance would be at an end. They have re- 
jected, therefore, the propoſal of being taxed by 
parliamentary requiſition, and like other ambi- 
tious and high-ſpirited men, have rather choſen 
to draw 'the ſword in detence of their own im- 
portance. 

Towarps the declenſion of the Roman re- 
public, the allies of Rome, who had borne the 


Principal burden of defending the ſtate and ex- 
tending 
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3 


tending the empire, demanded to be admitted to C 15 A p. 
all the privileges of Roman citizens. Upon — 


being refuſed, the ſocial war broke out. During 
the courſe of that war Rome granted thoſe 
privileges to the greater part of them, one by 


one, and in proportion as they detached them 


ſelves from the general confederacy. The par- 
liament of Great Britain inſiſts upon taxing the 
colonies; and they refuſe to be taxed by a par- 
liament in which they are not repreſented. If 
to each colony, which ſhould detach itſelf from 


the general confederacy, Great Britain ſhould - 


allow ſuch a number of repreſentatives as ſuited 


the proportion of what it contributed to' the 
public revenue of the empire, in conſequence _ 
of its being ſubjected to the ſame taxes, and in 


compenſation admitted to the ſame freedom of 
trade with its fellow-ſubje&ts at home; the 
number of its repreſentatives to be augmented 
as the proportion of its contribution might 
afterwards augment; a new method of acquir- 
ing importance, a new and more dazzling object 
of ambition would be preſented to the leading 
men of each colony. Inſtead of piddling for the 
little prizes which are ro be found in what may 
be called the paltry raffle of colony faction; they 
might then hope, from the preſumption which 
men naturally have in their own ability and 


good fortune, to draw ſome of the great prizes 


which ſometimes come from the wheel of the 


great ſtate lottery of Britiſh politics. Unleſs 


this or ſome other method is fallen upon, and 
here ſeems to be none more obvious than this, of 
Gg3 preſerving 
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BOOK 1 the importance and of gratifying the 
* 1H ambition of the leading men of America, it is 
not very probable that they will ever voluntarily 
ſubmit to us; and we ought to conſider that the 


* 


blood which muſt be ſhed in forcing them to do 
ſo, is, every drop of it, the blood either of thoſe 
who are, or of thoſe whom we wiſh to have for . 
our fellow. citizens. They are very weak who flatter ; 
themſelves that, in the ſtate ro which things have ; 
come, our colonies will be eafily conquered by F 
force alone. The perſons who now govern the 
reſolutions of what they call their continental : 
congreſs, feel in themſelves at this moment a a 
degree of importance which, perhaps, the greateſt N 
ſubjects in Europe ſcarce feel. From ſhop- 
: 0 
keepers, tradeſmen, and attornies, they are be- 4 
come ſtateſmen and legiſlators, and are em- p 
ployed in contriving a new form of government i 
for an extenſive empire, which, they flatter them- 1 


ſelves, will become, and which, indeed, ſeem 


very likely to become, one of the greateſt and 50 
moſt formidable that ever was in the world, 10 
Five hundred different people, perhaps, who in 
different ways act immediately under the con- 1 


tinental congreſs; and five hundred thouſand, 


perhaps, who act under thoſe five hundred, all 0 
. feel in the ſame manner a proportionable riſe in Fo 


their own importance. Almoſt every individual I |, 

of the governing party in America, fills, at pre- 

ſent, in his own fancy, a ſtation ſuperior, not only 

to what he had ever filled before, but to what he 1 

had ever expected to fill; and unleſs ſome new 80 

object of ambition is preſented either to him or ri 
| | (9 
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to his leaders, if he has the ordinary ſpirit of a 0 HA p. 


man, he will die in defence of that ſtation. 

Ir is a remark of the preſident Henaut, that we 
now read with pleaſure the account of many 
little tranſactions of the Ligue, which when they 
happened were not perhaps conſidered as very 
important pieces of news. But every man then; 
ſays he, fancied himſelf of ſome importance; 
and the innumerable memoirs which have come 
down to us from thoſe times were, the greater 


part of them, written by people who took plea- 


ſure in recording and magnifying events in 
which, they flattered themſelves, they had been 
conſiderable actors. How obſtinately the city 
of Paris upon that occaſion defended itſelf, 


what a dreadful famine it ſupported rather than 


ſubmit to the beſt and afterwards to the moſt be- 
loved of all the French Kings, is well known. 
The greater part of the citizens, or thoſe who 
governed the greater part of them, fought in de- 
fence of their own importance, which they fore- 
ſaw was to be at an end whenever the ancient 
government ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed. Our co- 
lonies, unleſs they can be induced to conſent to 


a union, are very likely to defend themſelves 


againſt the beſt of all mother countries, as obſti- 
nately as the city of Paris did n one of the 


beſt of kings. 


Taz idea of repreſentation was unknown in 
ancient times. When the people of one ſtate 
were admitted to the Tight of citizenſhip in an- 
other, they had no other means of exerciſing that 
right but by coming in a body to vote and deli- 

Gg 4 berate 
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berate with the people of that other ſtate. The 


— admiſſion of the greater part of the inhabitants of 


Italy to the privileges of Roman citizens, com- 


pletely ruined the Roman republic. It was no 


longer poſſible to diſtinguiſh between who was 
and who was not a Roman citizen. No tribe 
could know its own members. A rabble of any 
kind could be introduced into the aſſemblies of 
the people, could drive out the real citizens, and 
decide upon the affairs of the republic as if they 


_ themſelves had been ſuch. But though America 
were to ſend fifty or ſixty new repreſentatives to 


parliament, the door-keeper of the houſe of 
commons could not find any great difficulty in 
diſtinguiſhing between who was and who was not 


a member. Though the Roman conſtitution, 


therefore, was neceſſarily ruined by the union of 
Rome with the allied ſtates of Italy, there is not 
the leaſt probability that the Britiſh conſtitution 
would be hurt by the union of Great Britain with 
her colonies, That conſtitution, on the con- 
trary, would be completed by it, and ſeems to 
be imperfect without it. The aſſembly which 


deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of 


every part of the empire, in order to be properly 
informed, ought certainly to have repreſentatives 
from every part of it. That this union, how- 
ever, could be eaſily effectuated, or that difficul- 
ties and great difficulties might not occur in the 
execution, I do not pretend. I haye yet heard 
of none, however, which appear inſurmountable, 
The principal, perhaps, ariſe not. from the nature 


of things, but from the prejudices and opinions 
of 
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of the people both on this and on the other ſide © an. p. 


of the Atlantic. 

WE, on this fide the water, are afraid leſt hs 
multitude of American reprefentatives ſhould 
overturn the balance of the conſtitution, and in- 


creafe too much either the influence of the crown 


on the one hand, or the force of the democracy 
on the other. But if the number of American 
repreſentatives were to be 1n proportion to the 
produce of American taxation, the number of 
people to be managed would increaſe exactly in 
proportion to the means of managing them; 
and the means of managing to the number of 
people to be managed. The monarchical and 
democratical parts of the conſtitution would, 
aſter the union, ſtand exactly in the ſame degree 
of relative force with regard to one another as 
they had done before. 

Tux people on the other ſide of the water are 
afraid leſt their diſtance from the ſeat of govern- 
ment might expoſe them to many oppreſſions. 
But their repreſentatives in parliament, of which 
the number ought from the firſt to be conſider- 
able, would cafily be able to protect them from 
all oppreſſion. The diſtance could not much 
weaken the dependency of the repreſentative 
upon the conſtituent, and the former would ſtill 
feel that he owed his ſeat in parliament, and all 
the conſequence which he derived from it, to the 


good-will of the latter. It would be the intereſt 


of the former, therefore, to cultivate that good- 
will by complaining, with all the authority of a 


member of the legiſlature, of every outrage which 


any 
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s «F K any civil or military officer might be guilty of in 
[ thoſe remote parts of the empire. The diſtance 

| of America from the ſeat of government, beſides, 
the natives of that country might flatter them- 

felves, with ſome appearance of reaſon too, 

would' not be of very Jong continuance. Such 

has hitherto been the rapid progreſs of that coun- 

try in wealth, population, and improvement, that 


baps, the produce of American might exceed 
that of Britiſh taxation, The ſeat of the empire 
would then naturally remove itſelf to that part 
of the empire which contributed moſt to the 
general defence and ſupport of the whole. 
Tun diſcovery of America and that of a 
paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good 


but, in the ſhort period of between two and 
three centuries which has elapſed fince theſe dif- 
coveries were made, it is impoſſible that the 
whole extent of their conſequences can have been 
ſeen. What benefits, or what m isfortunes to 
mankind = hereafter reſult from thoſe great 
events, human wiſdom can foreſee. By 
uniting, in ſome meaſure, the moſt diſtant parts 
of the world, by enabling them to relieve one 
another's wants, to increaſe one another's enjoy- 


their general tendency would ſeem to be bene- 
fictal. To the natives, however, both of the 
5 Eaſt and Weſt Indies, all the commercial bene- 
1.1 55 firs 


in the courfe of little more than a century, per- 


Hope, are the two greateſt and moſt important 
events recorded in the hiſtory of mankind. 
Their conſequences have already been very great: 


ments, and to encourage one another's induſtry, 


f 
} 


win oor 
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countries to all countries naturally, or rather 


It is the object of that ſyſtem to enrich a great 
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firs which can have reſulted from thoſe events c H AP, 
have been ſunk and loſt in the dreadful misfor- Wa” 
tunes which they have occaſioned. Theſe miſs 
fortunes, however, ſeem to have ariſen rather 

from accident than from any thing in the nature 

of thoſe events themſelves. At the particular 

time when theſe diſcoveries were made, the ſu» 
periority of force happened to be ſo great on the 

fide of the Europeans that they were enabled to 

commit with impunity every ſort of. injuſtice in 

thoſe remote countries. Hereafter, perhaps, the 

natives of thoſe countries may grow ſtronger, or 
thoſe of Europe may grow weaker, and the in- = 
habitants of all the different quarters of the 
world may arrive at that equality of courage and 
force which, by inſpiring mutual fear, can alone 
overawe the injuſtice of independent nations into 
ſome fort of reſpect for the rights of one another. 
But nothing ſeems more likely to eſtabliſh this 
equality of force than that mutual communica- 
tion of knowledge and of all forts of improve- 
ments which an extenſive commerce from all 


neceſſarily, carries along with it. . 
In the mean time one of the principal effects # 
of thoſe diſcoveries has been to raiſe the mer- 
cantile ſyſtem to a degree of ſplendour and glory 
which it could never otherwiſe have attained to, 


nation rather by trade and manufactures than by 
the improvement and cultivation of land, rather 
by the induſtry of the towns than by that of the 
country, But in conſequence of thoſe diſ- 

4 8 coveries, 
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B O OK coveries, the commercial towns of Europe, in- 

ſtead of being the manufacturers and carriers for 

bot very b part of the world (that part of 
Europe which is waſhed by the Atlantic ocean, 
and the countries which lie round the Baltic and 
Mediterranean ſeas), have now become the manu- 


© Fu, > Ao! 


facturers for the numerous and thriving culti- k 
vators of America, and the carriers, and in | 
ſome reſpects the manufacturers too, for almoſt 3 
all the different nations of Afia, Africa, and , 
America. Two new worlds have been opened ' 
to their induſtry, each of them much greater 5 
and more extenſive than the old one, and the 5 
market of one of them n (till . ne 
Seer every day. | f 

Tux countries which poſſeſs the colonies of 5 
America, and which trade directly to the Eaſt ; 
Indies, enjoy, indeed, the whole ſhew and ſplen- 
dour of this great commerce. Other countries, | 
however, notwithſtanding all the invidious re- ; 
ſtraints by which it is meant to exclude them, f 
frequently enjoy a greater ſhare of the real t 
benefit of it. The colonies of Spain and Portu— t 
gal, for example, give more real encouragement - 
to the induſtry of other countries than to that of 4 
Spain and Portugal, In the fingle article of 
linen alone the conſumption of thoſe colonies b 


amounts, it is faid, but I do not pretend to 
warrant the quantity, to more than three mil- 6 
lions ſterling a year. But this great conſumption 
is almoſt entirely ſupplied by France, Flanders, þ 
Holland, and Germany. Spain and Portugal 
furniſh but a ſmall - part of it. The capital 
Ty 1 1 which 
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which ſupplies the colonies with this great quan- CHAP. 


tity of linen is annually diftributed among, and 
furniſhes a revenue to the inhabitants of thoſe 


other countries. The profits of it only are ſpent 


in Spain and Portugal, where they help to ſup- 


port the ſumptuous profuſion of the merchants 


of Cadiz and Liſbon. 


Ex the regulations by which each nation 
endeavours to ſecure to itſelf the excluſive trade 


of its own colonies, are frequently more hurtful 
to the countries in favour of which they are 


eſtabliſhed than to thoſe againit which they are 


eſtabliſhed. The unjuſt oppreſſion of the in- 
duſtry of other countries falls back, if I may ſay 
ſo, upon the heads of the oppreſſors, and cruſhes 
their induſtry more than, it . does that of thoſe 


other countries. By thoſe regulations, for ex- 


ample, the merchant of Hamburgh muſt ſend 
the linen which he deſtines for the American 


market to London, and he muſt bring back 


from thence the tobacco which he deitines for 
the German market; becauſe he can neither ſend 
the one directly to America, nor bring back the 
other directly from thence. By this reſtraint he 


is probably obliged to ſell the one ſomewhat 


cheaper, and to buy the other ſomewhat dearer 
than he otherwiſe might have done; and his 
profits are probably ſomewhat abridged by means 
of it. In this trade, however, between Ham- 
burgh and London, he certainly receives the 
returns of his capital much more quickly than 
he could poſſibly have done in the direct trade 
to America, even though we ſhould ſuppoſe, 
what 


162 
' BOOK what is by no means the caſe, that the payments 
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of America were as punctual as thoſe of London, 
In the trade, therefore, to which thoſe regu- 


lations confine the merchant of Hamburgh, his 


capital can keep in conſtant employment a much 
greater quantity of German induſtry than it 
poſſibly could have done in the trade from which 
he is excluded. Though the one employment, 
therefore, may to him perhaps be leſs profitable 
than the other, it cannot be leſs advantageous 


to his country, Tt is quite otherwiſe with the 
* employment into which the monopoly naturally 


attracts, if I may ſay ſo, the capital of the Lon- 
don merchant. That employment may, per- 
haps, be more profitable to him than the greater 
part of other employments, but, on account of 


the ſlowneſs of the returns, it cannot be more 


advantageous to his country. | 
AFTER all the unjuſt attempts, therefore, of 
every country in Europe to engroſs to itſelf the 
whole advantage of the trade of its own colonies, 
no country has yet been able to engroſs to itſelf 


any thing but the expence of ſupporting in time 


of peace and of defending in time of war the 


oppreſſive authority which it aſſumes over them. 


The inconveniencies reſulting from the poſſeſſion 


of its colonies, every country has engroſſed too 


itſelf completely. The advantages reſulting 
from their trade it has been * to ſhare with 
many other countries. 

Ax firſt fight, no doubt, the ty: of the 
great commerce of America, naturally ſeems to 
be an acquiſition of the higheſt value. To the 

| undil- 
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undiſcerning eye of giddy. ambition, it „ 0 TO r. 
preſents itlelf, amidſt the confuſed ſcramble f 
politics and war, as a very dazzling obje& to 
fight for. The-dazzling ſplendour of the object, 
however, the immenſe greatneſs of the com- 
merce, is the very quality which renders the 
monopoly of it hurtful, or which makes one 
employment, in its own nature neceſſarily. leſs 


2 


advantageous to the country than the greater 


part of other employ ments, ablorb a much 
greater proportion of the capital of the country 
than what would otherwiſe have gone to it. 

Tur mercantile ſtock of every country, it has 
been ſhewn in the ſecond book, naturally ſeeks, 
if one may ſay fo, the employment moſt advan- 
tageous to that country. If it is employed in the 
carrying trade, the country to which it belongs 
becomes the emporium of the goods of all the 
countries whoſe trade that ſtock carries on. But 
the owner of that ſtock neceſſarily wiſhes to diſ- 
poſe of as great a part of thoſe goods as he can 
at home. He thereby ſaves himſelf the trouble, 
riſk, and expence, of exportation, and he will 
upon that account be glad to ſell them at home, 
not only for a much ſmaller price, but with 
ſomewhat a ſmaller profit than he might expect 
to make by ſending them abroad. He naturally, 
therefore, endeavours as much as he can to turn 
his carrying trade into a foreign trade of con- 
ſumption, If his ſtock again is employed in a 
foreign trade of conſurnprion; he will, for the 
lame reaſon, be glad to diſpoſe of at home as 
great a part as he can of the home goods, which 


he 


- 
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EOOK he collects in order to export to ſome foreign 


into a home trade. 
every country naturally courts in this manner the 


he can, to turn his foreign trade of conſumption 
The mercantile ſtock of 


near, and ſhuns the diſtant employment; na- 
turally courts the employment in which the re- 
turns are frequent, and ſhuns that in which they 
are diſtant and ſlow; naturally courts the em- 
ployment in which it can maintain the greateſt 
quantity of productive labour in the country to 
which it belongs, or in which its owner reſides, 
and ſnuns that in which it can maintain there the 
{malleſt quantity. It naturally courts the em- 
playment which in ordinary caſes is moſt advan- 
tageous, and ſhuns that which in ordinary caſes 
is leaſt advantageous to that country. 

Bur if in any of thoſe diſtant employments, 
which in ordinary caſes are leſs advantageous to 
the country, he ot ſhould happen to rife 
ſomewhat higher than what is ſufficient to ba- 
lance the natural preference which is given to 
nearer employments, this ſuperiority of profit 
will draw ſtock from thoſe nearer employmeats, 


till the profits of all return to their proper level. 
This ſuperiority of profit, however, is a proof 
that in the actual circumſtances of the ſociety, 


thoſe diſtant employments are ſomewhat under- 
ſtacked in proportion to other employments, and 
that the. ſtock of the ſociety is not diſtributed in 
the propereſt manner among all the different 
employments carried on in it. It is a proof that 


lomething ! is eicher bought cheaper or ſold dearer 
than 


and he will thus endeavour, as much as 
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than it ought to be, and that ſome particular 
claſs of citizens is more or leſs oppreſſed either 


by paying more or by getting leſs than what is 


ſuitable ro that equality, which ought to take 


place, and which naturally does take place 


among all the different claſſes of them. Though 
the ſame capital never will maintain the ſamg 
quantity of productive labour in a diſtant as in a 
near employment, yet a diſtant employment may 
be as neceſſary for the welfare of the. ſociety as a 
near one; the goods which the diftant employ- 
ment deals in being neceſſary, perhaps, for car- 
rying on many of the nearer employments. But 


if the profits of thoſe who deal in ſuch goods are 


above their proper level, thoſe goods will be ſold 


dearer than they ought to be, or ſomewhat above 


their natural price, and all thoſe engaged in the 
nearer employments will be more or leſs op- 
preſſed by this high price. Their intereſt, there- 
fore, in this caſe requires that ſome ſtock ſhould 
be withdrawa from thoſe nearer employments, 
and turned towards that diſtant one, in order to 
reduce its profits to their proper level, and the 
price of the goods which it deals in to their 
natural price. In this extraordinary caſe, ' the 
public intereſt requires that ſome ſtock ſhould 
be withdrawn from thoſe employments which in 
ordinary caſes are more advantageous, and, 
turned towards one which in ordinary caſes is 
leſs advantageous to the public: and in this 
extraordinary caſe, the natural intereſts and in- 


dinations - of men coincide as exactly with the 


public intereſt as in all other aqrdinary caſes, 
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BOOK and lead them to withdraw ſtock from the near, 
— and to turn it towards the diſtant employment. 


IT is thus that the private intereſts and paſſions 
of individuals naturally diſpoſe them to turn 
their ſtock towards the employments which in 
ordinary caſes are moſt advantageous to the ſo- 
ciety. But if from this natural preference they 
ſhould turn too much of it towards thoſe em- 
ployments, the fall of profit in them and the 
riſe of it in all others immediately diſpoſe them 
to alter this faulty diſtribution. Without any 
intervention of law, therefore, the private inte- 
reſts and paſſions of men naturally lead them to 
divide and diſtribute the ſtock of every ſociety, 
among all the different employ ments carried on 
in it, as nearly as poſſible in the proportion 


which is moſt agreeable to the intereſt of the 


whole ſociety. 

ALL the different regulations of the mercan- 
tile ſyſtem neceſſarily derange more or leſs this 
natural and moſt advantageous diſtribution of 
ſtock. But thoſe which concern the trade to 
America and the Eaſt Indies derange it perhaps 
more than any other; becauſe the trade to thoſe 
two great continents abſorbs a greater quantity 
of. ſtock than any two other branches of trade, 
The regulations, however, by which this de- 
rangement is effected in thoſe two different 
branches of trade are not altogether the fame, 
Monopoly is the great engine of both; but it 3 
a different fort of monopoly. Monopoly of one 


kind or another, indeed, ſeems to be the ſole 


engine of me mercantile ſyſtem, 7 
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In the trade to America every nation en- CHAP. 
VII, 
deavours to engroſs as much as poſſible the whole — 


market of its own colonies, by fairly excluding 
all other nations from any direct trade to them. 
During the greater part of the ſixteenth century, 
the Portugueze endeavoured to manage the trade 
to the Eaſt Indies in the ſame manner, by 
claiming the ſole right of ſailing in the Indian 
ſeas, on account of the merit of having firſt 
found out the road to them. The Dutch ſtill 
continue to exclude all other European nations 
from any direct trade to their ſpice iſlands. 
Monopolies of this kind are evidently eſtabliſhed 
againſt all other European nations, who are 
thereby not only excluded from a trade to which 
it might be convenient for them to turn ſome 
part of their ſtock, but are obliged to buy the 


goods which that trade deals in ſomewhat dearer, 


than if they could import them themſelves di- 

rectly from the countries which produce them. 
Bur ſince the fall of the power of Portugal, 
no European nation has claimed the excluſive 
right of ſailing in the Indian ſeas, of which the 
principal ports are now open to the ſhips of all 
European nations. Except in Portugal, how- 
ever, and within theſe few years in France, the 
trade to the Faſt Indies has in every European 
country been ſubjected to an excluſive company. 
Monopolies of this kind are properly eſtabliſhed 
againſt the very nation which erects them. The 
greater part of that nation are thereby not only 
excluded from a trade to which it might be con- 
;  Hha | 


venient | 
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BO 0 k venient for them to turn ſome part of their ſtock, 
* but are obliged to buy the goods which that 
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trade deals in, ſomewhat dearer than if it was 
open and free to all their countrymen. Since 
the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh Eaſt India com- 
pany, for example, the other inhabitants of 
England, over and above being excluded from 
the trade, muſt have paid in the price of the Eaſt 
India goods which they have conſumed, not 
only for all the extraordinary profits which the 
company may have made upon thoſe goods in 
conſequence of their monopoly, but for all the 
extraordinary waſte which the fraud and abuſe, 
inſeparable from the management of the affairs 
of ſo great a company, muſt neceſſarily have 
occaſioned. The abſurdity of this ſecond kind 
of monopoly, therefore, is much more maniſeſ 
than that of the firſt. | 

Borg theſe kinds of monopolies  derange 
more or leſs the natural diſtribution of the ſtock 
of the ſociety: but they do not always derange 
it in the ſame way. | 

MonoeoLits of the firſt kind always attract 
to the particular trade in which they are eſta- 
bliſhed, a greater proportion of the ſtock of the 
ſociety than what would go to that trade of it 
own accord. | 

MonoeoLits of the ſecond kind may ſome- 
times attract ſtock towards the particular trade 
in which they are eſtabliſhed, and ſometimes 
repel it from that trade» according to different 


circumſtances,' In rot countries they naturally 
pee: attract 
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ty towards that trade more ſtock than would C FA p. 


otherwiſe go to it. In rich countries they na- 


turally repel from it a good deal of ſtock which 
would otherwiſe go to it. 


Such poor countries as Sweden and Denmark, 


for example, would probably have never ſent a 
ſingle ſhip to the Eaſt Indies, had not the trade 
been ſubjeed to an excluſive company. The 


eſtabliſhment of ſuch a company neceſſarily en- 


courages adventurers. Their monopoly ſecures 
them againſt all competitors in the home market, 


and they have the ſame chance for foreign mar-. 
kets with the traders of other nations. Their 


monopoly ſhows them the certainty of a great 
profit upon a conſiderable quantity of goods, 


and the chance of a conſiderable profic upon a 


great quantity. Without ſuch extraordinary en- 
couragement, the poor traders of ſuch poor 
countries would probably never have thought of 
hazarding their ſmall capitals in ſo very diſtant 
and uncertain -an adventure as the trade to 
the Eaſt Indies muſt naturally have appeared to 
them. 5 

Suck a rich country as Holland, on the con- 
trary, would probably, in the caſe of a free 
trade, ſend many more ſhips to the Eaſt Indies 
than it actually does. The limited ſtock of the 
Dutch Eaſt India. Company probably repels from 


- 
that trade many great mercantile capitals which 


would otherwiſe go to it. The mercantile capital 
of Holland is ſo great that it is, as it were, con- 
tinually overflowing, ſometimes into the public 
funds of foreign countries, ſometimes into loans 
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to private traders and adventurers of foreign 


9 countries, ſometimes into the moſt round- about 


foreign trades of conſumption, and ſometimes 
into * carrying trade. All near employments 
being completely filled up, all the capital which 
can be placed in them with any tolerable pro- 
fit being already placed in them, the capital 
of Holland neceſſarily flows towards the moſt 
diſtant employments. The trade to the Eaſt 
Indies, if it were altogether free, would probably 
abſorb the greater part of this redundant capital. 
The Eaſt Indies offer a market both for the manu- 
factures of Europe and for the gold and ſilver 
as well as for ſeveral other productions of Ame- 
rica, greater and more extenſive than both Europe 
and America put together. 

Every Aerangement of the natural diſtribu⸗ 
tion of ſtock is neceſlatily hurtful to the ſociety 
in which it takes place; whether it be by re- 
pelling from a particular trade the ſtock which 
would otherwiſe go to it, or by attracting to- 
wards -a particular trade that which would not 
otherwiſe come to it. If, without any excluſive 
company, the trade of Holland to the Eaſt Indies 
would be greater than it actually is, that country 
muſt ſuffer a conſiderable loſs by part of its ca- 
pital being excluded from the employment molt 
convenient for that part. And in the ſame 
manner, if, without an excluſive company, the 
trade of Sweden and Denmark to the Eaſt Indies 
would be lefs than it actually 1s, or, what per- 
haps is more probable, would not exift at all, 


thoſe two countries muſt likewiſe ſuffer a con- 
ſiderable 
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ſiderable loſs by part of their capital being CHAP, 


drawn into an employment which muſt be more wp; 
or leſs unſuitable to their preſent circumſtances, 
Better for them, perhaps, in their preſent cir- 
cumſtances, to buy Eaſt India goods of other 
nations, even though they ſhould pay ſomewhat 
dearer, than to turn ſo great a part of their ſmall 
capital to fo very diſtant a trade, in which the 
returns are ſo very flow, in which that capital 
can maintain ſo ſmall a quantity of productive 
labour at home, where productive labour is ſo 
much wanted, where ſo little is done, and where 
ſo much 1s to do. 

Tarovon without an excluſive company, there- 
fore, a particular country ſhould not be able to 
carry on any direct trade to the Eaſt Indies, it 
will not from thence follow that ſuch a company 
ought. to be eſtabliſhed there, but only that ſuch 
4 a country ought not in theſe circumſtances to 
: trade directly to the Eaſt Indies. That ſuch 
companies are not in general neceſſary for carry- 
ing on the Eaſt India trade, is ſufficiently demon- 
firated by the experience of the Portugueze, wha 


Wa _ 
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: enjoyed almoſt the whole of it for more than a 
% century together without any excluſive company. 

) No private merchant, it has been faid, could 
A well have capital ſufficient to maintain factors 
and agents in the different ports of the Eaſt 
Indies, in order to provide goods for the ſhips 
5 which he might occaſionally ſend thither; and 


yet, unleſs he was able to do this, the difficulty 
of finding a cargo might frequently make his 
' WI flips loſe the ſeaſon for returning, and the ex- 
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BOOK pence of ſo long a delay would not only eat up 
IV. | 
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the whole profit of the adventure, but frequently 


occaſion a very conſiderable Joſs. This argu- 
ment, however, if it proved any thing at all, 
would prove that no one great branch of trade 
could be carried on without an excluſive com- 
pany, which is contrary to the experience of all 
nations. There 1s no great branch of trade 
in which the capital of any one private merchant 


is ſufficient for carrying on all the ſubordinate 


branches which muſt be carried on, in order to 
carry on the principal one, But when a nation 
is ripe for any great branch of trade, ſome mer- 
chants naturally turn their capitals towards the 
principal, and ſome towards the ſubordinate 
branches of it; and though all the different 
branches of it are in this manner carried on, yet 
it very ſeldom happens that they are all carried 
on by the capital of one private merchant. If a 
nation, therefore, is ripe for the Eaſt India trade, 
a certain portion of its capital will naturally di- 


vide itſelf among all the different branches of 
that trade. Some of its merchants will find it 


for their intereſt to reſide in the Eaſt Indies, and 
to employ their capitals there in providing goods 
for the ſhips which are to be ſent out by other 
merchants who reſide in Europe. The ſettle- 
ments which different European nations have 
obtained in the Eaſt Indies, if they were taken 
from the excluſive companies to which they at 
preſent belong, and put under the immediate 
protection of the ſovereign, would render this re- 
dence both ſafe and * at leaſt to the mer- 

chants 
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chants of the particular nations to whom thoſe C bi, A By. 
ſettlements belong. If at any particular tine 


that part of the capital of any country which of 
its own accord tended and inclined, if I may ſay 
ſo, towards the Eaſt India trade, was not ſuffi- 
cient for carrying on all thoſe different branches 
of it, it would be a proof that, at that particular 
time, that country was not ripe for. that trade, 
and that it would do better to buy for ſome 
time, even at a higher price, from other Eu- 
ropean nations, the Eaſt India goods it had oc- 
caſion for, than to import them itſelf directly 
from the Eaſt Indies. What it might loſe by 


the high price of thoſe goods could ſeldom be 


equal to the loſs which it would ſuſtain by the 
diſtraction of a large portion of its capital from 


other employments more neceſſary, or more uſe- 


ful, or more ſuitable to its circumſtances and 


ſituation, than a direct trade to the Eaſt Indies. 


Thovon the Europeans poſſeſs many con- 
ſiderable ſettlements both upon the coaſt of 


Africa and in the Eaſt Indies, they have not 


yet eſtabliſhed in either of thoſe countries ſuch 
numerous and thriving colonies as thoſe in the 
iſlands and continent of America. Africa, how- 
ever, as well as ſeveral of the countries compre- 
hended under the general name of the Eaſt In- 
dies, are inhabited by barbarous nations. But 
thoſe nations were by no means ſo weak and 
defenceleſs as the miſerable and helpleſs Ameri- 
cans; and in proportion to the natural fertility 
of the countries which they inhabited, they were 


beſides much more populous. The moſt barba- 
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* 45 o K rous nations either of Africa or of the Eaſt 
— Indies were ſhepherds; even the Hottentots 


were ſo. But the natives of every part of Ame- 
rica, except Mexico and Peru, were only hunt- 

ers; and the difference is very great between the 
number of ſhepherds and that of hunters whom 
the ſame extent of equally fertile territory can 
maintain. In Africa and the Eaſt Indies, there- 
fore, it was more difficult to diſplace the natives, 
and to extend the European plantations over the 
greater part of the lands of the original inhabit- 
ants. The genius of excluſive companies, be- 
ſides, is unfavourable, it has already been ob- 
ſerved, to the growth of new, colonies, and has 
probably been the principal cauſe of the little 
progreſs which they have made in the Eaſt In- 
dies. The Portugueze carried on the trade both 
to Africa and the Eaſt Indies without any exclu- 
five companies, and their ſettlements at Congo, 
Angola, and Benguela on the coaſt of Africa, 
and at Goa in the Eaſt Indies, though much 
depreſſed by ſuperſtition and every ſort of bad 
government, yet bear ſome faint reſemblance to 
the colonies of America, and are partly inhabited 
by Portugueze who have been eftabliſhed there 
for ſeveral generations. The Dutch ſettlements 
at the Cape of Good Hope and at Batavia, are 
at preſent the moſt conſiderable colonies which 
the Europeans have eſtabliſhed either in Africa 
or in the Eaſt Indies, and both theſe ſettlements 
are peculiarly fortunate in their ſituation. The 
Cape of Good Hope was inhabited by a race of 


oe” almoſt as barbarous and quite as inca- 
| pable 
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. pable of defending themſelves as the natives of e H av. 
America. It is beſides the half-way houſe, if — 
- one may ſay ſo, between Europe and the Eaſt 


- Indies, at which almoſt every European ſhip 
makes ſome ſtay both in going and returning. 
The ſupplying of thoſe ſhips with every ſort of 
freſh proviſions, with fruit and ſometimes with 
: wine, affords alone a very extenſive market for 
the ſurplus produce of the coloniſts, What the 
; Cape of Good Hope 1s 'between Europe and 
every part of the Eaſt Indies, Batavia is between 
. the principal countries of the Eaſt Indies. It 
N lies upon the moſt frequented road from Indoſ- 


mw — 9 


9 


5 tan to China and Japan, and is nearly about 
8 mid-way upon that road. Almoſt all the ſhips 
; too that ſail between Europe and China touch at 
1 Batavia; and it is, over and above all this, the 
. center and principal mart of what is called the 
> country trade of the Eaſt Indies; not only of 


) that part of it which is carried on by Europeans, 
1 but of that which is carried on by the native In- 
1 dians; and veſſels navigated by the inhabitants 
) of China and Japan, of Tonquin, Malacca, 
1 Cochin-China, and the ifland of Celebes, are 
a frequently to be ſeen in its port. Such advan- 
5 tageous ſituations have enabled thoſe two colo- 
: nies to ſurmount all the obſtacles which the 


1 oppreſſive genius of an excluſive company may 
a have occaſionally oppoſed to their growth. They 
S have enabled Batavia to ſurmount the additional 
: diſadvantage of perhaps the moſt unwholeſome 
f climate in "the world, 
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Book Tur Engliſh and Dutch companies, though 
they have eſtabliſhed no conſiderable colonies, 
except the two above mentioned, have both 
made conſiderable conqueſts in the Eaſt Indies. 
But in the manner in which they both govern 
their new ſubjects, the natural genius of an ex- 
cluſive company has ſhown itſelf moſt diſtinctly. 
In the ſpice iſlands the Dutch are ſaid to burn all 
the ſpiceries which a fertile ſeaſon produces be- 
yond what they expect to diſpoſe of in Eu- 
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rope with ſuch a profit as they think ſufficient, 
In the iſlands where they have no ſettlements, 
they give a premium to thoſe who colle& the 
young bloſſoms and green leaves of the clove. t 
and nutmeg trees which naturally grow there, t 
but which this ſavage policy has now, it is ſaid, L 
almoſt completely extirpated. Even in the Il © 
iſlands where they have ſettlements they have £ 
very much reduced, it is ſaid, the number of T 
_ thoſe trees. If the produce even of their own 0 
iſlands was much greater than what ſuited their t 
market, the natives, they ſuſpect, might find 0 
means to convey ſome part of it to other na- te 
tions; and the beſt way, they imagine, to ſecure ſ 
their own monopoly, is to take care that no 0 
more ſhall grow than what they themſelves carry 0 
to market. By different arts of oppreſſion they Is 
have reduced the population of ſeveral of the 0! 
Moluccas nearly to the number which is ſuffi- d 
cient to ſupply with freſh proviſions. and other h 
neceſſaries of life their own inſignificant garri- q 
ops, and ſuch of their ſhips as occaſionally come b 


there { 
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ſuch a profit as they might think ſufficient. In 
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there for a cargo of ſpices. Under the govern- 
ment even of the Portugueze, however, thoſe — 
iſlands are ſaid to have been tolerably well inha- 


bited. The Engliſh company have not yet had 
time to eſtabliſh in Bengal ſo perfectly deſtructive 
a ſyſtem. The plan of their government, how- 
ever, has had exactly the ſame tendency. It has 
not been uncommon, I am well aſſured, for the 


chief, that is, the firſt clerk of a factory, to order 


a peaſant to plough up a rich field of poppies, 
and ſow it with rice or dome other grain. The 
pretence was, to prevent a ſcarcity of proviſions; 
but the real reaſon, to give the chief an oppor- 
tunity of ſelling at a better price a large quan- 


tity of opium, which he happened then to have 


upon hand. Upon other occaſions the order has 
been reverſed; and a rich field of rice or other 
grain has been ploughed up, in order to make 
room for a plantation of poppies; when the 
chief foreſaw that extraordinary profit was likely 
to be made by opium. The ſervants of the 


company have upon ſeveral. occaſions attempted - 


to eſtabliſh in their own favour the monopoly of 
ſome of the moſt important branches, not only 
of the foreign, but of the inland trade of the 
country. Had they been allowed to go on, it 
is impoſlible that they ſhould not at ſome time 
or another have attempted to reſtrain the pro- 
duction of the particular articles of which they 
had thus uſurped the monopoly, not only to the 
quantity which they themſelves could purchaſe, 
but to that which they could expect to ſell with 
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BO o Ek the courſe of a century or two, the policy of the | 

3 Engliſh company would in this manner have | 
probably proved as EG: deſtructive as that 
os the Dutch. 

- NoTHING, een can be more directly 
contrary to the real intereſt of thoſe companies, 
conſidered as the ſovereigns of the countries 
which they have conquered, than this deſtructive 
plan. In almoſt all countries the revenue of the 

ſovereign is drawn from that of the people. The 


greater the revenue of the people, therefore, the b 
greater the annual produce of their land and ; 
labour, the more they can afford to the ſove- | 
reign. It is his intereſt, therefore, to increaſe as ! 
much as poſſible that annual produce. But if f 
this is the intereſt of every ſovereign, it is pecu- F 
 Harly fo of one whole revenue, like that of the . 
ſovereign of Bengal, ariſes chiefly from a land- | 
rent. That rent muſt neceſſarily be in propor- n 
tion to the quantity' and value of the produce, 


and both the one and the other muſt depend 
upon the extent of the market. The quantity 1 
will always be ſuited with more or leſs exactneſs 


to the conſumption of thoſe who can afford to p 
pay for it, and the price which they will pay will 5 
always be in proportion to the eagerneſs of their in 
competition. It 1s the intereſt of ſuch a ſove - 
reign, therefore, to open the moſt extenſive - 
market for the produce of his country, to allow q 

Hp ! 
the moſt perfect freedom of commerce, in order ch 


to increaſe as much as poſſible the number and 
the competition of buyers; and upon this ac- 
count to aboliſh, not only all monopolies, but 

1 all 
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all reſtraints upon the tranſportation + of the © 9 4A; 
home produce from one part of the country o 
another, upon its exportation to foreign coun- 
tries, or upon the importation of goods of any 
kind for which it can be exchanged. He is in 
this manner moſt likely to increaſe both the 
quantity and value of that produce, and conſe- 
quently of his own ſhare of it, or of his own 
revenue. 

Bor a company of Genc are, it ſvems, 
incapable of conſidering themſelves as fove- 

reigns, even after they have become ſuch. 

Trade, or buying in order to ſell again, they 
ſtill conſider as their principal buſineſs, and by a 
c ſtrange abſurdity, regard the character of the ſo- 
vereign, as but an appendix to that of the mer- 
chant, as ſomething which ought to be made 
ſubſervient to it, or by means of which they 
may be enabled to buy cheaper in India, and 
thereby to ſell with a better profit in Europe. 
They endeavour for this purpoſe to keep out as 
much as poſſible all competitors from the mar- 
ket of the countries which are ſubje& to their 
government, and conſequently to reduce, at 
1 leaſt, ſome part of the ſurplus produce of thoſe 
countries to what is barely ſufficient for ſupply- 
ing their own demand, or to what they can ex- 
pect to ſell in Europe with ſuch a profit as they 
may think reaſonable. Their mercantile habits 
draw them in this manner, almoſt neceffarily, 
1 though perhaps inſenſibly, to prefer upon all or- 
: dinary occaſions: the little and tranſitory profit of 
the monopoliſt to the great and permanent re- 
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BOO x venue of the ſovereign, and would gradually 
IV. 
lead them to treat the countries ſubject to their 


government nearly as the Dutch treat the Mo. 
luccas. It is the intereſt of the Eaſt India com- 


pany conſidered as ſovereigns, that the Euro- 


pean goods which are carried to their Indian 
dominions ſhould be ſold there as cheap as poſ- 
ſible; and that the Indian goods which are 
brought from thence ſhould bring there as good 
a price, or ſhould be fold there as dear as po. 
fible. But the reverſe. of this is their intereſt as 


merchants. As ſovereigns, their intereſt is ex- 


actly the ſame with that of the country which 
they govern, As merchants, their Intereſt is 
directly oppoſite to that intereſt. 

Bur if the genius of ſuch a government, even 
as to what concerns its direction in Europe, is in 
this manner effentially and perhaps incurably 
faulty, that of its adminiſtration in India is ſtill 
more ſo. That adminiſtration 1s neceſſarily 
compoſed of a council of merchants, a profeſſion 
no doubt extremely reſpectable, but which in no 
country in the world carries along with it that 
fort of authority which naturally. oyer-awes the 
people, and without force commands their willing 
obedience. Such a council can command obe- 
dience only by the military force with which 
they are accompanied, and their government 1s 
therefore neceſſarily military and deſpotical. 
Their proper buſineſs, however, is that of mer- 
chants. It is to fell, upon their maſters ac- 
count, the European goods conſigned to them, 
and to buy in return Indian goods for the 
5 1 1 European 
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European market. It is to ſell the one as dear © © a” 
and to buy the other as cheap as poſlible, and 
conſequently to exclude as much as poſſible all 
rivals from the particular market where they 
keep their ſhop. The genius of the adminiſtra- 
tion, therefore, ſo far as concerns the trade of * 
the company, is the ſame as that of the direction. 
It tends to make government ſubſervient to the 
intereſt of monopoly, and conſequently to ſtunt 
the natural growth of ſome parts at leaſt of the 
ſurplus produce of the country to what is barely 
ſufficient for anſwering the demand of the com- 
pany. 
ALL the members of the adminiſtration, be- 
fides, trade more or leſs upon their own account, 
and it is in vain to prohibit them from doing fo. 
Nothing can be more completely fooliſh than to 
expect that the clerks of a great counting-houſe 
at ten thouſand miles diſtance, and conſequently NY 
almoſt quite out of ſight, ſhould, upon a ſimple 
order from their maſters, give up at once doing 
any fort of buſineſs upon their own account, 
abandon for ever all hopes of making a fortune, 
of which they have the meang' in their hands, 
8 I and content themſelves with the moderate ſalaries 
which thoſe maſters allow them, and which, 
moderate as they are, can ſeldom be augmented, ; 
being commonly as large as the real profits of ; 
al. the company trade can afford. In - ſuch circum- 
ſtances, to prohibit the ſervants of the company 
from trading upon their own account, can have = 
ſcarce any other effect than to enable the ſupe- | [| 
nor ſervants, under pretence of executing their ' 


maſters order, to oppreſs ſuch of the inferior ones 
Vo. II. | 12 1 as 
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300 K as have had the misfortune to fall under their diſ. 
Iv. 

— pleaſure. The ſervants naturally endeavour to eſta- 
bliſh the ſame monopoly in favour of their own 
private trade as of the public trade of the com- 

pany. If they are ſuffered to act as they could 

wiſh, they will eſtabliſh this monopoly openly 

and directly, by fairly prohibiting all other people 

from trading in -the articles in which they chuſe 

to deal; and this, perhaps, is the beſt and leaſt 
oppreſſive way of eſtabliſhing it. But if by an 

order from Europe they are prohibited from do- 

ing this, they will, notwithſtanding, endeavour 

to eſtabliſh, a monopoly of the ſame kind, ſecretly \ 
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and indirectly, in a way that is much more de- Nr 
ſtructive to the country. They will employ M © 
the whole authority of government, and perver MW 


the adminiſtration of juſtice, in order to haraſs b 
and ruin thoſe who interfere with them in any Ir 
branch of commerce which, by means of agents, t 
either concealed, or at leaſt not publicly avowed, M I 
they may chuſe to carry on. But the private I ca 
trade of the ſervants will naturally extend to a M of 
much greater variety of articles than the public 
trade of the company. The public trade of the 
company extends no further than the trade with 
Europe, and comprehends a part only of the 
foreign trade of the country. But the private 
trade of the ſervants may extend to all the dif- 
ferent branches both of its inland and foreigi 
trade. The monopoly of the company can tend 
only to ſtunt the natural growth of that part of 
the ſurplus produce which, in the caſe of a free 
trade, would be exported to Europe. That df 


the ſervants tends to ſtunt the natural growth 0 
ever 


. 


they ever oppreſs it. 
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every part of the produce in which they chuſe to C 1 P. 
deal, of what is deſtined for home conſumption, — 
as well as of what is deſtined for exportation; and 
conſequently to degrade the cultivation of the 

whole country, and to reduce the number of its 
inhabitants. It tends to reduce the quantity of 
every ſort of produce, even that of the neceſſaries 

of life, whenever the ſervants of the company 

chuſe to deal in them, to what thoſe ſervants 


can both afford to buy and expect to ſell wich 


ſuch a profit as pleaſes them. 


Fl 


FrRoM the nature of their ſituation too the ſer- 
vants muſt be more diſpoſed to ſupport with 
rigorous ſeverity their own intereſt againſt that 
of the country which they govern, © than their 
maſters can be to ſupport theirs. The country 
belongs to their maſters, who cannot avoid hav- 
ing ſome regard for the intereſt of what belongs 
to them. But it does not belong to the ſervants. 


The real intereſt of their maſters, if they were 


capable of ESO It, is the ſame with that 
of the country , and it is from ignorance chiefly, 
and the meanneſs of mercantile prejudice, that 
But the real intereſt of the 
ſervants is by no means the ſame with that of the 
country, and the moſt perfect information would 
not neceſſarily put an end to their oppreſſions. 
The regulations accordingly which have been 
ſent out from Europe, though they have been fre- 
quently. weak, have upon moſt occaſions: been 


* The intereſt of every proprietor of India Stock, however, 
13 by no means the ſame with that of the country in the go- 
vernment of which his vote gives him ſome influence. See 
Book V. "Oy" i. Part 3d. 8 
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well- 
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29 K well-meaning. | More intelligence and perhaps 
— leſs good- meaning has ſometimes appeared in 


thoſe. eſtabliſhed by the ſervants in India, It is 


a very ſingular government in which every mem 
ber of the adminiſtration wiſhes to get out of the 


country, and conſequently to have done with 
the government, as ſoon as he can, and to whoſe 
intereſt, the day after he has left it and carried 
his whole fortune with him, it is perfectly indif- 
ferent though the whole country was ſwallowed 
up by an earthquake. 


I Mxax not, however, by any thing which 1 


have here ſaid, to throw any odious imputation 


upon the general character of the ſervants of 


the Eaſt India company, and much leſs upon 
that of any particular perſons. It is the ſyſtem 
of government, the ſituation in which they are 
placed, that I mean to cenſure ; not the cha- 
rafter of thoſe who have acted in it. They acted 
as their ſituation naturally directed, and they 
who have clamoured the loudeſt againſt them 
would, probably, not have acted better themſelves, 
In war and negociation, the councils of Madras 
and Calcutta have upon ſeveral occaſions con- 
ducted themſelves with a reſolution and deciſive 
wiſdom which would have done honour to the 
ſenate of Rome in the beft days of that republic. 
The members of thoſe councils, however, had 
been bred to profeſſions very different from war 
and politics. But their ſituation alone, without 
education, experience, or even ed ſeems 
to have formed in them all at once the great 
qualities which it required, and to have inſpired 
them both with abilities and virtues which they 

themſelves 
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animated them to actions of magnanimity which 
could not well have been expected from them, we 
ſhould not wonder if upon others it has prompted 
them to exploits of ſomewhat a different nature. 
Sue excluſive companies, therefore, are nui- 
ſances in every reſpect; always more or leſs in- 
convenient to the countries in which they are 


eſtabliſned, and deſtructive to thoſe which have 


the misfortune to fall under their government. 


K 
den of the Mercantile Men. 


HOUGH the encouragement of exporta- 
tion, and the diſcouragement of importa- 
Gon, are the two great engines by which the 
mercantile ſyſtem propoſes to enrich every coun- 
try, yet with regard to ſome particular commo- 
dities, it ſeems to follow an oppolite plan: to 


diſcourage exportation and to encourage import- 
ation. Its ultimate object, nech it pre- 


tends, is always the ſame, to enrich the country 


by an advantageous balance of trade. It diſ- 


courages the exportation of the materials of ma- 
nufacture, and of the inſtruments of trade, in 
order to give our own workmen an advantage, 
and to enable them to underſell thoſe of other 
nations in all foreign markets: and by reſtrain- 


. ing, 


5 


themſelves could not well know that they poſ- e H Ay. I 


ſeſſed. If upon ſome occafions, therefore, it has EL 


' 


4856 
BOO K ing, in this manner, the exportation of a few 
— commodities, of no great price, it propoſes to 


perpetual by ſubſequent laws. 
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occaſion a much greater and more valuable ex- 


portation of others. It encourages the importa- 
tion of the materials of manufacture, in order 
that our own people may be enabled to work 
them up more cheaply, and thereby prevent a 
greater and more valuable importation of the 
manufactured commodities. I do not obſerve, 
at leaſt in our Statute Book, any encouragement 
given to the importation of the inſtruments of 
trade. When manufactures have advanced to a 
certain pitch of greatneſs, the fabrication of the 
inſtruments of trade becomes itſelf the object of | 
a great number of very important manufactures, | 
To give any particular. encouragement to the 
importation of ſuch inſtruments, would interfere 
too much with the intereſt of thoſe manufactures. 
Such importation, therefore, inſtead of being 
encouraged, has frequently been prohibited. 
Thus the importation of wool cards, except from 
0 


Ireland, or when brought in as wreck or prize 
| goods, was prohibited by the 3d of Edward IV.; 


which prohibition was renewed by the 39th of 
Elizabeth, and has been continued and rendered 


Tur importation of the materials of manufac- 
ture has ſometimes been encouraged by an ex- 
emption from the duties to which other goods 
are ſubject, and ſometimes by bounties. 

Tur importation of ſheep's wool from ſeveral 
different countries, of cotton wool from all coun- 


tries, o of undreſſed ms of the greater part of 
dying 


. 
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dying drugs, of the greater part of  undrefihi 0 We 
hides from Ireland or the Britiſh colonies, of ſeal — 


ſkins from the Britiſh Greenland fiſhery, of Pig 
and bar iron from the Britiſh colonies, as well 
as of ſeveral other materials of manufacture, has 


been encouraged by an exemption from all 


duties, if properly entered at the cuſtomhouſe. 
The private intereſt of our merchants and manu- 
facturers may, perhaps, have extorted from the 


legiſlature theſe exemptions, as well as the greater 


part of our other commercial regulations. They 


are, however, perfectly juſt and reaſonable, and 


if, conſiſtently with the neceſſities of the ſtate, 
they could be extended to all the other materials 
of manufacture, the public would certainly be 
a gainer. 

THE avidity of our great nenmefaldapini how- 
ever, has in ſome caſes extended theſe exemp- 
tions a good deal beyond what can juſtly be 
conſidered as the rude materials of their work. 
By the 24 Geo. II. chap. 46. a ſmall duty of 
only one penny the pound was impoſed upon the 
importation of foreign brown linen yarn, inſtead 


of much higher duties to which it had been ſub- 


jected before, viz. of ſixpence the pound upon 
ſail yarn, of one ſhilling the pound upon all 
French and Dutch yarn, and of two pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and four pence upon the hun- 


dred weight of all ſpruce or Muſcovia yarn. But 
our manufacturers were not long ſatisfied with 
this reduction. By the 29th of the fame king, 


chap. 15. the ſame law which gave a bounty upon 
the exportation of . Britiſh and Iriſh linen of 
Ti 14 which 
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en which the price did not exceed eighteen pence the 

| fs yard, even this ſmall duty upon the importation 
of brown linen yarn was - taken away.. In the 
different operations, however, which are neceſ- 
ſary for the preparation of linen yarn, a good 
deal more induſtry is employed, than in the ſub- 


ſequent operation of preparing linen cloth from 
linen yarn. To ſay nothing of the induſtry of 
the flax-growers and flax-dreſſers, three or four 
ſpinners, at leaſt, are neceſſary, in order to keep 
one weaver in conſtant employment; and more 
than four-fifths of the whole quantity of labour, 
neceſſary for the preparation of linen cloth, is 
employed in that of linen yarn; but our ſpinners 


are poor people, women commonly, ſcattered 
about in all different parts of the country, with- 


out ſupport or protection. It is not by the ſale 
of their work, but by that of the complete work 


of the weavers, that our great maſter manu- 


facturers make their profits. As it is their in- 


tereſt to ſell the complete manufacture as dear, 


ſo is it to buy the materials as cheap as poſ- 
ſible. By extorting from the legiſlature bounties 
upon the exportation of their own linen, high 
duties upon the importation of all foreign linen, 
and a total prohibition of the home conſumption 
of ſome ſorts of French linen, they endeavour 
to ſell their own goods as dear as poſſible. By 
encouraging the importation of foreign linen 
yarn, and thereby bringing it into competition 
with that which is made by our own people, 
they endeavour to buy the work of the poor 


ſpinners as cheap as poſſible; They are as in- 
tent 
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tent to keep down the wages of theix own weavers, 


as the earnings of the poor ſpinners, and it is | 


by no means for the benefit of the workman, that 
they endeavour either to raiſe the price - of the 
complete work, or to lower that of the rude ma- 


terials. It is the induſtry which is carried on for 


the benefit of the rich and the powerful, that is 
principally encouraged by our mercantile ſyſtem. 
That which is carried on for the benefit of the 
poor and the indigent, is too often, either ne- 


glected, or oppreſſed. 


Born the bounty upon the exportation of 


linen, and the exemption from duty upon the 
importation of foreign yarn, which were grant- 
ed only for fifteen years, but continued by two 
different prolongations, expire with the end of the 
ſeſſion of parliament which ſhall immediately fol- 
low the 24th of June 1786. 

THE encouragement given to the importation 
of the materials of manufacture by bounties, has 
been principally confined to ſuch as were im- 
ported from our American plantations, _ 
TIE firſt bounties of this kind were thoſe 
granted, about the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury, upon the importation, of naval ſtores from 
America. Under this denomination were com- 
prehended timber fit for maſts, yards, and bow- 
ſprits; hemp; tar, pitch, and turpentine. The 
bounty, however, of one pound the ton upon 
maſting-timber, and that of ſix pounds the ton 
upon hemp, were extended to ſuch as ſhould be 
imported into England from Scotland. Both 


theſe bounties continued without any variation, 


al 
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B A” o K at the ſame rate, till they were ſeverally allowed 

2 to expire; that upon hemp on the iſt of January 

1741, and that upon maſting timber at the end 
of the ſeſſion of parliament immediately following 
the 24th June 1781. 

Tux bounties upon the importation of tar, 
pitch, and turpentine underwent, during their 
continuance, ſeveral alterations. Originally that 
upon tar was four pounds the ton; that upon 
pitch the ſame; and that upon turpentine, three 
pounds the ton. The bounty of four pounds 
the ton upon tar was afterwards confined to ſuch 
as had been prepared in a particular manner; 
that upon other good, clean, and merchantable 
tar was reduced to two pounds four ſhillings the 
ton. The bounty upon pitch was likewiſe re- 
duced to one pound; and that upon turpentine 
to one pound ten ſhillings the ton. 

Tux ſecond bounty upon the importation of any 
of the materials of manufacture, according to the 
order of time, was that granted by the 21 Geo. II. 
chap. 30. upon the importation of indigo from 
the Britiſh plantations. When the plantation in- | 
digo was worth three-faurths of the price of the a 
beſt French indigo, it was by this act entitled to a 
bounty of ſixpence the pound. This bounty, 
which, like moſt others, was granted only for a 
limited time, was continued by ſeveral prolonga- 
tions, but was reduced to four pence the pound. It 
was allowed to expire with the end of the ſeſſion of 
parliament which followed the 25th March 1781. 
Tux third bounty of this kind was that grant- 
ed (much about the time that we were beginning 
ſome- 
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ſometimes to court and ſometimes to avi CHAP. 
with our American colonies) by the 4 Geo. III. — 


chap. 26. upon the importation of hemp, or un- 
dreſſed flax, from the Britiſh plantations. This 
bounty was granted for twenty-one years, from 
the 24th June 1764, to the 24th June 1785. 
For the firſt ſeven years it was to be at the rate 
of eight pounds the ton, for the ſecond at fix 
pounds, and for the third at four pounds. It 
was not extended to Scotland, of which the 
climate (although hemp 1s ſometimes raiſed 


there, in ſmall quantities and of an inferior 


quality) is not very fit for that produce. Such 


a bounty upon the importation of Scotch flax 


into England would have been too great a diſ- 
couragement to the native produce of the ſouthern 
part of the united kingdom. 

Tz fourth bounty of this kind, was that 
granted by the 5 Geo. III. chap. 45. upon the 
importation of wood from America. It was 
granted for nine years, from the iſt January 
1766, to the 1ſt January 1775. During the 
firſt three years, it was to be for every hundred 
and twenty good deals, at the rate of one pound ; 


and for every load containing fifty cubic feet of 


other ſquared timber, at the rate of twelve ſhil- 
lings. For the ſecond three years, it was for 
deals, to be at the rate of fifteen ſhillings, and 


for other ſquared timber, at the rate of eight. 


ſhillings; and for the third three years, it was 
for deals, to be at the rate of ten ſhillings, and 


for other ſquared timber, at the rate of five 


thillings, | 
Tre 
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B 0 0 K Tux fifth bounty of this kind, was that granted 
22 by the 9 Geo. III. chap. 38. upon the importa- 
tion of raw filk from the Britiſh plantations, 
It was granted for twenty-one years, from the iſt 
January 1770, to the iſt January 1791. For 
the firſt ſeven years it was to be at the rate of 
twenty-five pounds for every hundred pounds 
value; for the ſecond, at twenty pounds; and 
for the third, at fifteen pounds. The manage - 
ment of the filk-worm, and the preparation of 
ſilk, requires fo much hand labour, and labour 
is ſo very dear in America, that even this great 
bounty, I have been informed, was not likely 
to produce any conſiderable effect. 

Tux fixth bounty of this kind, was that 
granted by 11 Geo. III. chap. 50. for the im- 
ortation of pipe, hogſhead, and barrel ſtaves 
and heading from the Britiſh plantations. It 
was granted for nine years, from iſt January 
1772, to the iſt January 1781. For the firſt 
three years, it was for a certain quantity of 0 
each, to be at the rate of ſix pounds; for the Y 
ſecond three years, at four pounds; and fer the -Þ 
third three years, at two pounds. * 

Tur ſeventh and laſt bounty of this kind, E 
was that granted by the 19 Geo. III. chap. 3). 0 
upon the importation of hemp from Ireland. 0 

It was granted in the ſame manner as that for h 

the importation of hemp and undreſſed flax from Ol 

America, for twenty-one years, from the 24th I 

June 1779, to the 24th June 1800. This term 0 

is divided, likewiſe, into three periods of ſeven 

years each; and in each of thoſe periods, the G 
rate 
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rate of the Iriſh bounty is the ſame with that © H AP. 
of the American. It does not, however, like — 


the American bounty, extend to the importation 
of undreſſed flax. It would have been too great 
a diſcouragement to the cultivation of that plant 


in Great Britain. When this laſt bounty was 


granted, the Britiſh and Iriſh legiſlatures were 
not in much better humour with one another, 
than the Britiſh and American had been before. 
But this boon to Ireland, it is to be hoped, has 
been granted under more fortunate auſpices, than 
all thoſe to America, 

Taz ſame commodities upon which we thus 
gave bounties, when imported from America, 
were ſubjected to conſiderable duties when im- 
ported from any other country. The intereſt of 
our American colonies was regarded as the ſame 
with that of the mother country. Their wealth 
was conſidered as our wealth. Whatever money 
was ſent out to them, it was ſaid, came all back 
to us by the balance of trade, and we could 
never become a farthing the poorer, by any ex- 
pence which we could lay out upon them. They 


were our own in every reſpect, and it was an 


expence laid out upon the improvement of our 
own property, and for the profitable employment 


of our own people. It is unneceſſary, I appre- 
hend, at preſent to ſay any thing further, in 
order to expoſe the folly of a ſyſtem, which fatal 


experience has now ſufficiently expoſed. Had 
our American colonies really been a part of Great 
Britain, thoſe bounties might have been conſi- 
dered as bounties upon production, and would 

4 | ſtill 
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TRE ſtill have been liable ro all the objections to 
— which ſuch bounties are liable, but to no other. 


Tux exportation of the materials of manufac- 
ture is ſometimes diſcouraged by abſolute prohi- 


bitions, and ſometimes by high duties. 
Ou woollen manufacturers have been more ſuc- 


ceſsful than any other claſs of workmen, in per- 


ſuading the legiſlature that the proſperity of the 
nation depended upon the ſucceſs and extenſion of 
their particular buſineſs. They have not only ob- 
tained a monopoly againſt the conſumers by an 
abſolute prohibition of importing woollen cloths 


from any foreign country ; but they have likewiſe 


obtained another monopoly againſt the ſheep 
farmers and growers of wool, by a ſimilar prohibi- 
tion of the exportation of live ſheep and wool, 
The ſeverity of many of the laws which have been 
enacted for the ſecurity of the revenue is very juſt- 
ly complained of, as impoſing heavy penalties upon 
actions which, antecedent to the ſtatutes that de- 
clared them to be crimes, had always been under- 


ſtood to be innocent. But the cruelleſt of our re- 


venue laws, I will venture to affirm, are mild and 
gentle, in compariſon of ſome of thoſe which the 
clamour of our merchants and manufacturers has 
extorted from the legiſlature, for the ſupport of 
their own abſurd and oppreſſive monopolies. 
Like the laws of Draco, theſe laws may be faid 
to be all written in blood. 

By the 8th of Elizabeth, chap. 3. the exporter 
of ſheep, lambs or rams, was for the firſt offence 
to forfeit all his goods for ever, to ſuffer a year's 
impriſonment, and then to have his left hand cut 


off 
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preſsly repealed by the 7th and 8th of William III. 
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off in a market town upon a market day, to:be CHA p. 


there nailed up; and for the ſecond offence to be — 
adjudged a felon, and to ſuffer death accordingly. 
To prevent the breed of our ſheep from being pro- 
pagated in foreign countries, ſeems to have been 
the object of this law. By the 13th and 14th of 
Charles II. chap. 18. the exportation of wool was 
made felony, and the exporter ſubjected to the 
ſame penalties and forfeitures as a felon. | 
For the honour of the national humanity, it 
is to be hoped that neither of theſe ſtatutes were 
ever executed. The firſt of them, however, ſo 


far as I know, has never been directly repealed, 


and Serjeant Hawkins ſeems to conſider it as 
ſtill in force. It may however, perhaps, be 
conſidered as virtually repealed by the 12th of 1 
Charles II. chap. 32. ſect. 3. which, without 1 
expreſsly taking away the penalties impoſed by 
former ſtatutes, impoſes a new penalty, viz, 
That of twenty ſhillings | for every ſheep ex- 
ported, or attempted to be exported, together 
with the forfeiture of the ſheep and of the owner's 
ſhare of the ſheep. The ſecond of them was ex- 


chap. 28. ſect. 4. by which it is declared that, 
« Whereas the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of 
« King Charles II. made againſt the exportation 
ce of wool, among other things in the ſaid act 


e mentioned, doth enact the ſame to be deemed 


« felony; by the ſeverity of which penalty the = 
« proſecution of offenders hath not been ſo ef- ; 1 
« fectually put in execution: Be it, therefore, 
« enacted by the authority foreſaid, that fo 
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FE cool «© making the ſaid offence felony, be 8 


cc and made void.“ 


T Ex penalties, however, which are either im- 


adh by this milder ſtatute, or which, though 


impoſed by former ſtatutes, are not repealed by 


this one, are ſtill ſufficiently ſeyere. Beſides the 
forfeiture of the goods, the exporter incurs the 
penalty of three ſhillings for every pound weight 


of wool either exported or attempted to be ex- 


ported, that is about four or five times the 


value. Any merchant or other perſon convicted 
of this offence is diſabled from requiring any 


debt or account belonging to him from any 


factor or other perſon. Let his fortune be what 


it will, whether he is or 1s not able to pay thoſe 
heavy penalties, the law means to ruin him com- 
pletely. But as the morals of the great body 


of the people are not yet ſo corrupt as thoſe of 


the contrivers of this ſtatute, I have not heard 
that any advantage has ever been taken of this 


_ clauſe. If the perſon convicted of this offence 


is not able to pay the penalties within three 


months after judgment, he is to be tranſported 


for ſeven years, and if he returns before the ex- 
piration of that term, he is liable to the pains of 
felony, without benefit of clergy. The owner 
of the ſhip knowing this offence forfeits all his 


Intereſt in the ſhip and furniture. The maſter 


and mariners knowing this offence forfeit all 
their goods and chattels, and ſuffer three months 


| impriſonment. By a ſubſequeat ſtatute the maſter 


ſuffers fix months impriſonment, | 


IN 
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In order. to prevent exportation, the whale ona r. 
inland commerce of wool is laid under very bur 


denſome and oppreſſive reſtrictions. It cannot 


be packed in any box, barrel, caſk, caſe, cheſt, 


or any other package, but only in packs of 
leather or pack cloth, on which muſt be marked 


on the outſide the words wool or yarn, in large 


letters not leſs than three inches long, on pain 


of forfeiting the ſame and the package, and three 
ſhillings for every pound weight, to be paid by 


the owner or packer. It cannot be loaden on 


any horſe or cart, or carried by land within five 
miles of the coaſt; but between ſun- riſing and 


ſun- ſetting, on pain of forfeiting the ſame, the 


horſes and carriages. The hundred next adjoin- 
ing to the ſea- coaſt, out of or through which the 
wool is carried or exported, forfeits twenty pounds, 
if the wool is under the value of ten pounds; 


and if of greater value, then treble that value, 


together with treble coſts, to be ſued for within 


the year. The execution to be againſt any two 


of the inhabitants, whom the ſeſſions muſt re- 
imburſe, by an aſſeſſment on the other inha- 


bitants, as in the caſes of robbery. And if any 


perſon compounds with the hundred for leſs than 
this penalty, he is to be impriſoned for five 
years; and any other. perſon may proſecute. 


Theſe regulations take . n the whole 


kingdom. 

Bur in the particular counties of Kent and 
Suſſex the reſtrictions are ſtill more troubleſome. 
Every owner of wool within ten miles of the ſea- 
coaſt muſt give an account in writing, three days 
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„ Ane fer ſhearing, to the next officer of the cuſtoms, 
2 of the number of his fleeces, and of the places 
where they are lodged. And before he removes 
any part of them he muſt give the like notice of 
the number and weight of the fleeces, and of the 
name and abode of the perſon to whom they are 
ſold, and of the place to which it is intended 
they ſnould be carried. No perſon within fifteen 
miles of the ſea, in the ſaid counties, can buy 
any wool, before he enters into bond to the 
king, that no part of the wool which he ſhall ſo 
buy ſhall be fold by him to any other perſon 
within fifteen miles of the ſea. If any wool is 
found carrying towards the ſea-ſide in the faid 
counties, unleſs it has been entered and ſecurity 
given as aforeſaid, it is forfeited, and the 
offender alſo forfeits three ſhillings for every 
pound weight. If any perſon lays any wool, not 
entered as aforeſaid, within fifteen miles of the 
ſea, it muſt be ſeiſed and forfeited, and if, after 
ſuch ſeiſure, any perſon ſhall claim the ſame, he 
muſt give ſecurity to the exchequer, that if he 
. is caſt upon trial he ſhall nc # treble coſts, beſides t 
all other penalties. U 
Wuxx ſuch reſtrictions are impoſed upon the iſ © 
inland trade, the coaſting trade, we may believe, 
cannot be left very free. Every owner of wool l 
who carrieth or cauſeth to be carried any wool | 4 
to any port or place on the ſea-coaſt, in order to * 


be from thence tranſported by ſea to any other 
place or port on the coaſt, muſt firſt cauſe an i} © 
entry thereof to be made at the port from whence f 


it is intended to be conveyed, containing the 
* 
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8 marks, and number of the packages e n A r. 


before he brings the ſame within five miles of 


that port; z On pain of forfeiting the ſame, and alſo 


the horſes, carts, and other carriages; and alſo 
of ſuffering and forfeiting, as by the other laws 


in force againſt the exportation of wool; This 


law, however, (i Will. III. chap, 32.) is fo 
very indulgent as to declare, that © this ſhall not 
« hinder any perſon from carrying his wool 
ce home from the place of ſhearing, though it be 


ce within five miles of the ſea, provided that in 


te ten days after ſhearing, and before he remove 
« the wool, he do under his hand certify to the 
te next officer of the cuſtoms, the true number 
tc of fleeces, and where it is houſed; and do not 
« remove the ſame, without certifying to ſuch 
& officer, under his hand, his intention fo to do, 
three days before.” Bond muſt be given that 


A 
ov 


the wool to be carried coaſt-ways is to. be landed 


at the particular port for which it is entered out- 
wards; and if any part of it is landed without the 
preſence of an officer, not only the forfeiture: of 


the wool is incurred as in other goods, but the 


uſual additional penalty of three - ſhillings. for 


way pound weight is likewiſe incurred, 


Ou woollen manufacturers, in order to juſtify 
their demand of ſuch extraordinary rectrictions 
and regulations, confidently aſſerted, that Engliſh 
wool was of a peculiar quality, ſuperior to that 
of any other country; that the wool of other 


countries could not, without ſome mixture of it, 


be wrought up into any tolerable manufacture; 
that fine cloth could not be made without it; 


8 that 
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100 K that England, therefore, if the exportation of 1 
IV. 
could be totally prevented, could monopolize to 


herſelf almoſt the whole woollen trade of the 


world; and thus, having no rivals, could ſell at 


what price ſhe pleaſed, and in a ſhort time ac- 


quire the moſt incredible degree of wealth by 
the moſt advantageous balance of trade. This 
doctrine, like moſt other doctrines which are 
confidently aſſerted by any conſiderable number 
of people, was, and ſtill continues to be, moſt im- 
plicitly believed by a much greater number; by 


almoſt all thoſe who are either unacquainted 


with the woollen trade, or who have not made 
particular enquiries. It is, however, fo perfectly 
falſe, that Engliſh wool is in any reſpect neceſ- 


ſary for the making of fine cloth, that it is alto- 


gether unfit for it. Fine cloth is made altogethet 


of Spaniſh wool. Engliſh wool cannot be even 


ſo mixed with Spaniſh wool as to enter into the 
compoſition without ſpoiling and degrading, in 
ſome degree, the fabric of the cloth. 

Ir has been ſhown in the foregoing 8 
this work, that the effect of theſe regulations has 
been to depreſs the price of Engliſh wool, not 
only below what it naturally would be in the pre- 


ſent times, but very much below what it actually 


was in the time of Edward III. The price of 
Scots wool, when in conſequence of the union 
it became ſubject to the ſame regulations, is ſaid 
to have fallen about one half, It is obſerved by 
the very accurate and intelligent author of the 
Memoirs of Wool, the Reverend Mr. John 


Smith, __ the price of the beſt Engliſh wool in 
, England 


A* 
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England is generally below what wool of a very 0 m4 ) By 
inferior quality commonly ſells for in the market! 
of Amſterdam. To depreſs the price of this 

commodity below what may be called its natural 

and proper price, was the avowed purpoſe of 

thoſe regulations; and there ſeems to be no 

doubt of their having produced the effect that 

was expected from them. 

Tunis reduction of price, it may perhaps be 

thought, by diſcouraging the growing of wool, 

muſt have reduced very much the annual pro- 

duce of that commodity, though not below what 

it formerly was, yet below what, in the preſent 

ſtate of things, it would probably have been, 

had it, in conſequence of an open and free mar- 
; ket, been allowed to riſe to the natural and pro- is 
per price. I am, however, diſpoſed to believe, | 1 
that the quantity of the annual produce cannot 
have been much, though it may perhaps have 
been a little, affected by theſe regulations. The 
c growing of wool is not the chief purpoſe for 
, which the ſheep farmer employs his induſtry and 
t ſtock. He expects his profit, not ſo much from 


. the price of the fleece, as from that of the car- 

y caſe; and the average or ordinary price of the 

f latter, muſt even, in many caſes, make up to 

a him whatever deficiency there may be in the 

d average or ordinary price of the former. It has 

y been obſerved in the foregoing part of this work, 

ie that Whatever regulations tend to fink the ; 
in ce price, either of wool er of raw hides, below 

in © what it naturally would be, muſt, in an im- 

d 00 proved and cultivated country, have ſome 


K k 3 ce tendeney 
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EVP K ce tendency to raiſe the price of butchers meat. 
ky © The price both of the great and ſmall cattle 
et which are fed on improved and cultivated 
& land, muſt be ſufficient to pay the rent which 
« the landlord, and the profit which the farmer, 
& has reaſon to expect from improved and cul- 
et tivated land. If it is not, they will ſoon ceaſe 
&© to feed them. Whatever part of this price, 
<& therefore, is not paid by the wool and the 
& hide, muſt be paid by the carcaſe, The leſs 
ce there is paid for the one, the more muſt be 
2 paid for the other. In what manner this 
& price is to be divided upon the different parts 
* of the beaſt, is indifferent to the landlords and 
& farmers, provided it is all paid to them, In 
ce an improved and cultivated country, there- 
& fore, their intereſt as landlords and farmers 
« cannot be much affected by ſuch regulations, 
ce though their intereſt as conſumers may, by 
* the riſe in the price of proviſions.” Accord- 
ing to this reaſoning, therefore, this degradation 
in the price of wool is not likely, in an improved 
and cultivated country, to occaſion any diminu- 
tion in the annual produce of that commodity; 
except ſo far as, by raiſing the price of mutton, 
it may ſomewhat diminiſh the demand for, and 
conſequently the praduction of, that particular | 
ſpecies of butchers meat. Its effect, however, 


, , Og RE ,,, f IO ME: EI 


even in this way, it is probable, is not very con- | 
ſiderable. 

Bur though its effect upon the quantity of the 0 
annual produce may not have been very con- t 


LY fiderable, Its | effect upon the quality, it may 
perhaps 
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perhaps be thought, muſt neceſſarily * been « CHAP 


very great. The degradation in the quality of 
| Engliſh wool, if not below what it was in former 
times, yet below. what it naturally would ”, 
been in the preſent ſtate of improvement and 
cultivation, muſt have been, it may perhaps be 
ſuppoſed, very nearly in proportion to the de- 
gradation of price. As the quality depends upon 
the breed, upon the paſture, and upon the ma- 
nagement and cleanlineſs of the ſheep, during 
the whole progreſs of the growth of the fleece, 
the attention to theſe circumſtances, it may na- 
turally enough be imagined, can never be 
greater than in proportion to the recompence 
which the price of the fleece is likely to make 
for the labour and expence which that attention 
requires. It happens, however, that the good- 
neſs of the fleece depends, in a great meaſure, 
upon the health, growth, and bulk of the ani- 
mal; the ſame attention which is neceſſary for 
the improvement of the carcaſe, is, in ſome re- 
ſpects, ſufficient for that of the fleece. Not- 
withſtanding the degradation of price, Engliſh 
wool is ſaid to have been improved conſiderably 
during the courſe even of the preſent century. 
The improvement might perhaps have been 
greater if the price had been better; but the 
lowneſs of price, though it may have obſtructed, 
yet certainly it has not altogether prevented 
that improvement. 

THrz violence of theſe regulations, therefore, 
ſeems to have affected neither the quantity nor 
the quality « of the annual produce .of wool ſo 
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Bo 8 * much as it might have been expected to do 
Was (though I think it probable that it may have af. 


_ fefted the latter a good deal more than the for- 
mer); and the intereſt of the growers of wool, 
though it muſt have been hurt in ſome degree, 
ſeems, upon the whole, to have been much leſs 
hurt than could well have been imagined. . 

- Txesz conſiderations, however, will not juſtify 
tha abſolute prohibition of the exportation of 
wool. But they will fully juſtify the im poſition 


of a confiderable tax upon that exportation. 


* To hurt in any degree the intereſt of any one 
order of citizens, for no other purpoſe but to 


promote that of ſome other, is evidently contrary 
to that juſtice and equality of treatment which 


the ſovereign owes to all the different orders of 
his ſubjects. But the prohibition certainly hurts, 
in ſome degree, the intereſt of the growers of 
wool, for no other purpoſe but to ann that 
Ww the manufacturers. 

ExxRx different order of citizens is bound to 
contribute to the ſupport of the ſovereign or 
commonwealth. A tax of five, or even of ten 
ſhillings upon the exportation of every tod of 
wool, would produce a very conſiderable revenue 
to the ſovereign. It would hurt the intereſt of 
the growers ſomewhat leſs than the prohibition, 
becauſe it would not probably lower the price 
of wool quite ſo much. It would afford a ſuf- 
ficient advantage to the manufacturer, becauſe, 
though he might not buy his wool altogether ſo 


cheap as under the prohibirion, he would till 


buy it, at leaſt, five or ten ſhillings cheaper than 
| any 
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any foreign manufacturer could buy it, beſides © * 
ſaving the freight and inſurance, which the = 


other would be obliged to pay. It is ſcarce 


poſſible to deviſe a tax which could produce any F 
confiderable revenue to the ſovereign, and at the 
ſame time accaſion ſo little men to hi 


body. 


Taz orokificion;: norwithſtanding all * pe- 
nalties which guard it, does not prevent the 
exportatioff of wool, It is exported, it is well 
known, in great quantities. The great differ- 
ence between the price in the home and that in 
the foreign market, preſents ſuch a temptation 


to ſmuggling, that all the rigour of the law can- 


not prevent it. This illegal exportation is ad- 
vantageous to nobody but the ſmuggler. A legal 


exportation ſubject to a tax, by affording a reve- 


nue to the ſovereign, and thereby ſaving the 
impoſition of ſome other, perhaps, more burden- 
ſome and inconvenient taxes, might prove ad- 
vantageous to all the different ſubjects of the 
„ | 
Taz exportation of fuller s earth, or fuller S 
clay, ſuppoſed to be neceſſary for preparing and 
cleanſing the woollen manufactures, has been 
ſubjeAted to nearly the ſame penalties as the ex- 


portation of wool, Even tobacco-pipe clay, 
though acknowledged to be different from ful- 


ler's clay, yet, on account of their reſemblance, 
and becauſe fuller's clay might ſometimes be ex- 
Ported as: tobacco-pipe clay, has been laid under 
the ſame prohibitions and penalties, 

5 By 
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By the 1 3th and 14th of Charles II. chap. 7. 


5 the exportation, not only of raw hides, but of 


tanned leather, except in the ſhape of boots, 
ſhoes, or flippers, was prohibited ; and the law 
gave a monopoly to our boot-makers and ſhoe- 
makers, not only againſt our graziers, but againſt 
our tanners. By ſubſequent ſtatutes, our tanners 
have got themſelves. exempted from this mono- 
poly, upon paying a ſmall tax of only one ſnil- 
ling on the hundred weight of tanned leather, 
weighing one hundred and twelve pounds. They 
have obtained likewiſe the drawback of two- 
thirds of the exciſe duties impoſed upon their 
commodity, even when exported without further 
manufacture. All manufactures of leather may 
be exported duty free; and the exporter is. be- 
ſides entitled to the drawback of the whole du- 
ties of exciſe. Our graziers ſtill continue ſub- 
3e& to the old monopoly. Graziers ſeparated 
from one another, and diſperſed through all the 
different corners of the country, cannot, with- 


out great difficulty, combine together for the 


purpoſe either of impoſing monopolies upon 


their fellow-citizens, or of exempting themſelves 


from ſuch as may have been impoſed upon 
them by other people. Manufacturers of all 
kinds, collected together in numerous bodies in 
all great cities, eaſily can. Even the horns of 
cattle are prohibited to be exported; and the 


two inſignificant trades of the horner and comb- 


maker enjoy, in this reſpect, a monopoly againſt 
the graziers, 5 
4 To RESTRAINTS, 
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ResTRAmTS, either by prohibitions or by o WA AP. 
taxes, upon the exportation of goods which are — 


partially, but not completely manufactured, are 
not peculiar to the manufacture of leather. As 
long as any thing remains to be done, in order 
to fit any commodity for immediate uſe and con- 
ſumption, our manufacturers think that they 
themſelves ought to have the doing of it. Wool- 
len yarn * worſted are prohibited to be ex- 
ported under the fame penalties as wool. Even 
white cloths are ſubject to a duty upon exporta- 
tion, and our dyers have fo far obtained a mono- 
poly againſt our clothiers. Our clothiers would 
probably have been able to defend themſelves 
againſt it, but it happens that the greater part of 
our principal clothiers are themſelves likewiſe 
dyers. Watch-caſes, clock-cafſes, and dial-plates 
for clocks and watches, have been prohibited to 
be exported. Our clock-makers and watch- 
makers are, it ſee:ns, unwilling that the price of 
this ſort of workmanſhip ſhould be raiſed upon 
them by the competition of foreigners. 
Bx ſome old ſtatutes of Edward III., Henry 
VIII., and Edward VI., the exportation of all 
metals was prohibited. Lead and tin were alone 
excepted ; probably on account of the great 
abundance of thoſe metals ; in the exportation of 
which, a conſiderable part of the trade of the 
kingdom in thoſe days conſiſted. For the en- 
couragement of the mining trade, the 5th of Wil- 
liam and Mary, chap. 17. exempted from this 
prohibition, iron, copper, and mundic metal 
made from Britiſh ore, The exportation of all 
N ſorts 
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Bo oK ſorts of copper bars, foreign as well as Britiſh, | 
Y was afterwards permitted by the gth and 1oth of 1 
William III. chap. 26. The exportation of un- | 
manufactured braſs, of what is called gun- metal, | 
bell-metal, and ſhroff-metal, ſtill continues to be | 
prohibited. Braſs manufactures of all ſorts may | 
be exported duty free. 55 | 
FE TIE exportation of the materials of manufac- | 
ture, where it is not altogether prohibited, is in | 

many cafes ſubjected to conſiderable duties. 
Br the 8th George I. chap. 15., the exporta- 
tion of all goods the produce or manufacture of 
Great-Britain, upon which any duties had been 
impoſed by former ſtatutes, was rendered duty 
free. The following goods, however, were ex- 
cepted: Allum, lead, lead ore, tin, tanned lea- 
ther, copperas, coals, wool, cards, white wool- 
len cloths, lapis calaminaris, ſkins of all forts, 
glue, coney hair or wool, hares wool, hair of all 
forts, horſes, and litharge of lead. If you ex- 
cept horſes, all theſe are either materials of ma- 
nufacture, or incomplete manufactures (which 
may be conſidered as materials for till further 
manufacture), or inſtruments of trade. This 
ſtatute leaves them ſubject to all the old duties 
which had ever been impoſed upon them, the 

. old ſublidy and one per cent, outwards. 

By the ſame ſtatute a great number of foreign 
drugs for dyers uſe, are exempted from all du- 
ties upon importation. Each of them, how- 

ever, is afterwards ſubjected to a certain duty, 
not indeed a very heavy one, upon exportation. 
Our dyers, it ſeems, while they thought it for 
7 | their 
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their intereſt to encourage the importation of © A 
thoſe drugs, by an exemption from all duties, 


thought it likewiſe for their own intereſt to throw 
ſome ſmall diſcouragement upon their exports 
ation. The avidity, however, which ſuggeſted 
this Hottie! piece of mercantile ingenuity, moſt 
probably diſappointed itſelf of its object. It 
neceſſariiy taught the importers to be mote 
careful than they might otherwiſe have been, 
that their importation ſhould not exceed what 
was neceſſary for the ſupply of the home 
market. The home market was at all times 
likely to be more ſcantily ſupplied; the com- 
modities were at all times likely to be ſome- 
what dearer there than they would have been, 
had the exportation been rendered as free as the 
importation. + 
By the above- e ſtatute, gum a 
or gum arabic, being among the enumerated 
dying drugs, might be imported duty free. They 
were ſubjected, indeed, to a ſmall poundage 
duty, amounting only to three pence in the hun- 
dred weight upon their re-exportation. France 
enjoyed, at that time, an excluſive trade to the 
country moſt productive of thoſe drugs, that 
which lies in the neighbourhood of the Senegal; 
and the Britiſh market could not be eaſily ſup- 
plied by the immediate importation of them from 
the place of growth. By the 25th Geo. II. there- 
fore, gum ſenega was allowed to be imported 
(contrary to the general diſpoſitions of the act 
of navigation), from any part of Europe. As 
the law, n did not mean to encourage 
this 
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BOOK this ſpecies of trade, ſo contrary to the general 
. principles of the mercantile policy of England, 
it impoſed a duty of ten ſhillings the hundred 
weight upon ſuch importation, and no- part 
of this duty was to be afterwards drawn back 
upon its exportation. The ſucceſsful war which 
began in 1755 gave Great Britain the ſame ex- 
cluſive trade to thoſe countries which France had 
enjoyed before. Our manufacturers, as ſoon as 
the peace was made, endeavoured to avail them- 
ſelves of this advantage, and to eſtabliſh- a mo- 
nopoly in their own favour, both againſt the 
| growers, and againſt the importers of this com- 
modity. By the 5th Geo. III. therefore, chap. 37. 
the exportation of gum ſenega from his majeſty's 
_ dominions in Africa was confined to Great Bri- 
tain, and was ſubjected to all the ſame reſtric- 
tions, regulations, forfeitures, and penalties, as 
that of the enumerated commodities of the Bri- 
tiſh colonies in America and the Weſt Indies, 
Its importation, indeed, was ſubjected to a ſmall 
duty of ſix- pence the hundred weight, but its re- 
exportation was ſubjected to the enormous duty 
of one pound ten ſhillings the hundred weight. 
It was the intention of our manufacturers that 
the whole produce of thoſe countries ſhould be 
imported into Great Britain, and in order that 
they themſelves might be enabled to buy it at 
their own price, that no part of it ſhould be ex- 
ported again, but at ſuch an expence as would 
ſufficiently diſcourage that exportation. Their 
avidity, however, upon this, as well as upon 


many other occaſions, diſappointed itſelf of its 
13 | obj. 
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object. This enormous duty Wl ſuch! a © 


H A P. 
VIII. 


temptation to ſmuggling, that great quantities — 


of this commodity were clandeſtinely exported, 
probably to all the manufacturing countries of 
Europe, but particularly to Holland, not only 
from Great Britain but from Africa. Upon this 
account, by the 14 Geo. III. chap. 10. this duty 
upon exportation was reduced to n ſhillings 
the hundred weight. | 


In the book of rates, according to whine the 


old ſubſidy was levied, beaver ſkins were eſti- 
mated at fix ſhillings and eight-pence a-piece, 


and the different ſubſidies and impoſts, which 


before the year 1722 had been laid upon their im- 
portation, amounted to one-fifth part of the rate, 
or to ſixteen-pence upon each ſkin; all of which, 


except half the old ſubſidy, amounting only to 


two-pence, was drawn back upon exportation, 
This duty upon the importation of ſo important a 
material of manufacture had been thought too 
high, and, in the year 1722, the rate was reduced 
to two ſhillings and {ix-pence, which reduced the 


duty upon importation to ſix- pence, and of this 


only one half was to be drawn back upon exporta- 


tion. The ſame ſucceſsful war put the country 


moſt productive of beaver under the dominion of 
Great Britain, and beaver ſkins being among the 
enumerated commodities, their exportation from 
America was conſequently confined to the market 
of Great Britain. Our manufacturers ſoon be- 
thought themſelves of the advantage which they 
might make of this circumſtance, and in the year 


1764, the duty upon the W of beaver- 


Kin 
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B on K ſkin was reduced to one penny, but the duty 
— upon exportation was raiſed to ſeven- pence each 

| ſkin, without any drawback of the duty upon im- 

portation. By the ſame law, a duty of eighteen- 
pence the pound was impoſed upon the exporta- 
tion of beaver-wool or wombs, without making 
any alteration in the duty upon the unportation 
of that commodity, which when imported by 

Britiſh and in Britiſh ſhipping, amounted at that 

time to between four-pence and five-pence the 
| l 

Coal s may be conſidered both as a gers 

of manufacture and as an inſtrument of trade. 

Heavy duties, accordingly, have been impoſed 
upon their exportation, amounting at preſent 
(1783) to more than five ſhillings the ton, or 
to more than fifteen ſhillings. the chaldron, 
Newcaſtle meaſure; which is in moſt caſes more 
than the original value of the commodity at the 
coal pit, or even at the ſhipping port for port 
ation. 

Tax exportation, however, of the nffmnents of 
whe, properly ſo called, is commonly reſtrained, i 
not by high duties, but by abſolute prohibitions. i 
Thus by the 7th and 8th of William III. Thap. 20. fi 
ſect. 8. the exportation of frames or engines for t 
knitting gloves or ſtockings is prohibited under fl 
the penalty, not only of the forfeiture of ſuch a 

frames or engines, ſo exported, or attempted to t! 
be exported, but of forty pounds, one half to the fe 
king, the other to the perſon who ſhall inform ye 

or ſue for the ſame. In the ſame manner by the p 


_ Geo, III. chap, 71, the I to foreign 
parts, 


— 
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parts, of any utenfils made uſe of in the cotton, 


linen, woollen and filk manufactures, is prohi- 
bired under the penalty, not only of the for- 

feiture of ſuch utenſils, but of two hundred 
pounds, to be paid by the perſon who ſhall of- 


fend in this manner, and likewiſe of two kundred 


51 
eg 


pounds to be paid by the maſter of the ſhip Who 


ſhall knowingly ſuffer ſuch: utenſils to denn on 
board his ſhip. 

Wix ſuch heavy eLniſties were impoſed 
upon the exportation of the dead inſtruments of 
trade, it could not well be expected that the 
living inſtrument, the artificer, ſhould be allow- 
ed to go free. Accordingly, by the 5 Geo. I. 
chap. 27. the perſon who ſhall be convicted of 
enticing any artificer of, or in any of the manu- 


factures of Great Britain, to go into any foreign 


parts, in order to praiſe or teach his trade, is 
liable for the firſt offence to be fined in any ſum 
not exceeding one hundred pounds, and to three 
months impriſonment, and until the fine ſhall 
be paid; and for the ſecond offence, to be fined 


in any ſum at the diſcretion of the court, and to 


impriſonment for twelve months, and until the 
fine ſhall be paid. By the 23 Geo. II. chap. 13. 
this penalty is increaſed for the firſt offence to 
five hundred pounds for every artificer ſo enticed, 
and to twelve months impriſonment, and until 


the fine ſhall be paid; and for the ſecond of- 


fence, to one thouſand pounds, and to two 


years impriſonment, and until the fine __ be 


paid. 3 
Vox. II. 3 | By 


ot 
' BOOK 
V. 
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Buy the former of thoſe two ſtatutes, u pon proof | 


I 
— that any perſon has been enticing any arti- 


ficer, or that any artificer has promiſed or con- 
tracted to go into foreign parts for the purpoſes 
aforeſaid, ſuch artificer may be obliged to give 
ſecurity at the diſcretion. of the court, that 
he ſhall, not go beyond the ſeas, and may be 


committed to priſon until he give ſuch ſecu- 


rity. 
Ir any er has gone beyond the ſeas, and 


is exerciſing or teaching his trade in any foreign 


country, upon warning being given to him by 


any of his majeſty's miniſters or conſuls abroad, 
or by one of his majeſty's ſecretaries of ſtate for 
the time being, if he does not, within ſix months 


aſter ſuch warning, return into this realm, and 
from thenceforth abide and inhabit continually 


within the ſame, he is from thenceforth declared 


incapable of taking any legacy deviſed to him 


within this kingdom, or of being executor or 
adminiſtrator to any perſon, or of taking any 
lands within this kingdom by deſcent, deviſe, or 
purchaſe. He likewiſe forfeits to the king, all 
his lands, goods and chattels, is declared an alien 
in every reſpect, and is put out Ga! the king's 
protection. | 

IT is unneceſſary, I imagine, to obſerve, how 
contrary ſuch regulations are to the boaſted li- 


berty of the ſubject, of which we affect to be fo 


very jealous ; but which, in this caſe, is fo plainly 
facrificed to the futile intereſts of our merchants 


and manufacturers. 
I 3 | | . 
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THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


Tun laudable motive of all theſe” regulativns, 


is to extend our own manufactures, not by their 


VIII. 


— 


own improvement, but by the depreſſion of thoſe 


of all our neighbours, and by putting an end, 
as much as poſſible, to the troubleſome compe- 
tition of ſuch odious and diſagreeable rivals. 
Our maſter manufacturers think it reaſonable, 
that they themſelves ſhould have the monopoly 
of the ingenuity of all their countrymen. Though 


by reſtraining, in ſome trades, the number of ap- 


prentices which can be employed at one time, 
and by impoſing the neceſſity of a long appren- 


ticeſhip in all trades, they endeavour, all of 
them, to confine the knowledge of their reſpective 


employments to as ſmall a number as poſſible; 


they are unwilling, however, that any part of. 
this ſmall number ſhould go abroad to an 


foreigners. 
Coxsuur rox is the ſole wk 410 * of 


all production; and the intereſt of the producer 


ought to be attended to, only ſo far as it may be 
neceſſary for promoting that of the conſumer. 
Taz maxim is ſo perfectly ſelf-evident, that 
it would be abſurd to attempt to prove it. But in 
the mercantile ſyſtem, the intereſt of the con- 
ſumer is almoſt conſtantly ſacrificed to that of 
the producer; and it ſeems to conſider produc- 


tion, and not conſumption, as the ultimate end 


and object of all induſtry and commerce. | 
In the reſtraints upon- the importation” of all 


foreign commodities which can come into com- 


petition with thoſe of our own growth, or manu- 


facture, the intereſt of the home-conſumer is 


LI 2 _ evidently 
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B o 9 K evidently ſacrificed to that of the producer. It is 


altogether for the benefit of the latter, that the 


former is obliged to pay that enhancement of price 
which this monopoly almoſt always occafions. 

Ir is altogether for the benefit of the producer 
that bounties are granted upon the exportation 
of ſome of his productions. The home-conſumer 
is obliged to pay, firſt, the tax which is neceſ- 


fary for - paying the bounty, and ſecondly, the 


ſtill greater tax which neceſſarily ariſes from the 
enhancement of the price of the commodity in 
the home market. 

By the famous treaty of commerce with Por- 
tugal, the conſumer is prevented by high duties 


from purchaſing of a neighbouring country, a 


commodity which our own climate does not 
produce, but is obliged to purchaſe it of a 
diſtant country, though it 1s acknowledged, that 
the commodity of the diſtant country is of a 
worſe quality than that of the near one. The 
home -· conſumer is obhged to ſubmit to this in- 
conveniency, in order that the producer may 
import into the diſtant country ſome of his pro- 
ductions upon more advantageous terms than he 


would otherwiſe have been allowed to do. The 


conſumer, too, is obliged to pay whatever en- 
hancement in the price of thoſe very productions, 
this forced exportation may een in the 
home market. 

Bur in the ſyſtem of laws which has been 
eſtabliſhed for the management of our American 


and Weſt Indian colonies, the intereſt of the 


home-conſumer has been facrificed to that of 
| 8 | > me 
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than in all our other commercial regulations. 
A great empire has been eſtabliſned for the ſole 
purpoſe of raiſing up a nation of cuſtomers wha 


ſhould be obliged to buy from the ſhops of our 


different producers, all the goods with which 


theſe could ſupply them. For the ſake of that 
little enhancement of price which this monopoly 
might afford our producers, the home-con- 


ſumers have been burdened with the whole ex- 
pence of maintaining and defending that empire. 
For this purpoſe, and for this purpoſe only, in 
the two laſt wars, more than two hundred mil- 
lions have been ſpent, and a new debt of more 


than a hundred and ſeventy millions has been 


contracted over and above all that had been ex- 
pended for the ſame purpoſe in former wars. 
The intereſt of this debt alone is not only greater 
than the whole extraordinary profit, which, it 
ever could be pretended, was made by the mo- 
nopoly of the colony trade, but than the whole 


value of that trade, or than the whole value of 
the goods, which at an average have been an- 


nually exported to the colonies. 

Ir cannot be very difficult to desenmine who 
have been the contrivers of this whole mercan- 
tile ſyſtem; not the conſumers, we may believe, 
whoſe intereſt has been entirely neglected ; but 
the producers, whoſe intereſt has been ſo care- 


fully attended to; and among this latter claſs 


our merchants and manufacturers have been by 
LI 3 far 
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the producer with a more extravagant profuſion o H A Þ. 
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nog OK far the principal architects. In the mercantile 

wy regulations, which have been taken notice of in 
this chapter, the intereſt of our manufacturers 
has been moſt peculiarly attended to; and the 
intereſt, not ſo much of the conſumers as that 
of ſome other ſets of producers, has been ſacri- 
ficed to it, | 
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ring Fiſhery. The Reader, I believe, may de- 


IME two following accounts are ſubjoined in 


| order to illuſtrate and confirm what is ſaid 
in the Fifth Chapter of the Fourth Book, con- 
cerning the Tonnage bounty to the White Her- 


pend upon the accuracy of both Accounts, 


An Account of Buſſes fitted out in Scotland for Elever 


Years, with the Number of Empty Barrels carried 


out, and the Number of Barrels of Herrings caught; © 
alſo the Bounty at a Medium on each Barrel of 
Seafteets, and on each Barrel when fully packed. 


2 


| Wears Number ot] Empty Barrels Barrels of Her- Bounty Paid on 
| Buſſes. | carried out. | rings caught. | Buſſes. 

EI | £5 £4. 
11771] 29 5948 2832 2085 © 
[11772] 168 | 41316 | 2223711055 7 
11773] 190 | 42333 | 42055 | 2510 8 
1774] 248 | 59303-| $6365 | 16952 2 
1775] 275 | 69144 | $2879 | 19315 15 
1776] 294 | 76329 | 51863 | 21290 7 
11777] 240 | 62679 | 43313 | 17592 2 
1778] 220 | 56390 | 40958 | 16316 2 
i779] 206 | 55194 | 29367 | 15287 © 
i780] 181 | 48315 | 19985 13445 12 
1781] 135 | 33992 |_ 16593 | 9613 12 

_ [Total, 2186 | 550943 | 378347 [155463 11 
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APPENDIX. 
Seaſteeks 373347 Bounty at a me- 
a dium for each barrel of 
ſeaſteeks, Lo 8 22 
But a barrel of ſea- 
ſteeks being only rec- 
koned two-thirds of a 
barrel fully packed, 
one-third 1s deducted, 
7 | which brings the boun- 
deducted 1261153 ty to .o 12 32 


4 


2 2 2 


zarrels full 3 
del. 2522314 


And if the herrings are ; exported, | 
there i is beſides a premium or”. - .& 2 $8 


So that the bounty paid by Go- 


vernment in money for each bar- 


rel, 1s 8 — " J. o 14 113 
But if to his; the duty of the 

falt uſually taken credit for as ex- 

pended in curing each barrel, which 

at a medium is of foreign, one 

buſhel and one-fourth of a buſhel, | 

at 10 5. a buſhel, be added, viz. o 12 6 


The bounty on each barrel would 
8 . 


APPENDIX. 


If che herring are cured with-Britiſh ſalt, it will 
ſtand thus, viz. 


Bounty as before // = ' ([. 0 14 114 
— but if to. this bounty the duty on 
two buſhels of Scots falt at 15. 6d. 


per buſhel, ſuppoſed. to be tbe +; 
quantity at a medium uſed in e 2 
—— dn is added, to wit, o 3 8 
"The nets on each 1 will 
amount to 05 0 7 * 
«da 


= . - 


When buſs herrings are entered for home con- 
ſumption in Scotland, and pay the ſhilling a 
barrel of duty, the . ſtands thus, to wit as 


before 2 * — 2 O 12 34 
From which 4 IS. a Nl IS N 
to be deducted — 25285 oO 1 
„„ 55 8 

But to that there is to be added is 


again, the duty of the foreign ſalt 
uſed in curing a barrel of herrings, 
VIZ. „ - - O 12 6 


So that the premium allowed for 
each barrel of herrings entered for 
home conſumption is © „ 


APPENDIX. 


It the herrings are cured with Britiſh. alt, it 
5 55 will ſtand as follows, me.” 


Bounty on each barre brought in by the 
buſſes as above £-0 12 3² 
From which deduct the 15. a bar- 8 

rel paid at the time they are entered 
for home ores Tag une 251 1 on 


| 5 FP O 1I 3x 
But if to the wn the duty on | 
two buſhels of Scots falt at 1 5. 64, © 
per buſhel, ſuppoſed to. be the quan- 
tity at a medium uſed in curing 
each Hane, i aclded, to wit, o 3 0 


— 
22 — 


| T be premium for nk barrel en- 
tered for home conſumption will be 4 of 14, 37 


5 *—_— — — * 


TRHOVOH the loſs of duties upon herrings ex- 
ported, cannot, perhaps, properly be conſidered 
as bounty; that upon herrings entered for home 
conſumption certainly may. 


APPENDIX. 


EI 


An | Mie of. the Quan tity of Foreign Salt im- 


; ported into Scotland, and of Scots Salt delivered © 
Duty free from the Works there for the Fiſhery, 

e from the 5th of April 177 1 to the 5th of April 9 

3 1782, with a Medium of both for one N ears | ; 
ve | — ” oreig Salt ere — 

; PERIOD. 1 F 

— 5 1 5 Buſhels. by DO | - 

T | 85 1 i 

| From the 5th of April!) Re 
| 1771,to the 5th 2 936974 168226 

| 3 We: 

4 | Medium for one Year © | "I 1529357 | 

1 It is to be obſerved that the Buſhel of Foreign 

— Salt weighs 84 Ib. that of Britiſh Salt 56 Ib. only. 

* ; . | 
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